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Preface 



Shall I go ojf to South America? 

Shall I put out in my ship to sea? 

Or get in my cage and he lions and tigers? 
Or - shall I he only Me? 



A. A. Milne, When We Were Very Young 

The Unified Modeling Language (UML) is a language for specifying, visual- 
ising, constructing and documenting the artifacts of software systems. The UML 
originated from the wave of object-oriented analysis and design methods (OOA 
& D) that appeared in the early 1980’s and 1990’s. It’s formation came about 
in direct response to a call for a standard OOA & D method by the Object 
Management Group (OMG) in 1996/7. 

Since then, the UML has arguably become the lingua franca of the software 
engineering community - it is rare to find a new GASE tool, software engineering 
text, course or method that does not support UML in some way. This success 
can be attributed to many factors. The most important of these has been UML’s 
capitalization of a general move in the software industry towards open standards. 
This has demonstrated that industry is more interested in a common, standard- 
ised modelling approach than in the particular philosophies that distinguished 
the earlier approaches to OOA & D. In addition, the UML standard has clearly 
benefited from its association with the OMG, which has provided an excellent 
open forum for its development. Gurrently, the OMG/UML standard is at ver- 
sion 1.4. However, at the time of writing, UML is on the verge of a lengthy period 
of major review and revision, which will result in version 2.0. 

Version 2.0 of the UML represents an opportunity to realise many exciting 
and visionary ideas that are emerging in the field of object modelling. The first 
of these is the opportunity to develop a generally applicable standard modelling 
language, whose semantics and notation can be adapted to suit a wide variety 
of application domains. Such a language has a clear advantage over fixed defini- 
tion languages, in that new variants can be quickly developed to meet different 
modelling requirements. In terms of UML, this means being able to view UML 
as a family of languages, i.e. a set of variations within the confines of a common 
core semantic base. The term that has emerged to describe these variations is 
a ‘profile’. A profile is a UML semantic definition which extends and tailors the 
UML meta-model to a specific domain, process or application. Already, many 
examples of UML profiles are emerging (some of which are described in these 
proceedings). These include, user interaction, common warehouse data, software 
process engineering and real-time profiles, among many others. 

Gurrently, UML 1.3 and, in particular, UML 1.4 provide a number of exten- 
sion mechanisms which support profile design. However, significant work is being 
done to understand how version 2.0 can build on and extend these facilities. In 
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particular, it seems important that the core part of UML that forms the root 
of all profiles be clearly delineated and precisely defined. Furthermore, UML 2.0 
needs to provide the methodologies and tools necessary to support the difficult 
task of profile building. Ideally, some sort of profile building facility is required, 
which combines powerful meta-modelling tools, a meta-modelling language (it- 
self a profile), appropriate meta-modelling patterns and tool generators. 

Tools are another vital component of the UML 2.0 vision. Until recently, 
UML tools mainly offered diagram editors, design repositories and basic checking 
facilities. However, tools are now emerging that support sophisticated analysis 
and checking of UML models. This includes support for the Object Constraint 
Language (OCL), UML’s standard language for describing constraints. These 
tools (a number of which are described in these proceedings) are examples of the 
first of a new breed of industrial strength software modelling tools. As the UML 
continues to develop, we fully expect that these types of tools will offer the mod- 
eller with increasingly powerful means of checking, interacting with and testing 
models. This will include the ability to analyse incomplete, non-executable and 
under-determined models, thus greatly improving confidence in the correctness 
of abstract specifications. 

Underlying the development of profiles, tools and notations for UML is the 
need for greater precision within the next version of the standard. At present, the 
informal nature of the UML semantics means that there is significant scope for 
misinterpretation and misuse of the language. Much work being carried out in 
academia aims to address this problem by developing formal specifications of the 
UML semantics. However, it is increasingly apparent that formal specifications 
alone do not address the needs of the UML community. Industrial practitioners 
require a semantics that it is readily understandable, that can be interacted with 
using tools, and which is scalable and adaptable to the needs of profile definition. 
To this end, it appears likely that 00 technologies (object modelling, patterns, 
reflection, component-based development, frameworks, product lines, and so on) 
have a key role to play in the production of such a semantic definition. 

Finally, the widespread application of UML is leading to further refinements 
of the language’s notations and supporting methodologies. Practical experiences 
in many other fields, including architectural design, data modelling, real-time 
systems and user interaction are significantly contributing to the development 
of the language. As such, this is where the true worth of UML will be determined 
and reflected in future versions of the standard. For only if a component of UML 
is effective in practice will it continue to flourish. Understanding the importance 
of practicality, and the experiences of other disciplines, is a vital step towards 
recognising the primary reason for UML’s success in the first place. 

The objective of <CUML^2000, in line with the <CUML^’99 and 
<CUML^’98 conferences, is to bring together researchers and developers from 
both academia and industry, to present and discuss their visions of the future of 
the UML standard. 

In total 102 abstracts and 82 papers were submitted to the conference, of 
which 36 were selected by the programme committee for presentation. Previ- 
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ous <CUML^ conferences have been primarily structured around paper presen- 
tations and discussion panels. However, this year’s conference also included a 
two-day tutorial and workshop session, in which 6 tutorials and 6 workshops 
were scheduled. These were selected from 20 tutorial and 12 workshop submis- 
sions. The primary purpose of these sessions was to provide a more informal fo- 
rum for discussing state-of-the-art research in UML. Topics included: real-time 
UML, web applications, the OCL, interactive systems, tool support, extreme 
modelling and component-based development. Links to the workshops can be 
found at the conference web site: http://www.cs.york.ac.uk/uml2000. 

We would like to express our deepest appreciation to the authors of submitted 
papers, tutorials, workshops and panels, and the programme committee members 
and the additional referees. In particular, Jaelson Castro and Stephen Mellor did 
an excellent job of managing the workshop and tutorial submissions. We would 
also like to thank Steve Cook, Ivar Jacobson and Cris Kobryn for agreeing to 
present invited talks at the conference. James Willans and Sara-Jayne Farmer 
at the University of York are also thanked for their contribution to setting up 
the conference web site and in organising and handling the electronic submission 
process. The START program (http://www.cs.umd.edu/~rich/start.html) was 
used to gather and organise submitted papers and reviews, and was extended to 
deal with an online voting process. We would also like to thank the <CUML^ 
steering committee for their advice, Jean-Michel Bruel and Robert France for 
maintaining the mailing list, and Kathy Krell for agreeing to act as on-site 
meeting organiser. 
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From Use Cases to System Operation Specifications 

Shane Sendall and Alfred Strohmeier 

Swiss Federal Institute of Technology Lausanne 
Department of Computer Science 
Software Engineering Laboratory 
1015 Lausanne EPFL, Switzerland 

email: {Shane.Sendall, Alfred.Strohmeier}@epfl.ch 

Abstract The purpose of this paper is to first showcase the concept of an 
operation schemao a precise form of system-level operation specificationo and 
secondly show how operation schemas enhance development when they are 
used as a supplement to use case descriptions. An operation schema declara- 
tively describes the effects of a system operation by pre- and postconditions 
using the Object Constraint Language (OCL), as defined by the Unified Model- 
ing Language (UML). In particular, the paper highlights techniques to map use 
cases to operation schemas and discusses the advantages of doing so in terms of 
clarifying the granularity and purpose of use cases and providing a precise spec- 
ification of system behavior. 

Keywords Unified Modeling Language, Use Cases, Object Constraint Lan- 
guage, Operation Specification, Object-Oriented Software Development. 

1 Introduction 

The invasion of software-intensive systems into nearly every domain of our life has 
seen the practice of software development stretched to combat the ever-increasing 
complexity of such systems and to meet the increased demand. In such a development 
environment, the transformation from concept to running implementation needs to rap- 
idly meet the market demand, but at the same time the software should exhibit the nec- 
essary qualities of robustness, maintainability, and meet other requirements, such as 
usability and performance demands. Currently, software is often lacking qualityo as 
observed by the US Presidentis IT Advisory Committee [10], 

1 We have become dangerously dependent on large software systems whose behavior is not 
well understood and which often fail in unpredicted ways.i 

They continue further on, pin-pointing one of the deficiencies in current software 
development, 

1 Having meaningful and standardized behavioral specifications would make it feasible to 
determine the properties of a software system and enable more thorough and less costly test- 
ing. Unfortunately such specifications are rarely used. Even less frequently is there a corre- 
spondence between a specification and the software itself.i 

Currently in industry much of what would be loosely classified as system specification 
is performed with use cases. Use cases are an excellent tool for capturing behavioral 
requirements of software systems. They are informal descriptions, almost always writ- 
ten in natural language, and consequently they lack rigor and a basis to reason about 
system properties. 
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In this paper, we look at bringing the benefits of behavioral specification techniques to 
main-stream software development by proposing the use of operation schemas as a 
supplement to use cases. An operation schema declaratively describes the effects of a 
system operation by pre- and postconditions using the Object Constraint Language 
(OCL) [15], as defined by the Unified Modeling Language (UML) [9]. We illustrate 
the advantages of complementing use cases with operation schemas by an example of 
a multi-cabin elevator control system. Moreover, we look at how one gets from use 
cases to operation schemas, and thus propose a mapping from use cases to operation 
schemas. 

This paper is composed in the following way: section 2 gives an introduction to use 
cases; section 3 describes the elevator control system example that is used throughout 
the paper; section 4 gives some motivation for supplementing use cases with operation 
schemas; section 5 provides an introduction to operation schemas and OCL; section 6 
proposes a mapping from a use case to operation schemas and demonstrates it for the 
elevator control system example; section 7 discusses related work; and finally section 
8 concludes the paper and proposes possible future work. 

2 Use Cases 

Use cases are used to capture behavioral requirements of software systems. Use cases 
are popular because of their informal, easy to use and to understand style which caters 
to technical as well as non-technical stakeholders of the software under development. 
Use cases can be decomposed into further use cases, and therefore they are scalable to 
any system size. Moreover, it is possible to trace between subordinate use cases and 
the i parent! use case. Also, use cases have a wide spectrum of applicability: they can 
be used in many different ways, in many different domains, even non-software 
domains, making them a very versatile tool to have in oneis development toolkit. 

Contrary to popular belief, use cases are primarily textual descriptions, the graphical 
appearance, called a use case diagram in UML, tells nothing more than the names of 
the use cases and their relationships to actors. This graphical appearance is just used to 
give an overview of the use cases in focus, from which allocation of work can be parti- 
tioned, for example. 

UML also defines three relationships that can be used to structure use cases: 
i extends! , i includesi , and i specializationi . These relationships help to avoid duplica- 
tion of work and try to direct one towards a more object-oriented view of the world 
rather than towards functional decomposition. UML, however, does not go into detail 
about what content a use case description consists in and how it is structured. UML 
states that textual descriptions can be used, but that activity and state diagrams might 
be another alternative. 

In practice, use cases can have varying degrees of formality depending on how much 
and what kind of information is recorded. Some will be just a casual story-telling 
description, others will be fully-dressed use cases that include an assortment of sec- 
ondary information and that are possibly even described using pre- and postconditions. 
The type of template and style one chooses reflects how and where one is going to 
model with use cases. 
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On the one hand, the loose guidelines governing the general form of use cases has seen 
use cases used in new and imaginative ways, allowing many flavors of use cases to 
grow and diversify, but on the other hand, the lack of strict guidelines/style in the orig- 
inal definition has led to confusion among inexperienced users as to what the structure 
and purpose of a use case should be. 

We use and advocate a style of use case proposed by Cockbum [1]. This style elabo- 
rates on the original work on use cases by Ivar Jacobson. Jacobsonis definition of a use 
case introduces the notion of transaction [6]: 

i A use case is a sequence of transactions performed by a system, which yields an observable 
result of value for a particular actor.i 

where he defines a transaction as: 

1 A transaction consists of a set of actions performed by a system. A transaction is invoked by 
a stimulus from an actor to the system, or by a timed trigger within the system.! 

Cockbumis definition [1] highlights that effective use cases are goal-based: 

1 A use case is a description of the possible sequences of interaction between the system under 
discussion and external actors, related to the goal of one particular actor.i 

Cockbum also clarifies Jacobsonis notion of transaction. He states that it consists of 4 
steps [1]: 

1 1. The primary actor sends request and data to the system; 2. The system validates the 
request and the data; 3. The system alters its internal state; 4. The system replies to the actor 
with the result! . 

A use case describes every possible situation that can arise when a user has a particular 
goal against the system. Each i possible situationi that arises is referred to as a sce- 
nario, and a use case can be considered as a collection of related scenarios. 

Cockbum [1] provides some suggestions for defining granularity levels in use cases. 
He identified three different abstraction levels, in terms of the view of the system: 
summary level is the 50,000 feet perspective, user-goal level is the sea-level perspec- 
tive, sub-function is the underwater perspective. Summary level use cases show the 
life-cycle sequencing of related goals; they act as a table of contents for lower-level 
use cases. User-goal level use cases describe the goal that the primary actor has in try- 
ing to do something. A user-goal level use case is usually done by one person, in one 
place, at one time, and the actor can normally go away happy as soon as this goal is 
completed. Subfunction level use cases are those required to carry out user goals, they 
are low-level and are generally the level of operation schemas or below. Therefore, as 
a general mle of thumb, we do not normally deal with sub-function use cases, we use 
operation schemas instead. User-goal level use cases are of greatest interest to us, and 
we will illustrate one in the next section on the elevator example. 

3 Elevator Control System Example 

For illustrating our approach, we will i develop! an elevator control system. The sys- 
tem controls multiple lift cabins that all service the same floors of a building. There are 
buttons to go up and down on each floor to request the lift (apart from the top-most and 
bottom-most floors). Inside an elevator cabin, there is a series of buttons, one for each 
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floor. The arrival of a cabin at a floor is detected by a sensor. The system may ask the 
elevator to go up, go down or stop. In this example, we assume that the elevatoris 
braking distance is negligible. The system may ask the elevator to open its door and it 
receives a notification when the door is closedo the door closes automatically after a 
predefined amount of time, which simulates the activity of letting people on and off at 
each floor. However, neither this function of the elevator nor the protection associated 
with the door closing (stopping it from squashing people) are part of the system to real- 
ize. Finally, for reasons of conciseness in this paper, we have removed the capability of 
canceling requests, therefore a request is definitive. The full worked example is avail- 
able at [13]. 

The example illustrates a special situation where the actors have only very limited pre- 
defined usage protocols with the system. This is not always the case: for example, 
interaction with human actors is usually a lot more complex. 

For this system, we could imagine a summary-level use case that describes the life 
cycle of the elevator. But for reasons of size, we concentrate instead on one user-goal 
level use case called Take Lift. Take Lift describes the activity of a user taking a lift 
from one floor to another. The use case description for Take Lift is shown in figure 1 . 

The Take Lift use case description, figure 1, follows, more or less, the template and 
style recommended by Cockbum [1]. It consists of seven different sections, in which 
the Main success scenario and the Extensions sections describe the different steps of 
the use case. The Main success scenario section describes the standard path through 
the use case. The Extensions section describes the alternatives to the standard path sce- 
nario. Sometimes an alternative supersedes the main step, e.g. step 2a, and sometimes 
it might happen in addition to the main step, e.g. step 7 || (interleaved or in parallel). 
An alternative might correspond to regular behavior, exceptional behavior that is 
recoverable, or unrecoverable erroneous behavior. 

The use case takes the useris perspective and, for example, differentiates ithe user 
takes the stairsi from i the user enters the lift but does not make a request! , whereas the 
systemis viewpoint would not do so. 

Now taking a look at the interactions between the system and the actors which realize 
the Take Lift use case, we see in figure 2 the system interface necessary for the use 
case. In section 6, we will discuss how we derive these events and the corresponding 
operations that they invoke from the Take Lift use case, but for the moment we can just 
assume their existence. The System Context Model, figure 2, shows four different 
input events: externalRequest, internalRequest, doorlsClosed, and atFloor, and eight 
different types of output events: AckExtRequest, AckIntRequest, ServicedExtRequest, 
ServicedIntRequest, OpenDoor, GoUp, GoDown, and Stop. 

The model also shows that there is some form of communication between the User 
actor type and the external request indicator (ExtRequestIndicator) and internal request 
indicator (IntRequestIndicator) to clarify that the requests originally come from the 
user. Although we admit this may not be valid UML, strictly speaking, we think show- 
ing external communication paths often clarifies the consistent overall working of a 
system. 
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Use Case: Take Lift 

Scope; "System" means the Multi-Cabin Elevator Control System 
Level; User goal 

Goal: A User wants to go from one floor to another. 

Context of Use: The Lift system has many lift cabins that service many users at any one time, taking them 
from one floor to another. 

Primary Actor: User 
Main Success Scenario: 

1 . The User requests a lift from a particular floor (source floor), also indicating the direction desired. 

2. The System acknowledges the external request and commands the most suitable lift (which is currently 
idle) to go to the source floor [-> externalReauestl . 

3. The lift has reached the source floor, the System commands the lift to stop and open its Door, and the Sys- 
tem dismisses the original external request of the User [-> atFloor] . 

4. The User enters the lift. 

Steps 5 and 6 can happen in parallel (also implying any order) 

5. The lift door closes. 

6. The User requests a destination floor (inside the cabin). 

7. The System acknowledges the internal request and commands the lift to go to the destination floor [-> inter- 
nalRequest] . 

8. The lift has reached the destination floor, the System commands the lift to stop and open its Door, and the 
System dismisses the internal request of the User [-> atFloorl . 

9. The User exits the lift. 

Extensions: 

2a. A lift is already at the source floor with the door open. 

2a. 1 . The System acknowledges the external request and dismisses it [-> externalRequest] : and the use 
case continues at step 4. 

2b. A lift is already at the source floor with the door closed and is currently idle (not servicing another request). 
2b. 1 . The System acknowledges the external request, commands the lift to open its Door, and dismisses 
the external request [-> externalRequest] : the use case continues at step 4. 

2c. No lifts are currently available. 

2c. 1 . The System acknowledges and schedules the request [-> externalReauestl . 

2c. 2. A lift becomes available. 

2c. 2.1 The System commands the lift to go to the destination floor [-> doorlsClosedI : continues step 3. 
(2-3)||. The User leaves and takes the stairs: the use case ends after step 3. 

3a. The lift never reaches the source floor or the Door does not open: 

3a. 1 .The User unhappily takes the stairs; the use case ends. 

6a. The User does not make a request: the use case ends. 

6b. The User(s) requests several different floors. 

6b. 1 . The System schedules all the internal requests, acknowledges them and commands the lift to go to 
the first floor that was requested [-> internalReauestl . 

6b. 2. The lift stops off at each floor requested, dismissing the requests on the way [-> atFloor] [-> 
doorlsClosed] : the user may exit the lift at any stop off; the use cases ends. 

6c. The User requests a destination floor (inside the cabin), but the lift door is still open. 

6c. 1 . The System acknowledges and schedules the request [-> internalReauestl . 

6c. 2. The lift door closes: The System commands the lift to go to the destination floor [-> doorlsClosedI : 
the use case continues at step 8. 

7|1. The User requests another destination. 

7||.1 . The System schedules the request, in addition to the current request [-> internalRequest] . 

7||.2. same as 6.b.2 

7a. The lift is already at the destination floor. 

7a. 1 . The System commands the lift to reopen its Door, and the System dismisses the internal request of 
the User [-> internalRequest] : the use case continues at step 9. 

8a. The lift does not drop off the User at the destination floor, either because the Door doesnft open or the lift 
never reaches the destination floor. 

8a. 1 .The User, by mobile phone, sues the company who made the multi-cabin elevator system (not auto- 
mated); the use case ends. 



Fig. 1. Take Lift Use Case 
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AckIntRequest 
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: IntRequestIndicator 
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externa I Request 




: ExtRequestIndicator 



Fig. 2. Elevator Control System Context Model 



The analysis-level class model for the elevator control system is shown in figure 3. It 
shows all the domain concepts and relationships between them. Inside the system there 
are five domain classes, Cabin, Floor, Request, IntRequest, and ExtRequest, and out- 
side six actor classes. Motor, Door, IntRequestIndicator, ExtRequestIndicator, User, and 
Sensor. The system has five associations: IsFoundAt links a cabin to its current floor, 
HasIntRequest links a collection of internal requests to a particular cabin, HasCurren- 
tRequest links a cabin to its current request, hasExtRequest models the collection of 
all external requests issued by users, and HasTargetFloor links requests to their target 
floor (source of call or destination). Finally, an «id» stereotyped association means 
that the system can identify an actor starting from an object belonging to the system, 
e.g., given a Cabin, cab, we can find its corresponding motor via the HasMotor associ- 
ation, denoted in OCL by cab.movedBy. 



4 Supplementing Use Cases with Operation Schemas 

Use cases are an excellent tool for capturing behavioral requirements because they 
describe the system from a useris point of view, which naturally allows one to describe 
not only normal behavioro successful scenarioso but also abnormal behavioro 
unsuccessful and exceptional scenarios. Another approach, or view on the system is 
where one looks purely at the interface and functionality offered by the system. This is 
the view provided by operation schemas. 

The two views complement each other nicely: use cases provide the informal map of 
interactions between the system and actors, whereas operation schemas precisely 
describe a particular system action which executes atomically, called a system opera- 
tion. A system operation corresponds to a transaction as defined by Jacobson (see sec- 
tion 2), a sequence of which forms a use case. 

Operation schemas complement use cases in a number of ways. Firstly, use cases face 
the usual problems of descriptions written in natural language, i.e., they may be ambig- 
uous and their level of description may vary, making it easy to fall into a design 
description. However, operation schemas are less likely to have such problems due to 
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the use of OCL and are less likely to embody premature design decisions due to this 
single level of description. Secondly, operation schemas being precise and more for- 
mal than natural language offer a more rigorous basis on which we can reason about 
system properties, verify that invariants are obeyed, and provide a basis for specifica- 
tion-based testing. Potentially much of the verification and testing can be automated 
because of the formal nature of OCL. Thirdly, finding the right granularity for a use 
case is difficult, because there is a danger of decomposing use cases into pieces too 
small. On the contrary, operation schemas break the recursive decomposition at the 
level of operation schemas. Finally, operation schemas have a one-to-one mapping to 
collaboration diagrams, an important design artifact. One operation schema is realized 
by one collaboration diagram. A use case, on the other hand, does not map well to any 
single design artifact. As Cockbum [1] observed in the context of use cases: 

i Design doesnit cluster by use case, and blindly following the use case structure leads to func- 
tional decomposition design! . 




It is worthwhile to note that operation schemas do not offer any advice on the alloca- 
tion of behavior to objects: all the work is still to be done in terms of designing the 
objects of the system. The integration of collaboration diagrams into a coherent archi- 
tecture is outside the scope of this paper, but interested readers are referred to [8]. 

We have found the approach of taking use cases to operation schemas enhances the 
development of reactive systems. However, we do acknowledge introducing operation 
schemas into a project requires an upfront cost for learning OCL and it forces one to 
spend longer in conceptual phases of development, which are often perceived by man- 
agement as the i non-productivei phases. 

5 Operation Schemas 

An operation schema describes the effect of the operation on an abstract state represen- 
tation of the system and any events sent to the outside world. It is written in a declara- 
tive form that abstracts from the object interactions inside the system which will 
eventually realize the operation. It describes the assumed initial state by a precondi- 
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tion, and the change in system state observed after the execution of the operation by a 
postcondition. Operation schemas use UMIis OCL formalism, which was built with 
the purpose to be writable and readable by developers. 

The system model is reactive in nature and all communication with the environment is 
achieved by asynchronous input/output events, termed signals in UML'. All system 
operations are triggered by input events, normally of the same name as the triggered 
operation. 

The change of state resulting from an operationis execution is described in terms of 
objects, attributes and association links, which are themselves described in a class 
model. The postcondition of the system operation can assert that objects are created, 
attribute values are changed, association links are added or removed, and certain 
events are sent to outside actors. The association links between objects act like a net- 
work, guaranteeing that one can navigate to any state information that is required by an 
operation. 

The class model is used to describe all the concepts and relationships in the system, 
and all actors that are present in the environment. Therefore, the class model as we 
define it here is not a design class model. Classes and associations model concepts of 
the problem domain, not software components. Objects and association links hold the 
system state. Classes do not have behavior; the decision to allocate operations or meth- 
ods to classes is deferred until design. 

The standard template for an operation schema is shown in figure 4. The various sub- 
sections of the schema were defined by the authors, and are not part of the OCL. How- 
ever, all expressions are written in OCL, and the declarations are in line with the 
proposal of Cook et al. [4] 



Operation: This clause displays the system name followed by the operation name and parameter list. 
Description: This clause provides a concise description of the operation written in natural language. 
Notes: This clause provides additonal comments. 

Use Cases: This clause contains cross-references to superordinate use case(s). 

Scope: This clause declares the classes, associations, and system-wide objects of the class model that 
are used in the schema. 

Declares: This clause provides declarations of all constants and variables designating objects, 
datatypes, object collections, and datatype collections used in the Pre and Post clauses. 

Sends: This clause specifies which kinds of events are sent to which actor types. Sending an event is 
modeled by placing the event into the local event queue of the destination actor. It is also possible to 
declare event instances and event collections, and to enforce event sequencing. 

Pre: This clause is the operationis precondition written in OCL that evaluates to true or false. The 
precondition is made up of possibly many boolean OCL expressions separated by semi-colons (^i). A 
semi-colon replaces a i logical and! and is used as a boolean expression terminator (not separator). 
Post: This clause is the operationis postcondition. Like the precondition, the postcondition is made up 
of possibly many boolean OCL expressions separated by semi-colons (e;i). If the precondition is true, 
then the postcondition is true after the execution of the operation; if the precondition is false, the 
behavior of the operation is not defined by the schema. This is also the only clause that can refer to the 
pre-state, by the notation @pre. 

Fig. 4. Operation Schema Format 



1. According to UML, use cases use signals for the communication between the system and actors. 
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5.1 Presentation of OCL 

UML [11] defines a navigation language called the Object Constraint Language (OCL) 
[15], a formal language whose principles are based on set theory. OCL can be used in 
various ways to add precision to UML models beyond the capabilities of the graphical 
diagrams. Two common uses of OCL are the definition of constraints on class models 
and the statement of system invariants. As we will see it can also be used to define pre- 
and postconditions for operations. 

OCL is a declarative language. An OCL expression has no side effects, i.e. an OCL 
expression constrains the system by observation rather than simulation of the system. 
When describing operations, an OCL expression is evaluated on a consistent system 
state, i.e. no system changes are possible while the expression is evaluated. OCL is a 
typed language; it provides elementary types, like Boolean, Integer, etc., includes col- 
lections, like Set, Bag, and Sequence, and has an assortment of predefined operators on 
these basic types. It also allows user-defined types which can be any type defined in a 
UML model, in particular classes. OCL uses an object-oriented-like notation to access 
properties, attributes, and for applying operators. 

We now highlight the atFloor operation schema, shown in figure 5. The atFloor opera- 
tion schema describes the action of the system to stop at a particular floor or to con- 
tinue on to the next one; the decision is based solely on whether there are any requests 
for the floor. The operation is triggered by a floor sensor when it detects the cabin at a 
particular floor. For the moment, we will ignore how we derived this operation schema 
from the Take Lift use case and just concentrate on the syntax and content of the 
schema itself 

The Declares clause defines a local boolean variable, makeStop, which results in true 
if there is an internal request or external request (that is requesting the same direction 
as the lift is currently going) for the supplied floor f. The Sends clause shows that the 
event types Stop, GoUp, GoDown, OpenDoor, ServicedExtRequest, ServicedlntRe- 
quest are in scope and that Stop and OpenDoor have named instances. Finally, it states 
that the two event instances are sent in the order stop followed by open. The Pre 
clause states that the cabin cab has a currentRequest, i.e., cab is servicing a request, 
and cab is moving. 

The dot notation usually results in a set of objects or values, including the special cases 
of a single element or an empty set. For instance, seif.cabin is the set of all cabins in 
the system, self denoting the system instance. When navigating on association links the 
dot notation is used together with the role name, e.g. cab.currentFloor. If there is no 
explicit role name, then the name of the target class is used as an implicit role name. 
For example, seIf.extRequest denotes the set of external requests that can be reached 
by navigating from self (the system instance) on the hasExtRequest association. 

The arrow operator is used only on collections, in postfix style. The operator following 
the arrow is applied to the previous i termi . For instance, dropOffRequest -> 
union (pickUpRequest) results in a set consisting of the union of the two sets dropOf- 
fRequest and pickUpRequest. 
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Operation: ElevatorControl::atFloor (cab: Cabin, f: Floor) 

Description: The cabin has reached a particular floor, it may continue or stop depending on its 
destination and the requests for this floor. 

Notes: The system can receive many atFloor events at any one time, each for a different cabin. 
Use Case(s): TakeLift; 

Scope: Cabin; Floor; Request; IntRequest; ExtRequest; FlasIntRequest; FlasExtRequest; Has- 
CurrentRequest; FlasTargetFloor; IsFoundAt; 

Declares; 

directionHeading: Direction ;;= if self.externalRequest->includes (cab. currentRequest) then 

cab.currentRequest.direction; else cab. movement; endif; 
dropOffRequest: Set (IntRequest) ;;= cab.intRequests->select (r | r.targetFloor = f); 
pickUpRequest; Set (ExtRequest) ;:= self.extRequest->select (r | r.targetFloor = f and 

r.direction = directionHeading); 

reqsForThisFloor: Set (Request) ;;= dropOffRequest->union (pickUpRequest); 
makeStop; Boolean ::= reqsForThisFloor->notEmpty; 

Sends; 

Motor;:{Stop, GoUp, GoDown}, Door;:{OpenDoor}, 

ExtRequestlndicator;;{ServicedExtRequest}, lntRequestlndicator;;{ServicedlntRequest}; 
stop; Stop, open; OpenDoor; 

Sequence {stop, open}; -- the output events are sent in the order stop followed by open 

Pre; 

cab.currentRequest->notEmpty; - cab was going somewhere 
cab. movement <> #stopped; - cab was moving 

Post: 

cab.currentFloor = f; -- new current floor for the cabin 
if makeStop then -- someone to drop off or pick up 

(cab.movedBy).events->includes (stop ()); - stop sent to cab motor 
cab. movement = #stopped; 

(cab.myDoor).events->includes (open ()); - open sent to door 
cab.doorState = #open; 

self.request->excludesAII (reqsForThisFloor); - removed request(s) for this floor 
if pickUpRequest->notEmpty then 

(self.extReqlndicator).events->includes (ServicedExtRequesf ( 

callingFIr => pickUpRequest.targetFloor, dir => pickRequest. direction)); 

endif; 

if dropOffRequest->notEmpty then 

(self.intReqlndicator).events->includes (ServicedlntRequesf ( 
destFIr => dropOffRequest.targetFloor)); 

endif; 

endif; 

Fig. 5. atFloor Operation Schema for Elevator Control System 

The first line of the Post clause states that the cabin is now found at floor f. The next 
(compound) expression states that if a stop was made, then the cabinis motor was told 
to stop, the cabinis door was told to open, the state attributes of the cabin were 
updated, and the requests that were serviced by this stop were removed from the sys- 
tem. Note that the expression, self.request->excludesAII (reqsForThisFloor), not only 
removes the serviced request objects from the set of Request instances, but deletes 
also all the association links targeting one of these objects from the associations IntRe- 
quest, ExtRequest and CurrentRequest. For an explanation of the frame assumption 
for operation schemas which explains this sort of implicit removal, see [12]. 
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In the Post clause, sending events is described by stating that an event instance was 
put into the event queue of the appropriate actor instance. For example, the third line of 
the postcondition states that the actor instance cab.movedBy, denoting a navigation 
from the cabin to its motor via the HasMotor association, has an event instance called 
stop in its local event queue. Looking closer at the OCL notation, an expression, such 
as cab.doorState = #open, means that the attribute, doorState, of the object cab has the 
value open (the indicates an enumerated type value) after the execution of the oper- 
ation. 

In the description of postconditions we use the principle of minimum set [12] to clarify 
the semantics of the Post clause, to make postconditions more readable and to make it 
possible to state postconditions incrementally. For example, if requesti and requests 
are linked to a cabin, cab, via the HasIntRequest association, then the following two 
conditions are equivalent: 

cab.intRequests->includes (requesti) and cab.intRequests-> includes (requests); (1) 
cab.intRequests = cab.intRequests@pre->union (Set {requesti , requests}) (2) 

The minimum set principle applied to the first condition guarantees that no extra ele- 
ments are included in the cab.intRequests set after the execution of the operation 
(other than requesti and requests). 

For a discussion on the semantic aspects of operation schemas see [12]. 

6 Mapping Use Cases to Operation Schemas 

In this section, we describe the activity of deriving system operations from use cases. 
Generally, operation schemas are derived from user-goal level use cases, but some- 
times sub-function level use cases can be useful too. The general rule is to decompose 
use cases until we get to use cases, where each step of the use case is a system opera- 
tion, more or less. 

This mapping activity is not necessarily straight-forward because the interaction with 
secondary actors can often be vague and may require further clarification of the use 
case in question. Before this mapping activity is started, a class model is made for the 
system which is a first approximation of the i system statei , which will be needed to 
write the operation schemas. This class model (see figure 3 for an example) gets 
refined as the operation schemas are worked out. Moreover, the mapping activity 
exhibits iterations of refining the use case and writing/updating the corresponding 
operation schemas and the class model. 

The general approach for mapping a use case to its corresponding operation schemas 
involves analyzing each step of the use case, looking for events sent by actors that trig- 
ger a system operation; once a trigger has been found, the system operation is 
described by an operation schema. The ultimate goal of the mapping activity is to par- 
tition the use case into a sequence of system operations. An important point to remem- 
ber when deriving system operations from the use case is that for each system 
operation a triggering event must be found. Once we have decomposed the use case 
into system operations, we stop decomposition. Indeed, we have found that further 
decomposition often leads to structured design instead of object-oriented design. 
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We now show, stage-by-stage, the derivation of system operations from the Take Lift 
use case (figure 1). Step 1 of the Main success scenario describes the user making an 
external request for a lifto this is a trigger for a system action. The system action 
comes in step 2 where the system commands a lift to service the request. We, therefore, 
define a system operation called externalRequest which handles this action and spec- 
ify it in an operation schema. To make the trace explicit, we add a hyperlink from the 
use case to the operation schema^ (see the end of step 2 in figure 1). 

Looking now at step 3, we see that the system performs an action, and we need, there- 
fore, to trigger it. Looking closely at the text, we see that the situation was brought up 
by the lift reaching the source floor. We look back to the original problem description 
(section 3) and see that we receive an event whenever the lift reaches a certain floor, in 
our case the source floor. We, therefore, define a system operation called atFloor, trig- 
gered by the floor sensor, which handles the action of stopping the lift, opening the 
door and dismissing the request, and specify it in an operation schema. 

Looking at the steps 4 and 5, we see that no obligation is placed on the system to do 
anything (although note that we will receive an event from the door informing us that 
the door is closed). Similarly to the steps 1 and 2, the steps 6 and 7 indicate a request 
and a corresponding system action, except this time the request is from inside the lift. 
We, therefore, define a system operation called internalRequest which handles this 
action and specify it in an operation schema. Similarly to step 3, step 8 is handled by 
the atFloor system operation. And looking at step 9, we see that no event or obligation 
is placed on the system. 

Now letis look at the steps in the Extensions clause. The steps 2a and 2b, alternatives 
to step 2, detail other situations that need to be dealt with in the externalRequest sys- 
tem operation. Looking at step 2c, we have a condition that no lifts are available; this 
means that the externalRequest system operation is responsible for step 2.c.l, i.e., 
acknowledging and queuing the request. However, we see in step 2.C.2.1 that the sys- 
tem performs an action, and again we need a trigger. Examining closely the text, we 
see that a lift is in a position to go to another floor, in this case to do a pick up. We look 
back to the original problem description (section 3) and see that we receive an event 
whenever the lift closes it door. This event seems to be the best candidate for moving 
off the lift. We, therefore, define a system operation called doorlsClosed, triggered by 
the door, which is responsible for the action of calculating and handling where the lift 
is to go next, and specify it in an operation schema. 

Step (2-3)11 means that the step can be done in parallel to the steps 2 or 3. This step 
along with steps 3a and 6a have no effect on the system functionality. The steps 6b and 
7|| involve multiple stop offs by the lift, and therefore they queue the request with the 
internalRequest system operation and use a combination of atFloor and doorlsClosed 
system operations for stopping and moving off the lift, respectively. The step 7b details 
a situation that needs to be dealt with in the internalRequest system operation. Finally, 
the step 8a has no effect on the system functionality. 



1 . Our convention for referencing the operation schema is to put the system operation name (hy- 
perlinked) inside square brackets with an arrow preceding the name, e.g. [-> sysOpXI . 
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Operation: ElevatorControl::externalRequest (f: Floor, d: Direction) 

Description: An external request to get a lift, indicating the direction desired, is made. 

Notes: The system can receive many externalRequest input events at any one time. 

Use Case(s): TakeLift; 

Scope: Cabin; HasCurrentRequest; IsFoundAt; HasExtRequest; HasTargetFloor; ExtRequest; 
Floor; 

Declares: 

alreadyRequested: Boolean ::= self.extRequest->exists (r | r.direction = d and 
r.targetFloor = f); 

allAvailableCabins: Set (Cabin) ::= self.cabin->select (c | ((c.currentRequest->isEmpty and 
c.doorState = #closed) or (c.currentFloor = f and c.doorState = #open))) ); 

- the set of all cabins that are idle, or stopped with door open at the right floor 
cab: Cabin; 
req; ExtRequest; 

Sends: 

Door::{OpenDoor}, Motor::{GoUp, GoDown}, 

ExtRequestlndicator::{AckExtRequest, ServicedExtRequest}; 

Pre: 

true 

Post: 

if not alreadyRequested then 

if allAvailableCabins->notEmpty then - if cabins are available 

cab = bestSuitedCabin (allAvailableCabins, f); - cab is best suited cabin 
if cab.CurrentFloor@pre = f then -- cab is currently at the requested floor 
cab.doorState = #open; 

(cab.myDoor).eventS->includes (OpenDoor' ()); - note: door may have already been open 
(self.extReqlndicator).events->includes (ServicedExtRequest' (callingFIr => f, 
dir => d)); 

else — the lift was not on floor f 
req.ocllsNew (direction => d); 
req.targetFloor = f; 
self.extRequest->includes (req); 
cab.currentRequest = req; 

if (f.num > cab.currentFloor@pre.num) then - if lift is to go up 
cab. movement = #up; 

(cab.movedBy).events->includes (GoUp' ()); 
else — if lift is to go down 
cab. movement = #down; 

(cab.movedBy).events->includes (GoDown' ()); 

endif; 

endif; 

else — else retain the request to deal with later when there is a lift that becomes free 
req.ocllsNew (direction => d); 
req.targetFloor = f; 
self.extRequest->includes (req); 

endif; 

(self.extReqlndicator).events->includes (AckExtRequesf ()); 

endif; 

Fig. 6. externalRequest Operation Schema for Elevator Control System 

A summary of all the event exchanges between the system and the actors is shown by 
the System Context Model in figure 2. This model indicates that there are four kinds of 
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input events: externalRequest, doorlsClosed, atFloorand internalRequest. These input 
events trigger the system operations of the same names. We have already discussed the 
operation schema for the atFloor system operation. We will now present the operation 
schema for the externalRequest system operation. For reason of size, the other system 
operation schemas are not shown. Interested readers, however, can find them on the 
web [13]. 

The parameterized predicate bestSuitedCabin (line 3) results in the lift cabin that is 
best suited for servicing the request; we do not provide the definition of this parameter- 
ized predicate in this paper; it would be defined by taking into account the cabinsi 
scheduling policy. 

The Post clause also shows a convention for sending unnamed event instances. The 
condition, (cab.movedBy).events->includes (GoUpi ()), asserts that an unnamed event 
instance of the event type GoUp was put into the event queue of the actor instance 
cab.movedBy. 

7 Related Work 

The idea of operation schema descriptions comes from the work on the Fusion method 
by Coleman et al. [2]. They took many ideas for operation schemas from formal nota- 
tions, in particular, Z and VDM. The operation schema notation that we present here 
has a similar goal to the original proposal, but we have made notable changes to the 
style and format of the schema. After the initial work on Fusion, Coleman introduced 
use cases into Fusion and briefly discussed the relationship between them and opera- 
tion schemas [3]. Our work on relating operation schemas to use cases can be seen as 
an elaboration of this work. 

Z [14] and VDM [7] are both rich formal notations but they suffer from the problem 
that they are very costly to introduce into software development environments, as is 
the case with most formal methods, because of their high requirements for mathemati- 
cal maturity on the user. On the other hand, OCL, the language used in operation sche- 
mas, has the advantage of being a relatively small and mathematically less-demanding 
language that is targeted at developers. One of the secrets of OCIis simplicity is that it 
uses navigation and operators manipulating collections rather than relations. Also, 
OCL was created for the distinct and sole purpose of navigating UML models, making 
it ideal for describing constraints and expressing predicates when a system is modeled 
with the UML. 

The Catalysis approach [5], developed by Di Souza and Wills, provides action specifi- 
cations which, of all related work, is the closest to ours. Catalysis defines two types of 
actions: localized and joint actions. Localized actions are what we would term opera- 
tions in our approach and joint actions are related to use cases. In the endeavor to sup- 
port controlled refinement by decomposition through a single mechanism. Catalysis 
defines actions, which can be decomposed into subordinate actions, at a lower-level of 
abstraction, or composed to form a superordinate action, at a higher-level of abstrac- 
tion. Furthermore, Catalysis defines joint actions to describe multi-party collabora- 
tions, and localized actions to describe strictly the services provided by a type. 
However, joint actions lack the ability of goal-based use cases to describe stakeholder 
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concerns due to the focus of pre- and postconditions on state changes and not the goals 
and obligations of the participants/ stakeholders. The activity of assuring stakeholder 
concerns, when writing use cases, is often a source for discovering new business rules, 
and it was for this reason that we chose to supplement use cases with operation sche- 
mas rather than replace them with operation schemas. In addition, effective use cases 
have the ability to describe complex sequencing in a understandable and intuitive way; 
more formal approaches, such as joint actions, in the presence of complex sequencing 
are less intuitive to understand and can be hard to produce due to inflexibility of formal 
languages. On the other hand, it could be argued against our approach that refining use 
cases to operation schemas is less direct and more heuristic-driven because of the gap 
between the two notations. 

8 Conclusion 

We described an approach that supplements use case descriptions with operation sche- 
mas. An operation schema is a declarative specification of a system operation written 
in OCL. We believe that we have shown that supplementing use cases with operation 
schemas provides the benefits of rigorous behavioral specification while still retaining 
the advantages of goal-based use cases. Moreover, we highlighted a possible mapping 
between a use case and its corresponding operation schemas on an elevator control 
system example. 

Currently, we are focusing our work on the description of concurrent system opera- 
tions and on the development of tool support for operation schemas. 
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Abstract. Descriptions of reactive systems focus heavily on behavioral aspects, 
often in terms of scenarios. To cope with the increasing complexity of services 
provided by these systems, behavioral aspects need to be handled early in the 
design process with flexible and concise notations as well as expressive con- 
cepts. UML offers different notations and concepts that can help describe such 
services. However, several necessary concepts appear to be absent from UML, 
but present in the Use Case Map (UCM) scenario notation. In particular. Use 
Case Maps allow scenarios to be mapped to different architectures composed of 
various component types. The notation supports structured and incremental de- 
velopment of complex scenarios at a high level of abstraction, as well as their 
integration. UCMs specify variations of run-time behavior and scenario struc- 
tures through sub-maps "pluggable" into placeholders called stubs. This paper 
presents how UCM concepts could be used to extend the semantics and nota- 
tions of UML for the modeling of complex reactive systems. Adding a "UCM 
view" to the existing UML views can help bridging the gap separating require- 
ments and use cases from more detailed views (e.g. expressed with interaction 
diagrams and statechart diagrams). Examples from telecommunications systems 
are given and a corresponding design trajectory is also suggested. 



1 Introduction 

The modeling of reactive (event-driven) systems requires an early emphasis on behav- 
ioral aspects such as interactions between the system and the external world (includ- 
ing the users), on the cause-to-effect relationships among these interactions, and on 
intermediate activities performed by the system. Scenarios are particularly good at 
representing such aspects so that various stakeholders can understand them. 

Owing to their distributed and critical nature, telecommunications systems are rep- 
resentative of complex reactive systems. Emerging telecommunications services re- 
quire industries and standardization bodies (ANSI, ETSI, ISO, ITU, TIA, etc.) to 
describe and design increasingly complex functionalities, architectures, and protocols. 
This is especially true of wireless systems, where the mobility of users and of termi- 
nals brings an additional dimension of complexity. Recent and upcoming technologies 
based on agents and IP, which involve complex and sometimes unpredictable policy- 
driven negotiations between communicating entities, also raise new modeling issues 
as protocols and entities become more dynamic in nature and evolve at run time. 
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The design and standardization of telecommunication systems and services results 
from a design process frequently comprised of three major stages. At stage 1, services 
are first described from the user’s point of view in prose form, with use cases, and 
with tables. The focus of the second stage is on control flows between the different 
entities involved, represented using sequence diagrams or Message Sequence Charts 
— MSC [ Fj| . Finally, stage 3 aims to provide (informal) specifications of protocols 
and procedures. Formal specifications are sometimes provided (e.g. in SDL [pl^), but 
they are still of marginal use |Q. ITU-T developed this three-stage methodology two 
decades ago to describe services and protocols for ISDN. Naturally, such descriptions 
emphasize the reactive and behavioral nature of telecommunications systems. In this 
methodology, scenarios are often used as a means to model system functionalities and 
interactions between the entities such that different stakeholders may understand their 
general intent as well as technical details. 



1.1 Requirements for a Scenario Notation 

Due to the inherent complexity and scale of emerging telecommunications systems, 
special attention has to be brought to the early stages of the design process. The focus 
should be on system and functional views rather than on details belonging to a lower 
level of abstraction, or to later stages in this process. Many ITU-T members recognize 
the need to improve this process in order to cope with the new realities cited above. In 
particular. Study Group 10, which is responsible for the evolution of standards such as 
MSC, SDL, and TTCN, recently approved a new research question that could lead to 
a new recommendation by 2003 | |l4l . 

This research question will focus on what notation may be developed to comple- 
ment MSCs, SDL and UML in capturing user requirements in the early stages of 
design when very little design detail is available. Such notation should be able to 
describe user requirement scenarios without any reference to states, messages or sys- 
tem components. Reusability of scenarios across a wide range of architectures is 
needed with allocation of scenario responsibilities to architectural components. The 
notation should enable simpler modeling of dynamic systems, early performance 
analysis at the requirements level, and early detection of undesirable interactions 
among services or scenarios. 

While UML activity diagrams provide some capability in this area | [T7| , a notation 
with dynamic (run-time) refinement capability and better allocation of scenario re- 
sponsibilities to architectural components is required. 



1.2 Extending UML with Use Case Maps Concepts 



Use Case Maps (UCMs) visually represent causal scenarios combined with 

structures. UCMs show related use cases in a map-like diagram. They have a history 
of mj^cations to the description of reactive systems of different natures (e.g. 
0000)’ avoidance and detection of undesirable interactions between sce- 

narios or services (e.g. 00 [|I^) and to early performance analysis (e. g. Il21| ). A 
more extensive bibliography can be found in the UCM User Group library |23|]. 
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The addition of several useful concepts found in the UCM notation to UML would 
make the latter a more appealing tool for designing reactive systems. UCMs ha ve a 
number of properties that satisfy many of the requirements described in Section o 
scenarios can be mapped to different architectures, variations of run-time behavior 
and structures can be expressed, and scenarios can be structured and integrated incre- 
mentally in a way that facilitates the early detection of undesirable interactions. This 
paper presents how UCM concepts could be used to extend the semantics and nota- 
tions of UML for the modeling of complex reactive systems. Adding a "UCM view" 
to the existing UML views can also help bridging the gap separating requirements and 
use cases (e.g. as found in stage 1 of the ITU-T methodology) from more detailed 
views expressed with interaction diagrams (stage 2) and statechart diagrams (stage 3). 

Through examples from the telecommunications domain, this paper illustrates how 
UCM concepts can be used to extend UML semantics and notations in the modeling 
of reactive systems. Section ^introduces Use Case Maps and defines its core concepts 
in terms of the UML semantic metamodel (version 1.3). Section ^ shows how UCMs 
combine behavioral scenarios and structures in a single view. The benefits of captur- 
ing dynamic run-time behavior are illustrated in Section]^ Section^ goes beyond the 
core concepts and presents other potential benefits offered by UCMs, together with a 
UCM/UML design trajectory suitable for reactive systems. 



2 Use Case Maps Core Concepts 

The Use Case Maps notation is based on various core concepts. This section focuses 
on a subset of these concepts and links them to the existing UML semantic meta- 
model. Advanced concepts more specific to UCMs, which will lead to suggestions on 
how to improve the UML metamodel and notations, are discussed in Sections[^and|^ 



2.1 Overview of the UCM Notation 



Use Case Maps are used as a visual notation for describing causal relationships be- 
tween responsibilities bound to underlying organizational structures of abstract com- 
ponents. Responsibilities are generic and can represent actions, activities, operations, 
tasks to perform, and so on. Components are also generic and can represent software 
entities (objects, processes, databases, servers, etc.) as well as non-software entities 
(e.g. actors). The relationships are said to be causal because they involve concurrency 
and partial orderings of activities and because they link causes (e.g., preconditions 
and triggering events) to effects (e.g. postconditions and resulting events). 

UCMs are useful for describing telecommunications services at an early st age in 
the design cycle, even when no component is involved. For example, pig. l[ a) de- 
scribes the basic call process of a simplified telecommunications system, the Tiny 
Telephone System (TTS), accompanied by the Originating Call Screening (OCS) 
feature in |Fig. 1 b). 

This map contains many of the elements that form the core of the UCM notation. 
Informally, a start point (filled circle) is where scenarios are caused, upon the arrival 
of a triggering event and/or the satisfaction of preconditions. The scenario effect is 
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represented as an end point (bar), which describes some resulting event and/or post- 
conditions. Responsibilities are represented as crosses. UCM paths, which connect the 
different elements discussed so far and show the progression of a scenario along a use 
case, may fork and join in different ways. OR-forks represent alternative paths, which 
may be guarded by conditions. AND-forks (narrow bars) represent concurrent paths 
along which the scenario evolves. OR-joins are used to merge common paths whereas 
AND-joins (not shown here) are used to synchronize concurrent paths. The diamonds 
represent stu bs and act as containers for sub-maps called plug-ins. For instance, the 
OCS map in pig. 1 b) could be plugged in the Originating stub of the Basic Call 



Start Point Stub AND (fork) 




Responsibility Condition 

^ OR (fork) J 

[aibwed] I 



si » 



\ 



pd [denied! 

End Point 



/ 



b) OCS plug-in map 



map. This requires a binding relationship that would specify how the start and end 
points of the plug-in map would he connected to the path segments going into or 
coming out of the stub. In this example, the binding relationship is {<IN1, sl>, 
<OUTl, el>, <OUT2, e2>}. 

Fig. 1 Tiny Telephone System example, with one feature. 



According to the UCM notation and semantics, the TTS scenarios are interpreted 
in the following way. Upon the arrival of a call request (req), the OCS feature checks 
whether the call should be allowed or denied (chk). If denied, then a call denied reply 
is prepared (pd) and signaled (sig). If allowed, then the system verifies whether the 
called party is busy or idle (vrfy). If busy, then a busy reply is prepared (pb) and 
signaled. If idle, then a ringback reply is prepared (prb) and signaled (sig) concur- 
rently with the update of the system status (upd) and a resulting ringing event (ring). 

This example illustrates how UCM descriptions abstract from messages, data and 
control, while focusing on general causal flows between causes, responsibilities, and 
effects. UCMs are neither dataflow diagrams nor control flow diagrams (where con- 
trol is often associated to procedure calls or method invocations) 



2.2 Current UCM Semantics 

The UCM abstract syntax and static semantics are currently based on a graph struc- 
ture (^ore specifically a hypergraph) and described in a XML document type defini- 
tion 10. The concrete syntax is visual and was introduced in the previous section. All 
of these are supported by a visual editing tool, the UCM Navigator [ 11^ , together with 
a set of valid transformations that ensure the satisfaction of well-formed rules. Dy- 
namic semantics is yet informal, although one has been indirectly provided in terms 
of the formal language LOTOS whose underlying semantics is based on labeled 
transition systems, on CCS and on CSP ||2)0. 
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However, the main semantic concepts of Us e Case Maps are hidden behind various 
details and implementation-related concerns. |Pig. 2| captures, in general terms and 
independently of the current hypergraph-based semantics, the UCM core concepts in 
the form of a class diagram. This diagram abstracts from many class attributes, rela- 
tionships, and constraints in order to focus on the essence of what concepts should be 
preserved in the context of an integration with UML. 




Fig. 2 Overview of UCM core concepts. 



m 



In this diagram, the white classes are the ones implicitly used by the TTS example 
Fi" T| and they are described in [Table 1| The shaded classes will be discussed in 



other examples to be given in the remaining sections. 



Table 1 Description of UCM concepts. 



Class Name 
Map 

Path Element 
Start Point 
End Point 
Action Element 
Responsibility 

Continuation 

Element 



Description 

Composition of path elements and components. Maps can be used as plug- 
ins for stubs. Maps must contain at least one start point and one end point. 
Superclass similar to a node in a connected graph. 

Beginning of a causal scenario (cause) possibly with preconditions. 

End of a causal scenario (effect), possibly with postconditions. 

A path element on a causal path. References a responsibility. 

Performs an action, activity, task, function, etc. Dynamic responsibilities 
(not discussed in this paper) possess additional attributes. 

Superclass representing a location where multiple path elements can con- 
nect together in a non- sequential way (i.e. with multiple predecessors 
and/or successors) as specified by a continuation rule. Each subclass de- 
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OR 

AND 

Stub 

Static Stub 



fines its continuation rule (may be user-specified). In the case of a stub, the 
sub-map is the continuation rule. 

Composition (fork or join) of paths as alternatives. Conditions (guards) can 
be attached to paths that fork. 

Composition (fork or join) of concurrent paths. 

Superclass representing a container for sub-maps (plug-ins). 

Stub with a single sub-map (plug-in) and its binding relationship. 



2.3 Linking UCM Concepts to UML 



UCM concepts can be linked to UML in many ways. In this paper, we take advantage 
of similarities between UCMs and activity diagrams to facilitate this connection. 
Activity diagrams share many concepts with UCMs. They have comm on cons tructs 
and even the notations are alike, to some extent. The TTS example in Fig. 1| could 
effectively be described in terms of activity diagrams without any difficulty. The 
suggested uses of these notations are however slightly different. They both target the 
modeling of system-wide procedures and scenarios, but activity diagrams focus on 
internal processing, often found in business-oriented models (e.g. workflows), 
whereas UCMs are also concerned with external (asynchronous) events, which are 
essential to the modeling of systems that are reactive in nature. 

Despite these usage differences, it seems appropriate to link the UCM concepts to 
the semantic model of activity diagrams; the Activity Graphs metamodel. Use Case 
Maps could be cast into this metamodel by using extension mechanisms that UML 
proposes, such as stereotypes, tagged values, additional OCL constraints and appro- 
priate notation icons [17]. However in this paper, we suggest that several UCM con- 
cepts not supported by activity diagrams are important, simple, and useful enough to 
be included as part of the UML metamodel itself. In this way, the whole UML com- 
munity would benefit from the suggested enhancements, whereas the use of exten- 
sions would lead to yet another notation based on UML which would not really be 
integrated to other notations that also extend UML (hence leading to interworking and 
compatibility issues). 

Eve n in th is context, the integration of UCMs to UML could be done in many 
ways. [Fig. 3{ a) presents an option where the UML Behavioral Elements package, 
found in the UML metamodel layer, is extended with a new sub-package for UCM 
concepts (shaded package). The latter depends on metaclasses found in Activity 
Graphs (for UCM paths) and on Collaborations (for UCM components, to be covered 
in Section J,). However, this option would result in a new package with a lot of 
du plicatio n in an already crowded set of packages and metaclasses. 

pig. 3| [b) illustrates an alternative where the modifications are done directly to the 
Activity Graphs package. The latter would still depend on State Machines and, unlike 
th e current UML standard, it would also depend on Collaborations. 

ffable 2 presents, through a simple mapping, how Activity Graphs metaclasses al- 
ready support many UCM concepts discussed in [Table I 
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a) UCM concepts in the UML metamodel b) Extending Activity Graphs to support UCMs 
Fig. 3 Integrating UCM concepts to the UML metamodel layer. 



Table 2 Mapping UCM concepts to Activity Graphs metaclasses. 



UCM Concept 
Map 

Path Element 

Start Point 
End Point 
Action Element 



Responsibility 

Continuation 

Element 

OR 

AND 

Stub 

Static Stub 



Corresponding Metaclasses 

ActivityCraph (from Activity Graphs), a child class of StateMachine. 
StateVertex (from State Machines), the parent class of State and Pseu- 
doState, which is also similar to a node in a graph. 

SimpleState (from State Machines), a State without nested states. 
SimpleState (from State Machines), a State without nested states. 
ActionState (from Activity Graphs), an atomic action. In UML, an Action- 
State is a SimpleState with an entry action whose only exit transition is 
triggered by the implicit event of completing the execution of the entry 
action. This is similar to a UCM responsibility. 

Associated with ActionState (from Activity Graphs), an atomic action 
referenced by an Action Element (in UCM terms). 

StateVertex (from State Machines), the parent class of PseudoState and 
(indirectly) of SuhActivityState. 

PseudoState (from State Machines), of kind choice for an OR-fork and of 
kind junction for an OR-join. 

PseudoState (from State Machines), of kind fork for an AND-fork and of 
kind Join for an AND-join. 

CompositeState (from State Machines), which may contain submachines. 
SuhActivityState (from Activity Graphs), which may reference only one 
sub-ActivityGraph, just like a UCM static stub contains only one plug-in. 



The Activity Graphs metamodel hence possess all the necessary el ements to sup- 
port the UCM concepts discussed so far. The different relationships in pig. 2 are also 
covered by the underlying State Machines metamodel: "is predecessor for" is captured 
by the transitions linking the different states, "is bound to" is taken care of internally 
by the SuhActivityState representing the UCM static stub, and "must include" could 
be refined as a new OCL constraint. 

There are still minor differences between these UCM concepts and the semantics 
of Activity Graphs. In Activity Graphs, all of the paths leaving a fork must eventually 
merge in a subsequent join, and multiple layers of forks and joins must be well nested. 
There is currently no such restriction on UCMs. Also, UCM static stubs may have 
multiple incoming path segments, and plug-ins can have multiple start points, whereas 
a SuhActivityState is limited to one initial state in the corresponding sub- 
ActivityGraph. However this can be overcome in a number of ways as SubActivity- 
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Graph is a child class of SubmachineState (see [Fig. 7 1 , which does not have such 
limitation. Enhancements to the binding relationship between SubActivityState and 
ActivityGraph could also solve this problem. 

The next section will discuss the role of UCM components for linking scenarios to 
structures, as well as their potential impact on the UML metamodel. 



3 Combining Scenarios and Structures 

One of the main strengths of UCMs resides in their capacity to visually integrate 
scenarios and structural components in a single view. In the design of reactive sys- 
tems, such view is most useful for understanding scenario paths in their context, and 
for enabling high-level architectural reasoning. 



3.1 UCM Component Notation 



UCM scenarios can be bound to structures by visually allocating path elements to 
underlying components. The UCM notation distinguishes, through different shapes, 
several types of components useful in a reactive system context (e.g. processes, ob- 
jects, agents, interrupt service routines, etc.). However, such distinctions are beyond 
the scope of this paper, and simple rectangles will be used as a notation for generic 
UCM components representing software entities as well as no n-softw are entities. 
UCM paths can be bound to various component structures. R^^uses a simplified 



version of the TTS system in Fig. 1 



to illustrate this concept. In pig. 4y a), a UCM path 
is bound to an agent-based architecture where Users can communicate only through 
their respective Agents. Start points indicate where users initiate events (causes) 
whereas end points indicate where resulting events (effects) are observed. The various 
components are responsible for performing the responsibilities allocated to them. 

As they can easily be decoupled from structures, UCM paths improve the reusabil- 
ity of scenarios and lead to be havior al patterns that can be utilized across a wide range 
of applications. For instance, pig. 4 b) reuses the same scenario path in a very differ- 
ent context where components are based on the Intelligent Network (IN) reference 
model 0. In this architecture, the Switch is the component responsible for establish- 
ing communication between users. However, the "intelligence" behind many IN fea- 
tures is located outside the switch, inside network elements called service nodes (SN). 
In this context, the chk responsibility, which is associated to the OCS feature, is per- 
formed by the SN component. 

This UCM view, where scenarios and structures are combined, is most useful for 
architectural reasoning early in the design cycle. UCM paths are also more likely to 
survive evolutions and other modifications to the underlying architecture than scenar- 
ios described in terms of message exchanges or interactions between components. For 
instance, note how the two following message sequence charts differ in nature and 
complexity (UML sequence diagram s could have been used just as well). |Fig. 4t c) is 
an MSC capturing the scenario from lFig.'^ a) in terms of message exchanges. This is 
a straightforward interpretation with artificial messages (in italic cha racters) . Other 
such MSCs could possibly be derived from the same scenario path. pig. 4 d) is a 
potential MSC of the same scenario path, but this time bound to the IN-based ar- 
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User: A Agent:A Agent;B User:B 





a) Agent-based architecture 



SN 




c) A possible MSC for (a) 

UserA Switch SN UserB 




b) Intelligent Network-based architecture 



d) A possible MSC for (b) 



Fig. 4 UCM path bound to two different component structures, and potential MSCs. 



chitecture. Complex protocols could be involved between the switch and the service 
node, hence resulting in multiple messages. Communication constraints also prevent 
users from communicating directly with service nodes; therefore the switch needs to 
be involved as a relay. By using a UCM view, all these issues related to messages, 
protocols, communication constraints, and structural evolutions (e.g. from one version 
of the structure to the next) can be abstracted from, and the focus can be put on reus- 
able causal scenarios in their structural context. If a structure is modified, path ele- 
ments need only to be rebound to appropriate components. 



3.2 UML Semantics Support 



The UCM core concepts ( |Fig. 2 ) contains a class representing the Component con- 
cept. Components may be of different types and may contain other sub-components. 
Path elements are allocated to such components, as discussed in the previous section. 

In the UML metamodel, the ClassifierRole metaclass (from the Collaborations 
package) seems to fit best the concept of a UCM component. Like ClassifierRoles, 
UCM components are interpreted as roles rather than as particular instances; e.g. pig.| 
l^(a) uses two generic component types for users and agents, with roles A (originating 
party) and B (terminating party). Being UML Classifiers themselves, ClassifierRoles 
may declare other ClassifierRoles nested in their scope, just like UCM components 
may contain sub-components. A ClassifierRole specifies a restricted view of a more 
generic Classifier. Similarly, a UCM component shows only a partial view of the 
overall behavior of that component type. For all these reasons, we believe that the 
current ClassifierRole can support the UCM component concept as is. Note that the 
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UCM component concept is not equivalent to the UML Component metaclass (from 
the Core package), which represents a replaceable part of a system that packages 
implementation and provides the realization of a set of interfaces. 

The need for ClassifierRol e expla ins the additional dependency between Activity 
Graphs and Collaborations in |Fig. 3t b). Still, the allocation of UCM path elements to 
their components cannot be easily captured by Activity Graphs. The latter possess the 
concept of Partition, which is a mechanism for dividing the states of an activity graph 
into groups. Partitions are visualized as swimlanes in UML activity diagrams. Unfor- 
tunately, Partitions have poor semantics because they simply regroup instances of the 
very abstract ModelElement metaclass (from the Core package) and they are quite 
removed from the rest of the UML metamodel. Hence, the metamo del need s to be 
enriche d to su pport the useful "is allocated to" relationship found in |Fig. 2| In that 
regard, ^ig. 5 proposes two potential solutions: 




(UCM Path Element) (UCM Component) (UCM Path Element Group) (UCM Component) 



Fig. 5 Two possible solutions for the support of the UCM component concept. 



Since StateVertex captures the essence of UCM path elements (see [Table 2| ), they 
could be allocated directly to components, represented by ClassifierRole. Another 
solution would be to reuse the Partition concept of Activity Graphs and allocate a 
partition to a ClassifierRole (all relevant classes of Activity Graphs, and even Stat- 
eVertex, are subclasses of ModelElement). Both solutions achieve our goal, but we 
prefer the second one because it is expressed in terms of Activity Graphs, not in terms 
of State Machines, and it has the capability of supporting non-StateVertex elements. 



4 Modeling Dynamic Run-Time Behavior 

Another important characteristic of the UCM notation is its capability of combining 
and integrating scenario paths in a way that enables the modeling of dynamic run-time 
behavior. This section presents how dynamic stubs can be used to localize and visual- 
ize, at design time, how alternative behavioral scenarios could evolve at run time. 



4.1 UCM Notation for Dynamic Stub and Timers 

UCMs can help structuring and integrating scenarios in various ways. The most inter- 
esting construct to do so is certainly the Dynamic Stub, shown as a dashed diamond. 
While static stubs contain only one plug-in map, dynamic stubs may contain multiple 
sub-maps, whose selection can be determined at run-time according to a selection 
policy. Such a policy can make use of preconditions, assertions, run-time information, 
composition operators, etc. in order to select the plug-in(s) to use. Selection policies 
are usually described with a (formal or informal) language suitable for the context 
w here the y are used. 

[Fig. 6[ a) extends our original TTS Basic Call with two dynamic stubs. Whether the 
underlying architecture is based on agents, IN, or other types of components is not 
essential to the understanding of this example, hence components are not included. 
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This new system contains three features: the original OCS feature. Call Name 
Delivery iCND — displays the caller's phone number with disp), and TeenLine. This 
last feature prevents several users (often teenagers) to use the phone for pre-set time 
intervals (e.g. from 7 PM to 10 PM), although users (e.g. parents) who provide a valid 
personal identification number (PIN) in a timely fa shion ca n establish a call. 

All these features are captured by plug-in maps ( |Fig. 6t b-e)). To simplify bindings, 
plug-in start/end points have been given the same names as the input/output stub 
segments to which they are bound. The Originating stub contains three plug-ins: 
Default (b), TeenLine (d), and OCS (e). The Display stub contains only two: CND 
(c) and Default (b). The latter shows that a plug-in can be reused in multiple stubs. 
Together, these five UCMs integrate multiple end-to-end sequential scenarios in a 
structured and concise way. 
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d) TeenLine plug-in map 
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Fig. 6 Basic Call UCM with dynamic stubs and their plug-ins. 



The TeenLine plug-in contains a Timer named getPiN and shown with a clock 
symbol. Timers are special waiting places awaiting an event from their environment 
(which is the case here) or from other scenarios when visually connected to an end 
point (synchronous triggering) or to an empty path segment (asynchronous trigger- 
ing). If the required event does not arrive in time, then the timeout path (shown with a 
zigzag symbol) is followed. 

The selection policy for the Display stub could be as simple as: use CND if the 
called party has subscribed to the CND feature, else use Default. For the Origi- 
nating stub however, the selection policy would need to be more complex because a 
user could have subscribed to both the OCS and TeenLine features. There could po- 
tentially be an undesirable interaction between these two features, and the selection 
policy can be used to solve it, either in a fixed way (e.g. with priorities) or by stating a 
run-time resolution rule. Dynamic stubs make more local the potential conflicts that 
could arise between scenarios (hence leading to simpler an^sis), and their selection 
policies can help avoiding or resolving these conflicts [^[^. This particular way of 
looking at scenario combinations is at the basis of a feature interaction filtering 
method where undesirable interactions can be detected and dealt with early in the 
design cycle [^j. 
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4.2 UML Semantics Support 



As shown in [Fig. 2 a Dynamic Stub is a Stub to which multiple Maps (plug-ins) are 
bound and to which a Selection Poiicy is associated. A selection policy instance 
should be defined as a potentially reusable object rather than as a mere attribute. 

Stubs a nd Static Stubs were respectively mapped to CompositeState and Subactiv- 
ityState in [Table 2 Currently, the Activity Graphs and State Machines metamodels 
cannot represent, in a simple way, multiple bindings of sub -maps (i.e. ActivityGraph) 
to a stub. As a consequence, extensions appear necessary. Fig. 7 proposes a solution 
with DynamicStub as a new child class of CompositeState. Dynamic stubs may refer- 
ence possibly many sub-maps, and they handle a binding relationship for each refer- 
ence (instead of only one as in SubactivityState and SubmachineState). A Selection- 
Policy, which is an abstract Relationship, is associated to each dynamic stub. 



(UCMStub) 




Fig. 7 Extending Activity Graphs with dynamic stubs. 

The support of the Waiting Place and Timer concepts (as illustrated in the TeenLine 
plug-in map, |Mg. 0[d)) could be achieved with StateVertex. When such "wait states" 
are required, many UML methods suggest that statechart diagrams be used instead of 
activity diagrams IT^l . However, we believe that wait states have their place in activ- 
ity diagrams and UOvIs for the modeling of reactive systems. 



5 Beyond the Core Concepts 

This section describes our vision on how Use Case Maps would fit in a UML-based 
design process. We go beyond the core concepts to address issues like connections 
between models and design trajectories suitable for telecommunications systems. 

UML regroups various diagram techniques, which capture different views or par- 
tial representations of a same system. Some are more appropriate for the early stages 
of design (close to the requirements) while others are more appropriate for later stages 
(e.g. detailed design and implementation). These diagram techniques often focus on 
two orthogonal axes. Structural diagrams target software and conceptual entities and 
their relationships (e.g. class, object, component, and deployment diagrams), whereas 
behavioral diagrams emphasize behavior (e.g. sequence, collaboration, and statechart 
diagrams). 

Structural diagrams can capture some aspects of system requirements such as the 
architecture and the application domain. They also share connections with behavioral 
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diagrams, where the referenced entities often come from structural diagrams. Yet, 
there exists a conceptual gap between functional requirements (and u se cases) and 
their realization in terms of behavioral diagrams, as illustrated in pig. 8 

A UCM view represents a useful piece of the puzzle that helps bridge this gap. Re- 
quirements and use cases usually provide a black-box view where the system is de- 
scribed according to its external behavior. UML behavioral diagrams have a glass-box 
view describing the internal behavior in a detailed way. UCMs can provide a trace- 
able progression from functional requirements to detailed views based on states, com- 
ponents and interactions, while at the same time combining behavior and structure in 
an explicit and visual way. Whereas sequence and collaboration diagrams usually 
show the behavior of several objects within a single use case and statechart diagrams 
show the behavior of a single object across many use cases, UCMs show the behavior 
of many objects for many use cases. In our experience, this view contributes greatly 
to the understanding of complex reactive systems. 
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■ — along paths. 



Use Case Maps 

Project gray-box visual 
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W 

Provide a framework for 
making detailed design 
decisions to be expressed with 
more appropriate UML views. 



Fig. 8 UCMs as a missing piece of the UML puzzle. 



Investment in UCMs can also be leveraged by connecting them to other UML 

views or to other modeling/specification languages. For instance: 

• Buhr and Casselman use UCMs to generate class diagrams [^. Similarly, Paech 
uses activity diagrams as a bridge between use cases and class diagrams JT^ . 

• Once protocols and communication constraints are known (may be described by 
AssociationRoles connecting ClassifierRoles), UCM s can l ead to various MSCs, 
sequence diagrams, and collaboration diagrams (e.g. pig. 4 i. This generation is in 
the process of being formalized and automated in the UCM Navigator tool. 

• Bordeleau presents a method for the generation of MSCs and hierarchical state 

machines (e.g. statechart diagrams and ROOMcharts) from UCMs Sales 

and Probert are doing similar work for the generation of SDL models | |2^ . 

• Amyot et al. use LOTOS as a formal means to validate UCMs and high-level de- 



signs and to detect undesirable interactions early in the design cycle M O 
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• Other research projects include the generation of performance models (e.g. in Lay- 
ered Queuing Networks — LQNs) and of abstract test cases (e.g. in the Tree and 
Tabular Combined Notation — TTCN). 

These connections enable the creation of many design trajectories relevant to tele- 
communications systems, as suggested in the introduction. In particular, we envision 
the following trajectory, inspired from requirements capture and architectural 

reasoning is done with UCMs (stage 1), which are first transformed into MSCs or 
interaction diagrams (stage 2), then into state machines in SDL/UML | |12| or UML- 
RT statechart diagrams (stage 3), and finally into concrete implementations (pos- 
sibly through automated code generation). Validation, verification, performance 
analysis, interaction detection, and test generation could be performed at all stages. 



6 Conclusions and Future Work 

This pap er illustrates how UCMs satisfy some of the requirements described in Sec- 
tion |l.l[ Section ^ shows, at a semantic level, how the UML Activity Graphs meta- 
model already supports most of the core concepts behind the UCM notation. Ad- 
vanced UCM concepts can be used to combine structure and behavior (through the 
allocation of path elements to components) and to model dynamic run-time behavior 
(with dynamic stubs and selection policies). These concepts can be integrated to the 
UML metamodel by extending Activity Graphs and connecting them to Collabora- 
tions (Sections and Other UCM concepts and notations not discussed in this 
paper include exceptions, failure points, (a)synchronous interactions between paths, 
and dynamic components and responsibilities |^, and they are left for future work. 

In this paper, we attempted to minimize the number of modifications to the seman- 
tics of UML 1.3. However, in UML 2.0, Activity Graphs may be decoupled from 
State Machines. A reorganization of these packages could represent a good opportu- 
nity for including the UCM concepts discussed here. 

Both the UCM notation and activity diagrams could be used to visualize these con- 
cepts. However, the latter would need to be extended to support bidimensional struc- 
tures (swimlanes show partitions in one dimension only). As a consequence, straight 
lines used to represent causality between activities might need to become splines in 
order to adapt better to complex structures and to distinguish them from component 
boundaries. Also, the symbol used for activities might be too large to fit into these 
components. Hence, from a layout perspective, there are some advantages in using 
splines (as in UCM paths) and small crosses (as in UCM responsibilities). Note also 
that UCM may diminish the need for use case diagrams as many relationships be- 
tween use cases (e.g. inclusion, extension, generalization) can be, to some extent, 
modeled by judicious use of stubs and plug-ins. Again, a good compromise between 
use case diagrams, activity diagrams, and UCMs requires further study. 

The UCM notation enjoys an enthusiastic community of users and it has been used 
successfully in the domains of telecommunications and other reactive systems. How- 
ever, users also complain about the lack of formal semantics and of a few concepts 
found in UML (such as actors distinguished from other components). We see in this 
an opportunity to add UCMs as a useful view of UML models, to integrate new ex- 
pressive concepts to the UML metamodel, to precise the semantics of UCMs, to link 
UCMs to other languages and methodologies, and to move beyond reactive systems. 
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Abstract. UML-Sequence Diagrams can be seen as an object oriented variant of 
the ITU-T standard language Message Sequence Chart (MSC) which is very 
popular mainly in the telecommunication area. Both notations would benefit 
from a unification together with a further elaboration. A comparison of 
Sequence Diagrams and MSCs demonstrates the big advantage of MSCs con- 
cerning composition mechanisms, particularly with respect to the branching con- 
stmct in Sequence Diagrams. Therefore, MSC inline expressions and High Level 
MSCs (HMSCs) are of special interest for the inclusion into Sequence Dia- 
grams. High Level MSCs may be employed for formalizing and structuring the 
constmction of scenarios for Use Cases. In order to arrive at a most intuitive rep- 
resentation, HMSCs are re-interpreted in a way which has an analogy in hyper- 
text-like specifications. Because of this analogy, the notation ‘HyperMSC’ is 
introduced. The scenarios derived from Use Cases in form of HyperMSCs can 
be employed also as a basis for the specification of test cases. 

Keywords. UML, MSC, Sequence Diagrams, Use Cases, 00, software engi- 
neering, testing, distributed systems, real time systems, telecommunication 



1 Introduction 

Sequence Diagrams in UML resulted from two sources: Ivar Jacobson’s interaction 
diagrams (Objectory) [7] and the 1992 version of the MSC language (MSC-92) [13]. 
From MSC-92 first an 00 variant, called OMSC, was developed at Siemens which 
essentially combined a subset of MSC with constructs typical for 00 design, in partic- 
ular, the construct for method calls [2]. Sequence Diagrams are a further development 
and adjustment of OMSC [12]. They do not claim to have the same degree of formality 
yet as MSC. This refers to both syntax and semantics. The syntax is not equally fixed 
in UML as in the ITU-T Recommendation Z.120. Therefore, different authors refer- 
ring to UML use slightly different variants and take over some more constructs from 
MSC. While Sequence Diagrams contain most of the basic MSC language constructs, 
the advanced MSC concepts concerning composition and refinement essentially are 
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missing. In particular, the inclusion of inline expressions and HMSCs into Sequence 
Diagrams may increase their power and applicability considerably. 

MSC is an ITU-T standard trace language for the specification and description of 
the communication behaviour of system components and their environment by means 
of message exchange [5, 6, 10]. In general, MSCs are used in the area of reactive and 
distributed systems, and its main application area lies in the field of telecommunication 
systems. Traditionally, the MSC language is used primarily in connection with SDL. 
Indeed, it also arose from the same ITU-T study group as SDL. Contrary to Sequence 
Diagrams, MSC is a rather advanced language with a well defined syntax and seman- 
tics. Concepts to describe method calls and the flow of control have been introduced 
into MSC-2000 already [15], following our proposal for a harmonization of MSCs and 
Sequence Diagrams [9]. The MSC language can still benefit from taking over concepts 
of Use Case modelling from UML. 

While Sequence Diagrams and Message Sequence Charts without any doubt are 
amongst the most popular and successful description techniques now, their real poten- 
tial has not yet been exploited. Although MSC-2000 [15] contains very powerful com- 
position mechanisms and other structural concepts, the language is still used 
essentially to define a set of sample behaviours. However, with the increasing popular- 
ity of the MSC language also a more comprehensive application is demanded by some 
user communities: MSCs have been proposed for the formalization of Use Cases 
already some years ago [1]. Recently, MSCs have been suggested for a graphical test 
format [11] which is more intuitive than the standard test notation TTCN [4]. Experi- 
ences with a comprehensive MSC based specification have shown, however, that the 
MSC language still needs certain extensions to make the MSC diagrams sufficiently 
readable and understandable and the MSC document manageable. These extensions 
are strongly related to a corresponding advanced tool support. In this paper, we use the 
analogy to hypertext documents and suggest a similar handling of large MSC docu- 
ments. Because of this analogy we suggest the notation ‘HyperMSC’. In particular, we 
claim that the full potential of High Level MSCs (HMSCs) and MSC references will 
show up only if they are treated in a hypertext-like manner. 

Within section 2, the roles of Sequence Diagrams and MSCs are compared in the 
context of object oriented modelling. MSC language constructs which may be taken 
over to Sequence Diagrams are listed. In section 3, HyperMSCs are introduced in form 
of extended High Level MSCs for the derivation of scenarios from Use Cases. Section 
4 summarises the new hypertext-like features of the HyperMSCs. Section 5 contains 
concluding remarks and an outlook. 



2 Towards a Unification of MSCs and Sequence Diagrams 

Sequence Diagrams and MSCs represent different views of system modelling and also 
refer to different application areas. 

Sequence Diagrams offer a software oriented view where the target program in 
many cases is running on one processor and the flow of control is passing between var- 
ious program modules. Within Sequence Diagrams the notion of flow of control plays 
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an important role. A strict distinction is made between passive objects which do not 
have control and active objects which have control. ‘Having control’ means that an 
object which has control is able to execute its program code independently from other 
objects. An active object may calculate some data, may communicate with other 
objects and may call other methods. 

Contrary to that, MSCs are typically applied to the description of logically and 
physically distributed systems with asynchronous communication mechanisms. The 
MSC language can be viewed as a special trace language which mainly concentrates 
on message exchange between communicating entities. The specification by means of 
MSCs normally refers to a fairly high level of abstraction focusing on the causal rela- 
tions between the contained events. The introduction of control flow to these highly 
concurrent behaviour descriptions appears much less obvious than in the case of 
Sequence Diagrams. The harmonization of MSCs and Sequence Diagrams is intended 
to connect the software oriented view of Sequence Diagrams with the distributed con- 
ception of MSCs. 



ob1 : Computer 




ob2: PrintServer 




ob2: Printer 


obS: Queue 



print (file) 



print (file) 



[printerjree] 
print (file) 



[printer_busy] 
store (file) 



Fig. 1. UML Sequence Diagram containing guarded branching of messages 

The possibility to explicitly indicate the flow of control in a way similar to 
Sequence Diagrams appeared to be important for the acceptance of the MSC language 
for OO modelling. It certainly offers a significant new visualization of the processes 
occurring in the system. Because of that, notations for method calls and replies have 
been introduced into MSC-2000 [15]. To a large extend, the constructs have been taken 
over from Sequence Diagrams (cf. fig. 2). 

However, for a clear definition of flow of control in MSCs it turned out that the acti- 
vation region alone is not sufficient. For the detailed specification of the flow of con- 
trol, in addition a suspension region is employed [9]. 

The suspension region indicates the blocking state of a synchronizing call which is 
explicitly represented by a tall thin vertical white rectangle with dotted vertical border 
lines. The suspension region has no direct counterpart in Sequence Diagrams, it only 
may be distinguished in form of a non-shaded section if the actual computation part is 
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shaded. However, we feel that the blocking state within a synchronizing call should be 
more clearly distinguished from the actual activation region. Within a detailed descrip- 
tion, also for the activation region itself a substructure in form of shaded and non- 
shaded sections may be introduced. 




Fig. 2. Translation into an MSC containing an alternative inline expression 



For modelling method calls in MSC, two kinds of calls are used: synchronizing 
calls with blocking mechanism for the calling instance and non- synchronizing calls 
without blocking mechanism. A synchronizing call is represented by a normal message 
with the keyword call and a message reply in form of a dashed arrow. The non-syn- 
chronizing call is represented only by a normal message with the keyword call. Due to 
the suspension region, synchronizing and non- synchronizing calls are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished so that no special arrow head symbols are necessary as is the case in 
Sequence Diagrams. But keep in mind that specifying the flow of control remains 
optional. 

Another significant difference between Sequence Diagrams and MSCs concerns the 
representation of branching [9]. In generic Sequence Diagrams, object life lines may 
branch and merge, thus showing alternatives. The branching of a method call is also 
allowed: it is represented by multiple arrows emanating from one common origin (cf. 
fig. 1). The guards for messages included in Sequence Diagrams can be interpreted as 
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an if-statement, without else-part. Within MSCs, the branching and iteration constructs 
can be described by inline expressions (cf. fig. 2). Their clarity is an advantage of the 
MSC language which becomes obvious in more complicated situations. Guards are 
represented by means of guarding conditions containing a Boolean expression in 
brackets. Sequence Diagrams may benefit very much by taking over the concept of 
inline expressions. However, in case of many nested alternatives and iterations, a repre- 
sentation by means of inline expressions soon also becomes quite intricate and clumsy. 
Therefore, in section 3, another representation of branching and iteration is introduced 
on the level of HMSCs which leads to transparent diagrams also in complex situations. 

While MSCs have been extended already by taking over concepts from Sequence 
Diagrams which are typical for object oriented modelling there are several MSC con- 
structs which may be added to Sequence Diagrams in order to increase their range of 
applicability: MSC concepts, not or only partially supported in Sequence Diagrams are 
MSC reference. High-level MSC (HMSC), inline expression, coregion, generalized 
ordering, instance decomposition, gates, special timer constructs, action symbols and 
conditions. In the following, these concepts are briefly characterized and then dis- 
cussed [9, 10]. 

MSC references: MSC references are used to refer to other MSCs of the MSC docu- 
ment. Each MSC reference points to another MSC, i.e., the reference construct can be 
seen as a place holder for an MSC. As a generalization, MSC references may contain 
operator expressions, thus allowing the instantiation of MSC variants according to the 
given parameters. 

HMSCs: HMSCs provide a means to graphically define how a set of MSCs can be 
combined. An example and a more detailed description is provided in section 3. 

Inline expressions: By means of inline expressions, composition of event structures 
may be defined inside an MSC. Graphically, the inline expression is described by a 
rectangle with dashed horizontal lines as separators. The operator keyword is placed in 
the left upper corner. Inline operator expressions in MSC-2000 allow the five keywords 
alt, par, loop, opt, exc which denote alternative composition, parallel composition, iter- 
ation, optional region and exception, respectively. 

Coregions and generalized ordering: Along an MSC instance, normally a total 
ordering of message events is assumed. To cope with general time orderings, the core- 
gion and generalized ordering are part of the MSC language. A coregion is graphically 
represented by a dashed section of an MSC instance. Within a coregion, the specified 
events are not ordered. The generalized ordering allows the specification of arbitrary 
event ordering. 

Instance decompositions: By means of instance decomposition, a refining MSC 
may be attached to an instance which describes the events of the decomposed instance 
on a more detailed level. 

Gates: Gates are used to define connection points for messages and order relations 
with respect to the interior and exterior of MSC references and inline expressions. 

Special timer constructs: MSCs include language constructs expressing the setting, 
resetting and expiration of timers. 
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Actions: Actions are used to describe an internal activity of an instance. Graphically 
an action is represented by a rectangle containing arbitrary text. In Sequence Dia- 
grams, an explicit action symbol is missing, however, an action being performed may 
be labelled in text next to the activation symbol or in the left margin. 

Conditions: In MSC-2000, conditions may contain guards which we indicate in anal- 
ogy to the UML- notation by enclosing the guarding expression in brackets (in MSC- 
2000, the keyword when is used instead). Otherwise, conditions are used to set the 
state of an instance. 



3 The Role of HyperMSCs for Use Case Modelling and Testing 

In case of many alternatives, the inline branching constructs, both for Sequence Dia- 
grams and for Message Sequence Charts, described in section 2 (cf. fig. 1, 2) are not 
very transparent. In particular, they obscure the presentation of the complete message 
flow. Therefore, many users of UML are reluctant to employ these constructs at all. 
Instead, there is a tendency to indicate branching and iterations at the border line of the 
diagram either using special graphical constructs, e.g. for loops, or even using a pro- 
gram-like form. This way, the diagrams may be focusing on the representation of the 
pure message flow. In practice, however, such a notation again may soon become quite 
intricate and clumsy, particularly in case of nested alternatives or loops. In the follow- 
ing, we shall re-formulate High Level MSCs (HMSCs) which are part of the standard 
MSC language in such a way that they may serve for a similar purpose. At the same 
time, the obtained notation turns out to be very intuitive and simple also in more com- 
plicated situations. 




Fig. 3. Use Case diagram « Automated Teller Machine» 
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In the literature, High Level MSCs (HMSCs) have been suggested for the construc- 
tion (derivation) of scenarios from Use Case Diagrams already several years ago [1]. 
HMSCs provide a means to define in form of a directed graph how a set of MSCs can 
be combined [8, 10]. A given Use Case is typically characterized by multiple scenarios 
on which a respective compositional structure may be imposed. This compositional 
structure suitably can be described in form of an HMSC. HMSCs allow the description 
of sequential, alternative and parallel composition. Repetitive behaviour may be repre- 
sented by cyclic graphs. For the description of exceptional behaviour, additional opera- 
tors may be defined, e.g., interruption and disruption, which are not yet included in the 
MSC standard. HMSCs are ideally suited to describe a main (normal) case with all 
accompanying side-cases. 

HMSCs describe the composition of MSCs in form of a graph with MSC references 
and conditions as nodes. This way, they abstract from instances and messages which 
are not shown in the diagram. Each MSC reference points by means of the reference 
name to another MSC in the MSC document which defines the meaning of the refer- 
ence. I.e., each reference symbol can be seen as a place holder for an MSC which has 
to be defined somewhere else in the MSC document. In case of many fairly small MSC 
reference definitions, such a representation soon becomes quite complex and in prac- 
tice is difficult to handle. This may be demonstrated already by a rather small example, 
namely the HMSC representation of the Use Case «Collect money» (cf. fig. 4, 5) 
which is part of the Use Case diagram «Automated Teller Machine» (cf. fig. 3). Note, 
that in many cases much larger HMSCs have to be employed which may be even 
nested [10]. 



msc collect_money 
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Fig. 4. Standard HMSC “collect_money”, formalizing the Use Case «Collect Money» 



In order to arrive at a more user-friendly handling, HMSCs may be re-interpreted in 
a way which has an analogy in hypertext-like specifications. MSC references may be 
shown optionally also in an expanded manner within the HMSC [8] and non-expanded 
MSC references may contain hypertext-like descriptions instead of pure reference 
names [11]. Note, that this implies a real extension of the MSC standard language. 
However, it essentially concerns the handling and the graphical layout only whereas it 
has no effect on the semantics. Thereby, we assume a corresponding tool support 
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where the MSC references can be expanded within the HMSC in which they are con- 
tained or possibly in a separate window. The MSC references which can be expanded 
may be indicated similarly to hypertext by underlining the contained text or in a more 
compact form by variation of the symbol lines in line width or colour, or by adding 
additional symbols (like the asterisk, we choose in the examples). Such an approach is 
appropriate particularly in the usual case of many fairly small MSC reference defini- 
tions. Because of this analogy, we have introduced the notation ‘HyperMSC’ which 
shall indicate not only a special syntax form but also a corresponding tool support. The 
admittance of hypertext-like inscriptions within MSC reference symbols also provides 
a natural language interface to the user: On a higher level of design, the specification 
may be provided in form of purely textual descriptions which later on is specified in 
form of concrete MSCs. Within an advanced technology, the transition to concrete 
MSCs even may be automated. 




Fig. 5. The MSCs referenced in fig. 4: MSC “validation” (card and pin validation), MSC 
“amount” (entering amount and confirmation), MSC “reception” (reception of card, cash 
and receipt), MSC “pin_error” (eject card; pin incorrect), and MSC “amount_error” (dis- 
card; requested amount larger than current balance) 
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The transformation of the standard HMSC “collect_money” into a corresponding 
HyperMSC is shown in fig. 6. The MSC references may he expanded optionally within 
the diagram or in separate form, possibly even in a separate window. Within fig. 6, the 
MSC reference “validation” (card and pin validation) is shown in expanded form 
within the diagram. 



msc collect_money 




Fig. 6. HyperMSC “collect_money” representing the Use Case «Collect money» 

The HyperMSC which results if we admit expanded MSC references still has the 
drawback that the main event flow (standard case) usually is split into many separate 
parts. In case of many alternatives describing exceptional or erroneous behaviour, this 
splitting is very disturbing since it is not possible to show, e.g., the standard case in a 
coherent manner in expanded form. One would like to have a coherent expanded repre- 
sentation of a whole path not only in a separate window but also in inline-form within 
the HyperMSC itself. We therefore suggest a further extension of HMSCs which 
somehow may be viewed also as a unification of High Level MSCs and plain MSCs. 
We allow the combination of several expanded MSC references which are interrupted 
by branching points to one coherent MSC reference. As a consequence, we have to 
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shift the branching (or connection) point to the border line of the resulting MSC refer- 
ence. 

Thus, eventually, the complete main path of the Use Case «Collect money » may be 
represented in a coherent expanded form (cf. fig. 7). 



msc collect_money 

validation 




Fig. 7. HyperMSC “collect_money” with shifted branching point representing the Use 
Case «Collect money» in a coherent manner 
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The marked non-expanded references may be shown in expanded form separately as 
is demonstrated for the case where the PIN proofs itself to be incorrect. Another attrac- 
tive solution is to change the roles of the main case and the side cases (cf. fig. 8). 




Fig. 8. HyperMSC “collect_money” representing the Use Case «Collect money» with 

changed roles 

Note, that such a coherent representation is possible also in case of cyclic or com- 
pound HMSCs and thus may cope with much more complex situations than just few 
alternatives. In case of nested alternatives, the hierarchical structuring of HMSCs is a 
major advantage. HMSCs are hierarchical in the sense that a reference in an HMSC 
may again refer to an HMSC. 

In principle, the side-cases describing exceptional or erroneous behaviour could be 
also represented by means of alternative or exception inline expressions. However, in 
more complex situations, this may lead to nested expressions which are difficult to 
read and understand. In particular, the main path (standard case) is interrupted by alter- 
natives and therefore cannot be presented in a coherent manner. As a rule, inline 
expressions should be restricted to the description of small variants. This way, a mod- 
erate use of inline expressions instead of HMSC branches may have advantages and 
contribute to the transparency and readability of the diagrams. 

The scenarios derived from Use Cases can be employed also as a basis for the spec- 
ification of test cases. HyperMSCs appear to be particularly attractive for the graphical 
representation of such test cases. At present, the development of an MSC based graph- 
ical representation of the standard test notation TTCN (Tree and Tabular Combined 
Notation) is part of the ETSI project STF 156 on ‘Specification of a Message Sequence 
Chart/UML format, including validation for TTCN-3’ [11]. Because of the close rela- 
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tionship between MSCs and Sequence Diagrams, such a test format is also of great 
interest for UML particularly since there is no accepted test notation yet in UML. Prac- 
tice has shown that the traditional tree and tabular representation of test cases in TTCN 
is not very intuitive even if tools are used. A representation in form of HyperMSCs 
may considerably increase the readability of test cases and make them more under- 
standable, in particular, in case of many alternatives which may be even nested. 




Fig. 9. Variant for inline expressions 



4 Hypertext-like Features of the HyperMSCs 

Let us here summarize the hypertext-like features of the HyperMSCs. The motivation 
to introduce those features was to provide flexible means for working with Sequence 
Diagrams. The basic assumption is 

- that Use Cases start out as rather straight behaviour sequences, but further refine- 
ment introduces alternatives, identifies overlapping parts, adds exceptions, etc., and 
thus leads to diagrams consisting of rather small and fragmented portions. 

- that the analysis, however, requires diagrams that express “logical units” where 
most of the alternatives are resolved; yet, the information about where behaviour 
alternatives commence is as well essential for the understanding of the system and 
should be indicated appropriately. 

- that which parts of the diagram are focused on depends upon the aims of the analy- 
sis, i.e., they will change constantly during the work with the diagrams. 

These considerations lead to a hypertext-like form of MSCs where a user can select the 
appropriate presentation by expanding or deflating MSC references. There are three 
ways to present an MSC reference: (a) by its proper name (cf. fig. 4), (b) by its textual 
description (cf. fig. 6), and (c) by its full blown MSC diagram (cf. fig. 6). All three 
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forms may occur concurrently in one MSC representation. In addition, subsequent 
MSC diagrams are glued together, in order to show an uninterrupted behaviour flow 
(cf. fig. 7, where the three MSC references “validation”, “amount”, and “reception” are 
connected). Also textual descriptions can be combined in a simple way in order to pro- 
duce clearly arranged diagrams (cf. fig. 8). To every diagram, an additional expansion 
of one of the MSC references can be added if necessary (see fig. 7). 



Diagram Views: ( overview ) ( validalion ) ( collect ok ) ( pin error ) 

( collect not ok ) 




Fig. 10. HyperMSC “collect_money” in its view “collect not ok”, together with the selec- 
tion bar, where also the other views defined in this paper, i.e., “overview” (fig. 4), “valida- 
tion” (fig. 6), “collect ok” (fig. 7), and “pin error” (fig. 8) can be selected for display 

Inline expressions in MSCs can be also considered as candidates for a hypertext- 
like treatment. In particular, the a/f-construct is well suited to express small alterna- 
tives. In order to simplify the presentation of the diagrams it is reasonable to provide a 
hypertext-like switching between the presented alternatives. In fig. 9, clicking into the 
“printer busy” field would change the presentation to the other alternative. Clicking 
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into the “alt” field would change to the full presentation (all alternatives) as to be seen 
in fig. 2. Note, however, that the alternative could be realised with HMSCs and MSC 
references as well. 

Hypertext-like mechanisms cannot be presented on paper very well. Thus, it needs 
to be mentioned explicitly that an appropriate tool support is expected for HyperMSCs 
where the user can freely change between the various representations. The tool has to 
rearrange the diagrams appropriately. 

Each representation can be considered a specific view of the MSC. In our examples, 
fig. 6 describes the case where only the card and pin validation is of concern. The rest 
of the “collect_money” MSC is described in abbreviated form. In fig. 7, the focus is on 
the behaviour sequence which has to happen if both, the “check card & pin” and the 
“validate amount” actions give the ok and the money is dispensed. Another view is 
presented in fig. 10, where all behaviour sequences are displayed which lead to an 
abortion of the “collect_money” procedure. 

Views are an essential means to analyse and explain the behaviour. Thus, it is neces- 
sary to preserve the selected view. In fig. 10, the selection bar above the diagram pro- 
poses the different views defined for the HyperMSC “collect_money”. A click to the 
respective button would display the selected view. Obviously, starting with a given 
view, again new views can be created by expanding or deflating some MSC references. 



5 Conclusion and Outlook 

Both Sequence Diagrams and Message Sequence Charts, need extensions in order to 
be really applicable for Use Case modelling and testing. MSCs, however, contain 
already powerful language constructs for that purpose, in particular HMSCs, which 
only need to be slightly re-formulated in form of HyperMSCs. HyperMSCs offer the 
exciting possibility of a really comprehensive system modelling in form of diagrams 
which are easy to learn, use and interpret. 

The general idea of HyperMSCs, i.e., to treat MSCs in a hypertext-like manner can 
be extended also to other MSC language constructs than HMSC and MSC references. 
The concept of decomposed instances [6] is quite close to MSC references and there- 
fore can be viewed in a similar manner. Another application area concerns data 
descriptions in MSCs. According to the data concept of MSC-2000 [3, 15], data 
descriptions may occur at several places in an MSC, such as message parameters, 
action boxes and MSC reference parameters. The explicit inclusion of parameter lists 
within MSCs may soon lead to overloaded specifications. Thus, a hypertext-like refer- 
ence may contribute to the transparency of the message flow description also in such 
cases. Such constraint references are already well established within TTCN test suites 

[4]. 

The usage of Sequence Diagrams and their role within the UML development proc- 
ess may greatly increase by taking over the concept of High Level MSCs and their 
extension to HyperMSCs, and other structural concepts, in particular, inline expres- 
sions from MSC. Most likely. Sequence Diagrams will then play a dominant role 
within the UML dynamic description techniques. As a future working program, it 
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seems to us that more effort has to be put into a clear definition of the various commu- 
nication mechanisms and their relationship. At the same time, additional constructs for 
a further differentiation of these communication mechanisms have to be provided. In 
particular, this applies to the MSC language which still only has one (asynchronous) 
message type. By means of a corresponding elaboration. Sequence Diagrams or MSCs 
may present a dynamic counterpart to the static class diagrams with a comparable use- 
fulness and popularity. 
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Abstract. The Business-oriented Constraint Language (BCL) is proposed as a 
means of annotating diagrams in UML. BCL is grounded in the Object Con- 
straint Language (OCL) but is designed particularly to address the needs of 
people who are concerned with enterprise application integration (EAI), al- 
though it may be more widely applicable. EAI often requires a loosely coupled 
event-based architecture in which timing and statistical measures are important; 
these are described in another paper (1). BCL provides these features together 
with a syntax that is flexible and extensible. It is intended to be accessible to 
most practitioners, including those who do not have a mathematical back- 
ground. 



1. Introduction 

Business-process models, architectures and designs are all abstractions, in that they do 
not describe everything about an implementation but only aspects that the modeler 
considers salient. Models, including graphical models, are a form of constraint. 
However, despite their appeal, graphics are limited in what they can express. There is 
a need for architects to be able to state other constraints without having to go into 
implementation-level detail. It is highly desirable for these constraints to be readable 
to business people who do not have particular mathematical skills. 

UML already provides a constraint language — OCL. It is somewhat mathemati- 
cal in style and is based on the Syntropy method (2). An alternative syntax is pre- 
sented that is intended to make the language more accessible to both IT professionals 
and business people — the Basic or COBOL of constraint languages. This includes 
approximate and statistical terms and phrases. Statistical extensions to OCL are de- 
scribed in another paper, “Statistical Constraints for EAI” (I). 

It is proposed to name this extended language BCL. It subsumes OCL, for which it 
can substitute, and it includes OCL syntax as a special case. This document is a draft 
definition of BCL. Tools to implement it will require both a definition-time compo- 
nent (to check syntax and consistency with the graphical elements of models) and run- 
time components (to carry out monitoring and reporting). 
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2. Examples 

The figure shows a UML class diagram in which associations between classes have 
been used to show links that carry messages. Here, modeling is being done at the 
level of application architecture. Some of the classes (Report Entry, Fault Manage- 
ment and Customer Care) represent parts (e.g., programs) of an application system. 
Some of the classes are stereotypes representing elements, such as transformation and 
subscription, that are commonly used in EAI. Stream and message class stereotypes 
(with streams containing messages) are shown with suitable attributes such as time 
stamp; streams have attributes that enable them to be implemented in queues (cf. IMS 
(3)) or service points (cf. OAMAS). In the application illustrated, fault reports are 
transformed and routed to Fault Management. Fault Management creates subscrip- 
tions so that the Publish and Subscribe (Pub/Sub) facility will selectively route fol- 
low-up reports to Customer Care. This is based on a business need to monitor the 
service that certain customers (a changing set of customers) receive. The annotations 
in brackets { } are in BCE, and they supplement the graphics. A tool that implements 
BCE will be able to read and validate these constraints, preferably using XMI (4). 
They have interpretations that apply at execution time; fault reports and other reports 
can be monitored, and a tool could report on the extent to which they conform. 

Strictly, a class diagram does not show behavior. However, users commonly indi- 
cate behavior by adding notes. It is intended that BCE should be a usable alternative 
for such purposes. 




The first constraint asserts: “Some customers are monitored by Customer Care.” 
Monitoring is a concept defined in terms of receiving identifiers. “Customers are 
monitored by X” can be rewritten as “X receives messages containing Customer IDs.” 
The quantifier “some” implies that the assertion only applies to a subset of customers, 
the size of the subset being in a certain range (25% to 75% of superset size). This 
summarizes what is going on as a result of Pub/Sub. The definitions of these terms 
can be changed by users or administrators. If the implementation uses message 
queues, a monitoring tool can read messages and extract the statistics needed for 
reporting whether this constraint is satisfied. 

The diagram itself comprises a set of constraints. It says that Customer Care re- 
ceives fault reports directly and also publications that may include other message 
types. A monitoring tool could verify those constraints too. Another annotation as- 
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serts: “Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions.” This can also be monitored to 
verify that subscriptions are indeed created in response to a subset (with size in a 
certain range) of fault reports received. 

A UML interaction (sequence or collaboration) diagram could be used to give 
more detailed information about the order of operations, but many users rely on class 
diagrams with annotations in English or another natural language to add such infor- 
mation as they deem appropriate. BCL is intended to provide a human-readable lan- 
guage for some of these purposes. The style of these annotations may appear like 
natural language, but it conforms to the syntax of BCL, which allows terms to be 
defined as phrases that include blank spaces (e.g., “gives rise to”). Other styles are 
permissible, depending on preference, e.g., 

some (FaultReports) giveRiseTo Subscriptions 
some (Customers) areMonitoredBy CustomerCare 

In this style, the classes in the UML class diagram are labeled CustomerCare and 
FaultReports rather than Customer Care and Fault Reports. The following illustrates 
a style that is closer to Java: 

(some (FaultReports)). giveRiseTo (Subscriptions) 

(some (Customers)). areMonitoredBy (CustomerCare) 

These examples illustrate the use of statistical quantification (“some”) over a 
stream (“Fault Reports”) and a set (“Customers”); they show an operation (“are moni- 
tored by”) that is defined in terms of the model, and they indicate a syntactic flexibil- 
ity that is intended to ease both reading and writing of constraints. If preferred, OCL 
syntax can be used with streams and statistical operations. 

More detailed BCL annotations could be included that effectively refine the last 
one: 



Fault reports, F, about some customers give rise to subscriptions, S. 
Messages, M, about F with M following S are received by Customer Care. 

The following variation on the second sentence may be preferable: 

Messages about F following S are received by Customer Care. 

The following sections summarize OCL collections, after which the syntax of BCL 
is defined and further operations are introduced. 



3. Collections 

UML is intended for modeling systems at a level of detail that is higher than an im- 
plementation (i.e., more abstract). As a graphical notation, there are some constraints 
that cannot readily be expressed in UML. For instance, we may require that the com- 
pany’s employees are all aged 18 or over. OCL users can express this constraint as 
follows: 

Company 

self . employee- >forAll ( age >= 18 ) 
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The header Company states the context of the constraint. Constraints may be writ- 
ten in the class diagram. For this one to be valid, ‘Company’ must appear as a class 
with the association ‘employee’ to another class that has attribute ‘age’ . 

The arrow notation - > applies to a collection of employees. The forAll operation 
applies the predicate to all the employees of a company. A collection may be a set 
(repeated members forbidden), a bag (repeated members allowed) or a sequence (a 
bag with position numbering). For EAI, we define streams as a new collection type 
that can be sampled. Operations on a stream implicitly apply to a sample of mes- 
sages, namely, those that have flowed since the last sample was taken. Such a sample 
is treated as an OCL sequence. 

The BCL constraints given earlier can be rendered in OCL by defining ‘some’ as a 
collection operation returning another, smaller, collection: 

FaultReports- >some ( ) 

->forAll(f I f.giveRiseTo (Subscription)) 
Companies- >some ( ) 

->forAll(c I c . areMonitoredBy (CustomerCare) ) 



4. Syntax 

Like OCL, BCL is intended to annotate UML models. The elements of OCL and 
BCL are names and operations. Names represent classes, types and objects that ap- 
pear in the associated model or in the UML metamodel. OCL has a built-in but ex- 
tensible set of operations, to which BCL adds more. Operations in OCL are typically 
of the form: 

operation (parameter , parameter, ...) 
or 

obj ect . operation (parameter , parameter, ...) 

In BCL, operations are rendered with keyphrases. Smalltalk uses a similar form 
with each keyphrase ending in a colon (:), but it requires phrases to be run together (as 
do all programming languages). BCL does not require the use of colons, although a 
BCL user could choose to use them (as a stylistic choice) by defining keyphrases that 
end in a colon. BCL permits keyphrases to contain embedded blank spaces or special 
characters. For example, in OCL we might write: 

person. income (date) 

BCL offers other syntactic styles, so this could be “income of person as at date” or 
“person’s income as at date”. Here, person and date are names used as parameters; 
“income of’, “’s income” and “as af’ are keyphrases. 

The basic form of an operation in BCL is: 

expression, keyphrase, .... keyphrase„ , expression,, 

In the basic form, n>=2 and the keyphrases are all infix operators. The case of two 
expressions (n=2) correponds to the familiar arithmetic operators (+.-.•*;/)■ Some op- 
erations have a prefix (keyphrase^), a suffix (keyphrase,,) or both, giving three addi- 
tional forms: 
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keyphrase„ expressiorij keyphrasCj .... keyphrase_, j expression^, (prefixed) 
expression, keyphrase, .... keyphrase„ , expression,, keyphrase„ (suffixed) 
keyphrase„ expression, keyphrase, .... keyphrase„ , expression,, keyphrase„ 

(bracketed) 

With a prefix or suffix, n>=l. Unary operations (e.g., not A) are special cases in 
which n=l. A special case of a bracketed operation (i.e., having both a prefix and a 
suffix) is a bracketed identity operation such as “(■•■)”, which can be used to deter- 
mine nesting or operator precedence explicitly. 

Because the language permits freedom in the use of overlapping names, the follow- 
ing conventions apply: 

1 . An expression may be a name (class, type or object), a literal or an operation. 

2. A name or keyphrase may consist of an arbitrary string of characters, including 
blank spaces and special characters, but it must not be entirely blank. Generi- 
cally, names and keyphrases are called phrases. Spaces between phrases are not 
significant. There is no case sensitivity. 

3. Parsing is context sensitive. The first stage is phrasing. An expression is 
phrased (from left to right) by finding the longest phrase in the dictionary that 
matches the left-hand end of the expression and then phrasing the remainder of 
the expression. 

4. Literals are marked conventionally with numerals or quotes as in OCL or other 
languages. 

5. It is possible for phrases to overlap. Users can even choose names that include 
strings looking like literals or other phrases, although they can avoid such clashes 
through naming conventions or the use of extra spaces between phrases, and a 
parser may give warnings. 

6. Prefixes can appear where names or literals are expected. If there is a clash so 
that a phrase equals both a name or a prefix, it is assumed to be a name. Similar 
considerations apply to a phrase that follows a suffix. The priority order is: 
name, prefix, literal. A bold font may be used to imply that a phrase is a key- 
phrase. A bold font may not be used for names or literals. 

7. The language has an open-ended set of names and operations. Users can intro- 
duce new names or operations by using italics on their first appearance. Bold 
italics imply a new keyphrase and are necessary for new prefixes. The key- 
phrases are then added to the dictionary. Polymorphism is supported by allowing 
different operations to have overlapping keyphrases. 

8. As in OCL, both the parameters and the results of BCL operations are typed. 
Hence, type-based polymorphism is supported, meaning that two operations may 
have an identical list of keyphrases if the types of one or more of the results dif- 
fer. 

9. Operator precedence is given to an operation on the right within the rules of type 
consistency. Hence, e.g., 2*3 h- 5 is read as 2*(3 h- 5). This convention is reversed 
if a bold font is used for the operators. So 2*3+5 and 2*3+5 are read as 
(2*3 )h-5). 

10. Operator precedence is based on rules of type consistency. “A is a message if B 
is a sender” will parse as “(A is a message) if (B is a sender)” because the ‘if op- 
eration takes Boolean arguments. Otherwise, a non-typed rule of precedence on 
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the right would cause this to be parsed incorrectly as “A is a (message if (B is a 
sender))”. 

1 1 . Ambiguities may arise when combining operations in an expression. If a key- 
phrase may be interpreted as a continuation of one operation or the start of an- 
other (nested), the continuation wins. 

It is desirable for a parsing tool to warn users of clashes or overlapping names by 
checking all occurrences of name or keyphrase strings in an expression. A user can 
then introduce new names to avoid clashes or employ identity operations to server as 
punctuation. Users should be advised to use special characters sparingly in names 
and keyphrases, but the flexibility to use hyphens, apostrophes or other marks may 
sometimes be advantageous for readability. Optionally, a tool could show parsings 
explicitly as trees or using parentheses. 

Identity operations, arithmetic operators (+> >‘^0^ functional forms and syntactic 
features like if.. .then. ..else ...endif are all special cases of operations. In multiplica- 
tion, keyphrasCj is and the other keyphrases are blank. In a functional form 
f(. .,..,...) keyphrase„ is “f(” , keyphrase^, is “)” and the others are In a conditional, 
keyphrase^ is “if’, keyphrasCj is “then”, keyphrase^ is “else” and keyphrasej is “endif’. 
There are identity operations such as “(E)”, “ — E — ” and ‘“E”’ which are equivalent 
to “E”, allowing users to add supplementary nesting to aid clarity or avoid ambiguity. 
Users can add their own operations. 

A very basic operation has the form “A of B”. This obtains the attribute A of B or 
applies the operation A to B. The OCL equivalent (also valid in BCL) is 

B.A 

or 

B 

self .A 

BCL has the same typing scheme as OCL, which permits implicit type declarations 
in certain contexts, using the form 

name : type 

This carries over to BCL, where declaration is an operation having keyphrasej 
equal to BCL also has the operations “is a” and “is an” as in “Eord is a company” 
or “X is an integer.” 

Newly introduced names or operations should be written in italics. If an operation 
is introduced in an expression, all its keyphrases should be in italics. Example: 

If X is monitored by Y then Y receives messages about X. 

This is not a complete definition of monitoring. Eurther assertions can be made 
about it in other constraints. Such open-endedness is inherent in constraint languages. 



5. Summary of Grammar 

sentence ::= expression terminator 

expression ::= name 

literal 
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unary-operation ;:= 

operation-head :;= 

operation-tail, :;= 
operation-tail^^ ::= 



unary-operation 
operation-head operation-tail^ 
keyphrase„ expression 
operation-head 

keyphrase„ expression keyphrase, 
expression keyphrase, 

expression keyphrase, operation-tail,,^, (i=2,...,n-l) 
expression 

expression keyphrase^, 



Sentences are terminated by ” (a dot followed by two spaces) or by a dot fol- 
lowed by a new line. A sentence appears as a unary operation with this terminator as 
a suffix, but implicitly it is treated as a bracketed unary operation (of form keyphrase,, 
expression keyphrase,), where keyphrase„ is understood. It provides an outer bracket 
that can define the end of nested operations. 



Parsing Strategy 

As an operation is parsed, the keyphrases interpreted provide a context for interpret- 
ing those that follow. For any given list of parsed keyphrases, the parser carries the 
set of valid types and keywords that can follow immediately. This is called the ex- 
pected set (ES) and consists of the expected type set (ETS) and the expected key- 
phrase set (EKS). Because operations can be nested, the parser stacks the sets. Eor a 
bracketed unary operation such as “(•••) ”> for instance, the parser carries “)” in its ES. 
These lists and sets can be held efficiently in a repository, and new operations (indi- 
cated in italics) can be added to it. 

Details of the parser are given in the appendix. The parsing strategy given is de- 
terministic. More sophisticated parsing strategies are possible, such as constraint- 
based or probabilistic parsing, the method favored by many linguists for natural lan- 
guages. Such strategies are able to resolve ambiguities with greater flexibility or to 
prompt users to resolve uncertain parsings, rather than following deterministic rules. 



Syntactic Style 

Eor the sake of readability and convenience, there are stylistic conventions in syntax 
that are not strictly part of the grammar. Users can choose (with appropriate defini- 
tions of class names and operations) and mix different styles. These are called cur- 
sive, bracketed, Javaesque and OCL, as illustrated, respectively: 

Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions, 
some (EaultReports) giveRiseTo Subscriptions 
(some (EaultReports)). giveRiseTo (Subscriptions) 

FaultReports->some(f I f.giveRiseTo (Subscription)) 

The cursive style is used in many of the examples in this paper. It carries certain 
conventions that should be implemented by a tool for greatest convenience. When 
properties are placed on the class diagram, they are implicitly associated with a pat- 
tern of operations. If class C has an attribute A, OCL will recognize “.A”, “A of’ and 
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“’s A” as synonymous operations that can be applied to C as “C.A”, “A of C” and 
“C’s A”, respectively. If class C has an operation B shown as Bx, where x stands for 
the parameters (as a sequence of keyphrases, being a special case), then 

OCL will recognize “.Bx” and “’s Bx” as synonymous operations that can be applied 
to C as “C.Bx” and “C’s Bx”, respectively. 

Decorations such as definite and indefinite articles can be defined as prefix unary 
operations equivalent to the identity function. Hence, “price of company”, “the price 
of a company”, “company’s price” and “the company’s price” are all equivalent pro- 
vided the lexicon has the relevant plurals. The OCL rendering of these is: 

Company 

self .price 

Iterators 

We use the notation 

Collection, N, 

and 

Collection, N 

to introduce iterators. The latter notation is suitable for the end of a sentence. An 
iterator is a variable that ranges over the members of a collection, as in the earlier 
examples: 

Some fault reports, F, give rise to subscriptions, S. 

Messages, M, following S... 

In the first sentence, S is defined in a quantification context as follows: 

someFaultReports- >f orAll (F | subscriptions 
->forAll(S|F gives rise to S) ) 

S is repeated in the second sentence. Implicitly, it applies to the same quantifica- 
tion context in a subsequent sentence as it appears in the first. Hence, the new sen- 
tence is nested in the same quantifiers, as follows: 

someFaultReports- > 

forAll (F I subscriptions- >forAll (S | 
messages- >select (M I M following S) . . . )) 

Conventionally in BCL, collections have plural names. Hence, “messages” de- 
notes a collection while “message” denotes a member of the collection. Concomi- 
tantly, plural verbs apply to collections: “messages are about F” whereas “a message 
is about F.” A tool could implicitly define such plurals where singular nouns have 
been used for single instances in a UML diagram, but here we assume the plurals are 
defined in class diagrams using aggregations. 



6. OCL Basis 

BCL is based on OCL, rendering it in a form more suitable for users in business and 
commerce. The following headings align with the chapters in the OCL Specification. 
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Connection with the UML Metamodel 

OCL includes class names and their operations as underscored headers to define a 
context. BCL relies on annotations in diagrams. OCL includes the labels ‘invariant:’, 
‘guard:’, ‘pre:’ and ‘post:’. BCL treats these as unary operations. 



Basic Values and Types 

Types may be implicitly determined by context, with a presumption of OclAny if 
there is no evidence for one of the other types, which are String, Integer, Real, Boo- 
lean, OclType, OclExpression, Enumeration, Collection, Set, Bag and Sequence. 
Explicit type statements are permitted in BCL through the ‘is a’ operation, e.g., X is a 
T. Here, T is equal to one of the types and X is a name. 

Qualifying clauses and phrases of form ‘E such that P’ or ‘E with Q’ are permitted. 
Here, E is an expression and P is a predicate, that is, a Boolean operation; Q is a 
predicate on properties of E, e.g., “employees with age>50”. 

Expressions are permitted as in OCL, including ,+,-■*;/,>,< ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘implies’ and 
if-then-else-endif. These are all BCL operations, albeit with different operator prece- 
dence rules. 

In BCL an undeclared item is presumed to be of type OclAny. A supertype may be 
refined to one of its subtypes (e.g., OclType to Real, Real to Integer or Collection to 
Set — as with OCL retyping or casting) if an operation implies it, but contradictions 
are invalid. An advanced tool could hypothesize types on the basis of usage evidence 
and keep track of inconsistencies. 

Enumerations include syntax for a collection of values. In OCL, the syntax is {vl, 
v2, v3}, where vl, etc., are literal values, either numeric or quoted strings. This syn- 
tax is a valid BCL operation with a recursive definition. Literals are conventional, 
with strings in surrounding quotes. There are also standard values true, false and 
empty. As in OCL, { } may be preceded by enum. Collection, Set, Bag or Sequence; 
enumeration values are preceded by #. 



Objects and Properties 

Properties may be attributes, operations and navigations (AssociationEnds) of a class 
or object and are generally written 

Class 

self . attribute 
or 

self . operation 

in OCL, where self is an object of type class. Eor attributes and navigations 
(i.e., following associations between elements of the UML model), BCL treats the dot 
as the operation’s keyphrase. 

When OCL operations appear in BCL, they are declared so that the operation name 
is part of the initiator keyphrase. Consider the example: 

aPerson . income ( aDate ) 

This has “.income(” as its initiator keyphrase. UML class diagrams permit language- 
specific signatures to operations, so that we can write “income as at aDate”. A BCL 
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tool should interpret this as permitting operations “aPerson. income as at aDate” and 
“aPerson’s income as at aDate”. The use of keyphrases is intended to make for 
greater readability. 

Navigation uses the same syntax as properties. So we may write “the employee’s 
manager” or “the employee’s company”. We may have “the company’s employees”, 
the plural indicating that this is a collection. We may want to refer to a set explicitly, 
as in “The size of the set of the company’s employees is 35” or “The set of the com- 
pany’s employees is not empty.” The same applies to collections, sequences and 
hags. As in OCL, the properties of the members of a collection form another collec- 
tion, as in ‘the birthdates of the company’s employees’. 

Instance qualifiers, e.g., customer[8764423], are permitted as in OCL, treating [ 
and ] as the keyphrases. 

In postconditions, the @pre postfix of OCL is permitted to refer to a previous value 
and is valid as a unary operation in BCL, as in: 

post : age = age@pre + 1 

In BCL, users or administrators could define operations to allow alternatives such as: 
Final age is initial age plus 1 . 

Collection Operations 

In BCL we may write ‘the set of, ‘the collection of’, ‘the sequence of or ‘the bag of 
as operations on the following expression, normally followed by keywords ‘such that’ 
or ‘with’ and a predicate. These select from collections, normally properties of an 
object. They may form a collection from, for instance, the instances of a class (e.g., 
‘the set of companies’, which is equal to company . all Instances in OCL). 
Collection operations (e.g., the size of) are permitted. As in OCL, collection opera- 
tions are permitted on single elements too. Hence, we can write “The size of the set 
of an employee’s manager is 1” or “The size of the set of an employee’s managers is 
1 .” 



7. Details of Examples 

The examples introduced in section]^ are explained in more detail here. The first two 
sentences are: 

Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions. 

Some customers are monitored by Customer Care. 

“Some” is a prefix operator and must be followed by a stream or other collection. 
The type-consistency rule of operator precedence dictates that the parsing is: 

( (Some (fault reports)) (give rise to) subscriptions ). 

This conforms to the rule that “some” is an operation on a stream that returns a 
substream which is then subject to the predicate that its messages give rise to sub- 
scriptions. The proposed definition of “some” constrains the size of the substream to 
be 25% to 75% of the messages. Without the type-consistency rule, the parsing 
would be: 
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( Some ( (fault reports) (give rise to) subscriptions) ). 

This finds “some” applying to a Boolean, whereas it is defined over collections. 
Users could define the syntax of quantifiers in a functional form, e.g., “some(...)”, as a 
way of being sure about the parsing, much as people often bracket arithmetic expres- 
sions because they can’t remember the precedence rules. Thus the sentence can be 
written with parentheses, e.g., 

(Some fault reports) give rise to subscriptions. 

The parsing of the second sentence is similar: 

( (Some (customers)) (are monitored by) (Customer Care) ) 

Two more sentences introduced in the examples in section^are: 

Fault reports, F, about some customers give rise to subscriptions, S. 

Messages, M, about F with M following S are received by Customer Care. 

These introduce iterator variables F, S and M using the comma syntax, as ex- 
plained under “Syntactic style” in section ^ The variables are needed for the qualifi- 
cation of “messages” in the second sentence. Parsing needs a bold font or the intro- 
duction of parentheses to ensure that the “with” phrase in the second sentence applies 
to “messages, M,” rather than to F. A more sophisticated parser could determine that 
the reference of this phrase must be to M because of its content. The interpretation of 
the first sentence (in a mixture of cursive and OCL style) is: 

FaultReports->select(flsome(customers)->exists(clf is about c)) 

->forAll(FI subscriptions ->forAll(SIF gives rise to S))) 

The second sentence applies to the same context as the first. Hence, the full ex- 
pression reads: 

FaultReports->select(flsome(customers)->exists(clf is about c)) 
->forAll(Flsubscriptions->forAll(Slmessages 
->select(MIM about F)->select(mlm following S) 

->forAll(mlm are received by Customer Care) ))) 



8. Future Directions 

It is possible to continue extending the list of operations. A layering scheme would 
be appropriate, with a core set provided by a vendor, an industry set defined by a 
community of interest, a company set defined by an administrator and a set tailorable 
by each user. 

A logical satisfiability (SAT) tool along the lines of Alcoa (5) could be introduced 
to check the validity of constraints. Alcoa uses a formal notation that does not map 
directly to UML (because UML still lacks formal semantics). A BCL tool could 
rewrite constraints to such a formal notation but, for completeness, a formal mapping 
of UML is needed too. 
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A non-deterministic or probabilistic parser could be introduced to permit greater 
flexibility in sentence forms. A more elegant, natural parser would be able to avoid 
iterator variables by allowing pronouns, coping with such pairs of sentences as: 

Fault reports about some customers give rise to subscriptions. 

Following messages about those faults are received by Customer Care. 

This would require the ability to intepret anaphoric references (“those” or “them”), 
text matching to infer that faults are probably the subject of fault reports, and some 
temporal reasoning to assume that “following” refers to the events of the preceding 
sentence. Despite more than thirty years of effort, these are still regarded as research 
problems. 



Appendix: State Machine for Parser 

Because operations are allowed to overlap (a form of polymorphism), it is necessary 
to parse ahead to decide where an operation ends. Consider the parser in the middle 
of an expression, having identified keyphrases K“|,...K'‘, or K"‘j...K“. There may be 
several operations with such a list of keyphrases, so that there are several possible 
keyphrases that might follow next. These are in the expected keyphrase set (EKS) 
{K*i+ij} of valid next keywords, where j>=l. If there is only one operation with key- 
words equal to the list to and no overlapping operations, then there will be only 
one entry in the EKS. Eor example, in a functional form f(. .,..,..), the EKS will con- 
tain only a comma or a right parenthesis. If K“| is the last keyphrase in an operation, 
the EKS will contain the token END or CLOSE. Here CLOSE indicates that K“ is a 
suffix (e.g., a right parenthesis, end of sentence, or endif), and END indicates that K“ 
is the last infix (e.g., an arithmetic operator or a logical and or or). These lists and 
sets should be maintained in the parser’s repository. If ...K“ are in italics, indicating a 
new operation, the parser will place the token ITALIC in the EKS. Once the sentence 
has been parsed, the new operation is added to the repository. 

In addition to the EKS, the parser maintains an expected type set (ETS). This lists, 
for the keyphrases K“j...K“| or K“,...K“j, the permissible types of the following expres- 
sion, i.e., the expression between K“| and K^^y. This is used to help determine opera- 
tor precedence in mixed expressions. The EKS and ETS together comprise the ex- 
pected set (ES). 

The parser scans phrases from left to right, maintaining a stack of ESs. At the top 
level, the ES contains only the sentence terminators. When one of these is recog- 
nized, its associated EKS contains only the token CLOSE, indicating that this is un- 
ambiguously a suffix and no continuation of the expression is possible. More gener- 
ally, there may be operations with overlapping keyphrases so that a keyphrase is a 
suffix in one but not in another. Such an ambiguous keyphrase in a nested expression 
is called a candidate suffix; if it really is the end of the operation, it must be followed 
by another keyphrase belonging to the outer expression (in the next ES on the stack). 
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The state transition diagram for 
the parser shows that an expression 
may start with a prefix followed by 
a nested expression or may start 
with a name or literal. They are 
followed by a keyphrase. An ex- 
pression then alternates between 
keyphrases and nested expressions, 
which are themselves dealt with by 
Expression Start. An expression 
may be terminated by a suffix, but 
this cannot always be determined 
until the next phrase is examined. A 
keyphrase is said to be a candidate 
suffix if it has CLOSE together with 
other values in its EKS. Some suf- 
fixes are unambiguous, such as a 
right parenthesis or a sentence ter- 
minator; they have EKS={ CLOSE} 

(the only entry in the set). 

Pushing and popping the stack 
are shown for prefixes and suffixes; 
infix operators are dealt with in the 
Keyphrase diagram. A nested ex- 
pression must be followed by an- 
other keyphrase (which must be in 
the next EKS on the stack), so the 
presence or absence of a following 
keyphrase belonging to the outer 
expression determines whether this 
candidate is really a suffix (con- 
firmed) or not. 

The Expression Start diagram 
shows detail of parsing an expres- 
sion that starts with a prefix, includ- 
ing italics for a new operation. The 
order of the states follows the prior- 
ity given first to bold italics denot- 
ing a prefix to a new operation, then to a bold font denoting an existing prefix. Eor 
ordinary font, the phrase is interpreted as a name, a prefix or a literal, in that order of 
preference. 

The keyphrase diagram goes into detail of matching a keyphrase into the ES. 
Again, the highest priority state is at the top of the diagram and implements the prin- 
ciple of preferring the longest interpretation for an expression. If the keyphrase is not 
expected in the current expression, we look to see if it is an infix initiator. If so, the 
type information in the ETS is used to help determine operator precedence (see Op- 
erator Precedence diagram), ending preceding expressions when appropriate. A unary 
suffix is a special case (distinguished by setting EKS={CLOSE}). Otherwise, we 
consider whether the keyword is expected in an outer expression. If so, the nested 
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expression must have terminated with the preceding phrase. If this is valid (indicated 
by END in its EKS), we can pop it off the stack. There could be more than one nested 
expression that has terminated with the same phrase, and they all need to have their 
ESs removed from the stack. 




The detail of Operator Precedence shows how the decision is made, when an infix 
initiator (or a unary suffix) is parsed, as to the right level of nesting within the sen- 
tence. An infix must have a preceding operand, so the question is whether this should 
be the immediately preceding name or literal or whether it should be a stacked ex- 
pression. A stacked expression can only be used if it can be terminated, as indicated 
by its having END in its EKS. Therefore, the state diagram shows a progression up 
the stack as long as there is an END in each EKS. We also require that the types 
match. The preceding expression must have a type, TP, that works with initiator, I, 
for at least one operation that has I as its infix initiator. 

The new operation, although not necessarily nested at the lowest level, may still be 
nested in a containing expression. The type required by the containing expressions is 
recorded in the ETS for each ES in the stack. Although we don’t know what type the 
result of the operation is until we have finished parsing, we can know the set of possi- 
ble types that results of operations beginning with TP followed by I can yield. This 
information can be kept in the repository for all initiators; in the diagram, it is used to 
create the set VRTS of valid result types. In this way, many type conflicts can be 
avoided and best use can be made of the available information without going to the 
lengths of building a backtracking parser, which could be quite inefficient. 

Bold font indicates an operation at an outer level of nesting compared with normal 
font. If there is no type information, bold font ensures that all preceding operations 
that can end (as indicated by END in their EKS) will be terminated and the highest 
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one will be the initial operand of the new operation. Where there is type information, 
only those expressions that are type consistent will be considered. 

If it is bold and the preceding expression can end (it has END in the EKS), the pre- 
ceding expression is treated as the first operand of the new expression. If the key- 




phrase is not bold, this indicates a nested expression (which continues the current 
expression). Because these checks are not exhaustive, a final check for type consis- 
tency is carried out after a sentence has been parsed. 
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Abstract. This paper presents an integrated approach for modelling enterprise 
architectures using UML. To satisfy a need for a wide range of modelling choices, we 
provide a rich set of process-based and role-based modelling concepts, together with 
a flexible way of associating business events with business processes and roles. Our 
approach enriches Unified Modelling Language (UML) to support the requirements 
of enterprise distributed object computing (EDOC) systems and is currently being 
considered by the Object Management Group (OMG) for standardisation. 

1 Introduction 

As the maturing distributed object and component technology becomes more widely 
deployed in enterprises, there is an increasing demand for a set of tools and methodol- 
ogies to support forward and reverse engineering of enterprise computing systems. 
These tools and methodologies are needed to: i) facilitate the building of enterprise 
computing systems that closely follow the structure, dynamics and policies of enterpris- 
es, and ii) allow for faster modifications of enterprise computing systems according to 
changing requirements of businesses. Such tools and methodologies need to support the 
use of object-oriented approaches across the analysis, design, implementation and de- 
ployment stages of enterprise distributed computing systems life cycle. 

This paper focuses on providing a better support for the analysis phase in the life cy- 
cle of enterprise distributed computing systems. Our approach is based on the introduc- 
tion of modelling concepts that represent dynamic, structural and policy aspects of en- 
terprises. We provide support for enterprise concepts such as business process, business 
roles, business entities, and business events. We allow for flexible integration of these 
to closely model the operations of enterprises. 

The goals for our work are to provide: 

• a small but powerful set of enterprise modelling concepts 

• an expressive graphical notation 

• a basis for automatic generation of component-based enterprise systems (e.g. us- 
ing CCM [1], EJB [2], COM [3]). 

The application of modelling at the enterprise level is not new when one surveys the 
work done in requirements engineering [4], integrated CASE [5] and business process 
(workflow) automation [6]. However, there is a need for a more generic and integrated 
approach (e.g. process and policy versus procurement and service level agreement) with 
a broader technology target (inclusive of workflow management systems). Our imme- 
diate focus at present is on applying this approach to extend the modelling capability of 
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UML [7] and is in part influenced by the recent OMG Request for Proposal (RFP) for 
Enterprise Distributed Object Computing (EDOC) [8]. Therefore, in this paper we will 
demonstrate how our approach for modelling EDOC systems can be related to the ex- 
isting version of Unified Modelling Language (UML). 

The content of this paper is structured as follows. Section 2 motivates the paper by 
presenting key modelling concepts used in our EDOC modelling approach. Sections 3, 
4, and 5 give an overview of our models for business processes, business entities, and 
business events. Section 6 concludes and outlines our future work plans. 

Note that the full specification of our EDOC models is given in our EDOC submis- 
sion to the OMG [9]. The full specification provides a UML model showing the rela- 
tionship between all the concepts, and a detailed description of the rules and semantics 
applicable to each concept. It also provides a full description of the graphical notation, 
and presents a substantive example based on the work of a conference programme com- 
mittee. Mappings of our EDOC models to various CORBA technologies are also pre- 
sented to illustrate the generic nature of our proposal. We expect our EDOC models will 
continue to evolve as part of the OMG adoption process, including harmonisation with 
other parallel developments within the OMG’s Analysis and Design Task Eorce, e.g. 
the forthcoming UML v2.0. 

2 Key EDOC Concepts and Relation to UML 

This section introduces key models we use to describe various aspects of Enterprise 
Distributed Object Computing (EDOC) systems. These models provide direct support 
for business processes, business roles, business entities, and business events and are 
well suited to extend UML to meet EDOC requirements, as specified in [8]. 

In fact, in deriving these models, our starting point was an analysis of how the EDOC 
requirements stated in this REP can be met using the existing UML modelling concepts. 
Because UML is a general modelling language, there are many UML concepts that can 
be used to support the modelling of EDOC systems. However, we have also found that: 

• many of the concepts are dispersed across different UML views and it is not easy 
to establish relationships between them 

• there is a need for further extensions and refinement of the existing concepts to 
better meet enterprise requirements; this will further augment the richness of the 
UML in terms of its computational expressiveness. For example, we needed bet- 
ter support for capturing the coordination semantics of business processes (e.g. 
explicit support for business events and exceptional situations), semantics of 
business roles and business rules. 

The above two points mean that it is not easy for an enterprise modeller to effectively 
and efficiently use UML 1.3. for modelling systems to support enterprise distributed ob- 
ject computing. Therefore, to provide a set of self-contained concepts suitable for prac- 
tical enterprise modelling, we have integrated ideas from areas such as workflow sys- 
tems, requirements engineering, and the ODP Enterprise Language standard [10]. 

2.1 Business Perspective to Process Modelling 

Our approach to modelling business processes is based on our understanding of what 
are the critical business issues to be addressed when describing processes in the enter- 
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prise. A business process is represented as a dependency graph of business tasks linked 
in a specific way to achieve some particular objective. A business process can be con- 
trol-driven or data-driven, or both, and our model provides a rich semantics for expres- 
sions of these task dependencies. Our model also supports the composition of business 
tasks in a way that is suitable for implementation as off-the-shelf components. In addi- 
tion, we make provision for an association of business tasks with business roles to exe- 
cute them. 

Although our business process model uses concepts found in many workflow sys- 
tems, nonetheless we view workflow as an IT solution to automating and managing 
business processes, mostly focusing on the execution semantics. Instead, in our ap- 
proach, we have attempted to come up with a succinct business process model that en- 
compasses different workflow execution semantics. In addition, we consider business 
processes in the context of other business determinants, such as business roles, business 
entities and business events resulting in an emphasis on business semantics over com- 
putational semantics. Our submission to the OMG [9] describes a number of alternate 
mappings from our business process concepts to various CORBA technologies, only 
one of which uses the OMG’s Workflow Management Facility specification [11]. 

2.2 The Duality of Business Processes and Business Roles 

We believe that business process modelling is only one (though frequent) approach 
to modelling a business. There are other possible ways of modelling and, in particular, 
we argue that business role modelling represents an alternative and/or complementary 
way of modelling the enterprise. This duality of role-based and process-based ap- 
proaches is also reflected in our paper. In fact, we provide a separation of process-based 
and role-based modelling concepts as a way of offering different modelling choices. In 
addition, we separate the notion of business role and business entity, as this separation 
provides a powerful mechanism for distinguishing between required behaviour and 
business entities that can satisfy this behaviour. 

2.3 Business Events 

In both, process-based and role-based approaches, it is important to expose business 
events of significance to the enterprise. These events are associated with the modelling 
elements that can be their sources or sinks and our approach allows for flexible mapping 
of business event parameters onto the business process elements as well as business 
roles. 

2.4 Business Processes and their Support in UML 

It is our view that the modelling of business processes requires the ability to express: 

• complex dependencies between the individual business tasks (i.e. logical units of 
work) constituting a business process. Both control dependencies and data de- 
pendencies, as well as rich concurrency semantics, must be supported. 

• representation of several business tasks at one level of abstraction as being a sin- 
gle business task at a higher level of abstraction and precisely defining the rela- 
tionships between such tasks. This must incorporate the activation and termina- 
tion semantics for these tasks. 

• representation of iteration in business tasks 
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• various time expressions, such as duration of a task and support for expressions 
of deadlines 

• support for the detection of unexpected business events that need to be acted up- 
on, i.e. exceptional situations 

• initiation of specific tasks in response to business events arrival 

• associations between the specifications of business tasks and business roles that 
perform these tasks and also those roles that are needed for tasks execution 

While UML activity diagrams can provide support for most of the above require- 
ments, we have identified a number of difficulties for their use in practical modelling: 

• Swimlanes are not adequate to represent complex associations of responsibilities 
to activities (i.e. roles to tasks in our model), and in particular this mechanism 
does not scale (e.g. how we deal with tens or hundreds of activities) and how we 
deal with assigning several roles to one activity. 

• External events cannot be used to start activities except by the intermixing of nor- 
mal states from UML state machines and activity states from UML activity dia- 
grams, as only the completion event of an activity state (and not an external event) 
can trigger the transition to another activity state. 

• According to [12], “Normally, an activity graph assumes that computations pro- 
ceed without external event-based interruptions (otherwise an ordinary state ma- 
chine would be preferable).” Hence, most of the states in an activity diagrams are 
action states or sub-activity states. However, it is also legal to include ordinary 
states (from state machines) into activity diagrams. This presents the additional 
modelling problem of distinguishing between those transitions that are triggered 
by the completion of previous activity state and the external transitions. 

• Activity graphs support only very simple forms of synchronization and impose a 
well nesting constraint such that every branch has a corresponding merge and 
every fork a corresponding join. It is common for a business process to not satisfy 
such a constraint, to require complex forms of synchronization and, in fact, to not 
be expressible using an explicit end-of-activity state but instead terminate when 
‘there is no work being done, and nothing more to be done’. 

All of the above suggests that activity diagrams can be used for some business proc- 
esses - those that include a well-defined sequence of business steps, each of which can 
be completed with certainty, and without external events involved. In general, business 
processes require support for more complex concurrency than supported by activity di- 
agrams. Lor example, one needs a form of unrestricted concurrency that allows the dy- 
namic creation of many parallel chains of execution without requiring that these inde- 
pendent chains need to be joined at a later stage. 

Thus we believe that business process semantics requires a richer behaviour speci- 
fication than that provided by UML state machines (the basis for UML activity dia- 
grams). Therefore we derive our business processs model from more fundamental UML 
model elements: UML::NameSpace, UML::ModelElement, UML:: Action and 
UML:: Parameter as illustrated in Ligure 1. 
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2.5 Business Roles and their Support in UML 

In terms of business roles, we believe that they should be described as fragments of 
behaviour of the enterprise - those that can then be fulfilled by specific business entities. 
The separation of the concepts of business entities and business roles enables the spec- 
ification of the enterprise in terms of behaviour and not in terms of business entities. 
This modelling approach provides flexibility in assigning business entities to business 
roles; one business entity can fill more than one role and one role can be filled by dif- 
ferent entities, as long as behaviour of such an entity is compatible with the behaviour 
of that business role. This allows flexibility in changing the assignments of business 
entities to business roles as new policy or resource requirements may demand. This is 
possible because of the way we partition the behaviour of business roles onto business 
entities. 

Consequently, we believe that it gives more expressive power to describe business 
roles in terms of fundamental behaviour, as included in the UML common behaviour 
package (rather than as a concept within UML collaborations). In fact, we believe that 
the UML concepts of Action and Action Sequence can be used to define a business role 
and we derive our definition of a business role from these UML concepts. 

Such treatment of business roles also provides a basis for flexible assignment of the 
performers of actions in a dependency graph of business tasks forming a business proc- 
ess. In fact, a business role can be regarded as a collection of actions that are involved 
in performing one or more business tasks and the grouping of these actions corresponds 
to the definition of business roles. This business task vs. business roles separation gives 
an additional power of expression to the already described business roles vs. business 
entities separation. 

3 Business Process Model 

The basic building block of business process model is the task. Tasks are then con- 
figured through the use of data flows and control flows into compound tasks, a larger 
building block. This is repeated until there is a compound task which describes the com- 
plete business process. Examples of business processes are issuing a Call for Papers for 
a conference and selecting from submitted papers. The business process model is shown 
in Figure 1 . 

3.1 Tasks in Isolation 

A task defines a self-contained unit of work in terms of its inputs, its function, and 
its outputs. Tasks can be divided into two subtypes: simple tasks and compound tasks. 
A simple task refers to an activity that is carried out without further refinement at this 
level of abstraction, while compound task contains a set of statically-defined tasks that 
are co-ordinated to perform some larger scale activity (and will be discussed in Section 
3.2). 

Simple tasks can be divided into three subtypes: application task, invoker task, and 
terminator task. Application tasks (the most common variety) are just wrappers to ena- 
ble applications (e.g. assign a paper ID to a paper) to be coordinated within a business 
process. Invoker task and terminator task subtypes are used to coordinate other tasks 
within a compound task; they enable tasks to be dynamically created and terminated (in 
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a variety of ways) at run-time. For the purposes of the graphical notation, there are some 
common subtypes of application task: Decision, Clock, SendCommunication, and Re- 
ceiveCommunication; however, these are semantically indistinguishable from other ap- 
plication tasks. 

Task Name T ask Function 




Exception 



Simple Task 

Figure 2 Example of a Simple Task 

Tasks have input sets, output sets, and exceptions (which are subtypes of output set) 
as illustrated in Figure 2. An input set models the information required to commence 
execution of a task as a set of name- value pairs known as inputs. An output set repre- 
sents a possible outcome of the execution of a task; it serves both as an indication that 
the task has terminated and provides a set of outputs (name-value pairs) associated with 
that outcome. An exception indicates that the task has terminated having failed to per- 
form its function; it may have a set of outputs associated with that failure. There can be 
multiple input sets, output sets, and exceptions, modelling alternative circumstances in 
which the task may start, complete or fail. Note that a standard system exception is al- 
ways available to signal a non-specific failure of a task (and is often omitted in the 
graphical representation). For example, the Review A Paper task takes a paper as input 
and provides a review as an output. 

A task commences execution when one of its input sets is “enabled”, which requires 
that values have been supplied for all the inputs in that input set. (A more complete def- 
inition of an enabled input set is given in Section 3.2.3). The execution of the task is 
parameterised by the nominated input set and the values of its input. Exactly one input 
set is associated with the execution of a task instance {Exclusive OR semantics). 

When a task completes execution, one of its output sets will be enabled (see Section 
3.2.3 for a definition of enabled output set). The completion of the task yields both the 
nomination of an enabled output set and values for the outputs defined by that output 
set. Exactly one output set (which may be an exception) is associated with the comple- 
tion of a task instance {Exclusive OR semantics). 

The lifecycle of a simple task is quite straightforward. Having been created, it waits 
until one of its input sets is enabled, executes its function and terminates, enabling one 
of its output sets by supplying data values for all of its outputs. The lifecycle of a com- 
pound task is discussed in Section 3.2.4. 
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3.2 Task Coordination 

A compound task contains tasks, flows, and control point, as illustrated in Figure 3. 
Flows and control points are used to coordinate the execution of the tasks within a com- 
pound task. 




Figures Example of a Compound Task 



3.2.1 Flows 

In abstract, a flow represents a causal relationship in a business process. Each flow 
has an associated source or sink (diagrammatically, the source is on the left and the sink 
on the right). The source of the flow must “happen” before the sink of the flow. For ex- 
ample, the conference proceedings cannot be printed until the best set of papers has 
been chosen. 

Flows within a compound task must be acyclic; that is, things cannot happen in a cir- 
cular order. This rule can be visualised as “all flows are drawn travelling from left to 
right, and do not cross task boundaries”. A precise definition of legal flows based on 
relative positions in the containment hierarchy is given in [9]. 

We define two concrete subtypes of flow: data flow and control flow. 

3.2.2 Data Flows 

Data flows propagate data between causally-related inputs and outputs. For example, 
an input to a compound task is often the source of data flows leading to the inputs of 
some of its subordinate tasks. The outputs of subordinate tasks may supply values need- 
ed for the inputs to other subordinate tasks or as the outputs of the compound task. The 
data propagates along the data flow when the source of the data flow becomes enabled. 

Although a data flow has exactly one source and exactly one sink, there is no restric- 
tion on the number of data flows that can be sourced or sinked by an individual input/ 
output. If an input/output is a sink of more than one data flow, then the data value for 
that input/output can be supplied by any one of the enabled data flows {Inclusive OR 
semantics). If more than one of the data flows is enabled (to provide a data value), then 
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the choice of data flow to supply the value is arbitrary. If there are many data flows with 
the same input/output as their source, then the data value will be transmitted along all 
data flows to their sinks {AND semantics). 

3.2.3 Control Flows and Control Points 

A control flow represents a causal dependency in a business process, by ensuring 
that one thing happens before another. The source of a control flow is an input/output 
set rather than an individual input/output (as there is no data movement associated with 
a control flow). Control is propagated along the control flow when the source of the 
control flow becomes enabled.The sink of a control flow is at a control point which is 
attached to an input/output set. An input/output set can have many control points, each 
of which can be the sink for many control flows. 

Although a control flow has exactly one source and exactly one sink, there is no re- 
striction on the number of control flows that can be sourced by an individual input/out- 
put set nor on the number of control flows that are sinked by an individual control point. 
If an input/output set is the source for many control flows, then when that source input/ 
output set becomes enabled, the control points which are the sinks for those control 
flows becomes enabled. If a control point is the sink for many control flows, then only 
one control flow is needed to actually enable the control point {Inclusive OR semantics). 

An input/output set is satisfied when all of its inputs/outputs have been assigned val- 
ues and all of its attached control points have been enabled {AND semantics). An input/ 
output set must be satisfied for it to be become enabled. Only one of a task’ s input sets 
can become enabled; the choice among the satisfied input sets is arbitrary. Similarly 
only one of a task’s satisfied output sets can become enabled (when the task terminates); 
the choice again is arbitrary. 

Unlike inputs/outputs, control points do not form part of an input/output sets, but are 
external to them. While inputs and outputs are part of the fundamental definition of a 
task, control points are not fundamental to a task’ s definition but rather to the configu- 
ration of this task into a larger piece of behaviour. As an analogy, tasks are bricks, while 
data flows, control flows, and control points are the mortar that binds them. 

3.2.4 Lifecycle of a Compound Task 

The lifecycle of a compound task is closely related to the lifecycle of its contained 
tasks. When a compound task commences execution (as a result of one of its input sets 
becoming enabled), it first creates instances of each of its contained tasks, each of which 
will then wait for one of its input sets to become enabled. Secondly, the compound task 
enables the flows from its enabled input set and its contained inputs (usually resulting 
in one or more of the contained tasks commencing execution). When a contained task 
terminates, its enabled output set (possibly an exception) becomes enabled, which 
(through flows) may enable further contained tasks to commence execution, and so on. 

A compound task completes when all of its contained tasks have either completed 
their execution or are unable to execute (none of their input sets were ever enabled). It 
is quite normal for some contained tasks to never be executed; these will typically rep- 
resented some alternative course of action, which was not taken in this instance. Nor- 
mally, the completion of a compound task results in one of its output sets (possibly an 
exception) being suitable to be enabled (i.e. all outputs have received values, and all as- 
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sociated control points are enabled). This output set is then enabled, representing the 
outcome of the compound task. If there are more than one output set capable of being 
enabled, then one is arbitrarily chosen to be enabled. If a compound task completes and 
there is no output set that is capable of being enabled, then the compound task’s system 
exception is enabled. 

4 Business Entity Model 

In this section, we describe our approach to business entity modelling by introducing 
our business entity concepts and showing their relationship to our other EDOC models. 
The business entity model is concerned with the descriptions of the behaviour of roles 
that will, as a collection, describe the behaviour of the enterprise system. Role-based 
specification represents a complementary specification of an enterprise to process- 
based specifications. 




Figure 4 Business Entity Model 

Central to our business entity model are the abstraction of business roles, as illustrat- 
ed in Figure 4. A business role represents a characterisation of some part of the behav- 
iour of the system being described. Performer and artifact roles are specialisations of 
business roles. Performer roles describe active behaviour while artifact roles character- 
ise those things that are needed for the actions of performer roles (i.e. artifact roles do 
not initiate behaviour). A business entity can be said to fill a business role if it is capable 
of enacting the behaviour described by the role being filled. Organisational units are a 
composition of business roles, enabling the collective behaviour of a set of roles to be 
another (larger) role. This gives us the ability to describe behaviours at different levels 
of abstraction. 
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4.1 Business Role 

A business role defines a placeholder for behaviour in a context. This context is an 
organisational unit (established with some objective in mind) and the behaviour of the 
role becomes part of the behaviour of the organisational unit as a whole. A business role 
is defined by its behaviour, its structure and a context in which it exists. For example, a 
Programme Committee Chair is a role in the context of a Programme Committee (an 
organisational unit). 

Business role inherits from the UML concept of Action, which enables a generic de- 
scription of behaviour. The behaviour can be expressed using different languages, var- 
ying from a program code to English statements (we do not assume any particular spec- 
ification language). Each business role is associated with a UML Class to provide it 
with a structural description. Einally, each business role is defined within the context of 
an organisational unit, which is a specialisation of a business role that is composed of 
other business roles. Thus organisational units (as business roles) can be composed into 
larger organisational units, and so on, until the enterprise has been modelled. 

Business role has two subtypes: performer role and artifact role. A performer role de- 
scribes behaviour for carrying out tasks in enterprise - those that will be assigned to the 
business entities fulfilling the performer role. These entities will be responsible for the 
execution of some aspects of the tasks. Artifact roles have behaviour, however the be- 
haviour described is in some sense passive in that artifact roles do not initiate the exe- 
cution of any action. Artifact roles are used to represent inanimate things in the system 
such as resources. Eor example, a Programme Committee member (performer role) per- 
forms the review task using a paper (artifact role). 

In a process-based description, the behaviour of a business process is specified in 
terms of causally-ordered tasks. There is a correspondence between actions of tasks and 
behaviour described by business roles. The behaviour of a task can be composed from 
(some subset of) the behaviour of one or more business roles. Thus a task is associated 
with one or more business roles (i.e. performed by the performer roles and using the ar- 
tifact roles). Each business role can be associated with zero or more tasks. 

4.2 Business Entity 

A business entity describes an actual object that can carry out (some part of) a busi- 
ness role. A business role may be filled by one business entity or by a collection of them. 
Similarly, a business entity can fill more than one business role. Eor example. Prof. 
Smith (business entity) can fill the performer role of Programme Committee Chair and 
the paper “0-0 for Fun and Profit” can fill the artifact role of Submitted Paper. 

A business entity property set is used for specifying non-functional requirements of 
the behaviour of the business role. For a business entity to fill a business role, the object 
instantiating the business entity must match the properties specified in the business en- 
tity property set. 

Instantiation of a business role is achieved by binding to a business entity that is able 
to fulfill the behaviour specified by business role. This binding is possible when the be- 
haviour of the business entity is compatible with the behaviour of the business role in 
terms of structure and behaviour. However, binding of a business entity will commonly 
be based on more than just type compatibility. Some non-functional characteristics of a 
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business role (e.g. QoS) may be specified as a business entity property set. Hence, busi- 
ness entities to be bound to a business role can also meet some additional criteria de- 
fined by the business entity property set. Bindings between roles and objects can be stat- 
ically defined in the business entity model, or Yellow Pages services (e.g. the OMG 
Trader service [13]) can be used to automate the selection of the object instances to fill 
roles, allowing run-time binding. One approach for this is described in [18]. 

5 Business Event Model 

The business event model provides for the attaching of sources and sinks of asyn- 
chronous broadcast events to various EDOC Model Elements to allow them to expose 
their actions or state changes to other parts of the enterprise. Restrictions can be placed 
on how widely the events are broadcast. 

The notion of an “event” itself is not defined precisely in our model; it is sufficient 
to model only the business event type. A business event type explicitly exposes an ac- 
tion that has a significant business semantics with respect to the enterprise being mod- 
elled or its environment. 

Business event sources emit events, while business event sinks receive events. For 
example, withdrawing a submitted paper from a conference is an event; the business 
event source for this event is the role Author while the business event sink is the Review 
A Paper task. 

5.1 Business Event Type 

A business event type is a declaration that provides the names and types of properties 
to be included in events that conform to this type. At runtime events are instantiated as 
lists of named data values that may be broadcast using some notification mechanism for 
consumption by subscribers to this event type. 

Business event types have a name and a domain (within which the name is interpret- 
ed). Business event type inherits from UML::State Machine:: Event, which enables the 
specification of the names and types of the properties (as UML::Parameters) that con- 
forming events will contain. This approach to event types is compatible with a number 
of well-known event transmission systems [14] [15] [16] [17]. 

Business event types are used in the context of an event emission in order to check 
that the expected properties of a generated event are present and have correctly typed 
values. In the context of an event consumption they simply provide the author of a no- 
tification rule with a set of names and types to use as terms in a subscription expression. 
It is expected that these types will be used by the mapping of the model to perform type 
checking, and that they will be stored in a repository for reference from the application. 

5.2 Business Event Sources and Sinks 

A business event source represents the external exposure of some enterprise action, 
while a business event sink represents the need for awareness of some enterprise action. 

A business event source defines the business event type to be emitted, the conditions 
under which a business event of that type is emitted (the event exposure rule), how the 
values in the event are obtained from the source’s state (the event content mapping 
specification), and extent to which the event should be broadcast. Similarly, a business 
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event sink defines the business event type to be received, the conditions under which 
such events should be received, how the event’s values are assigned to the sink’s state, 
and the extent from which events can be received. 

Although events are primarily intended to support a decoupled communication par- 
adigm, business event sources can be associated with specific business event sinks us- 
ing the transmit_to association. 

The extent to which the event is to be broadcast/received can be set to three built-in 
values: 

• “global”, indicating that the event can be broadcast/received outside the scope of 
the enterprise being modelled 

• “application”, indicating that this event can be broadcast/received by elements in 
this enterprise model 

• “direct_only”, indicating that the event can only be broadcast to, or received 
from, explicitly-defined transmission paths (as defined in the transmit_to as- 
sociation). 

User-defined extents can also be supported (typically implemented using event fil- 
tering). 



5.3 Actions of Interest 

Business event source and sink are (deliberately) very general concepts to ensure 
many different model elements to be producers and consumers of events. However, it 
is necessary to nominate exactly what actions may be of interest for each kind of model 
element. All events are based on actions of interest, but not all actions of interest will 
be used as events. Note that it is theoretically possible to emit/receive all actions of in- 
terest as events, but the number of events becomes overwhelming in practice, hence our 
requirement that event sources and sinks are explicitly identified in the enterprise mod- 
el. 

The commencement of execution of a task is an “action of interest”; so is its termi- 
nation. input sets and output sets have two actions of interest: becoming satisfied (once 
all its inputs and attached control points have been satisfied), and becoming enabled 
(when it is chosen by the task for its commencement and termination). The only action 
of interest for an input or output is to be assigned a value. The transmission of data or 
control along a flow is an action of interest. 

For business roles and business entities, there are a number of actions of interest, in- 
cluding their creation and termination, the assignment or change of an attribute value, 
and the invocation or return of a method. The performing of a task by a performer role 
and the use of artifact role in a task are actions of interest. The assigning and de-assign- 
ing of business entities to fill business roles are also actions of interest. 

5.4 Events as Data Flows 

One of the by-products of the event content mapping is the ability to receive an event 
and assign the contents of the event to/from an input or output. Within an enterprise 
model, the values of inputs/outputs are normally transmitted via data flows (subject to 
the hierarchical structure of compound tasks). Events enable the values of inputs and 
outputs to be transmitted or received from beyond the scope of the containing com- 
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pound task (or even the enterprise model itself). Such business event sources and sinks 
behave similarly to the sources and sinks of data flows for the purposes of propagation 
of data and determining whether an input/output set is satisfied. 

6 Conclusion and Future Work 

In this paper we have presented an object-based approach for modelling enterprise 
distributed object computing systems. We exploit the benefits of distributed object tech- 
nology to enable an object-oriented description of enterprises, in terms of business 
processes, business entities, business roles and business events. 

The benefits of using distributed object technology for modelling business processes 
stem from the fact that objects can represent key artifacts of business processes: tasks, 
data transferred between tasks, resources needed for task execution as well as perform- 
ers that initiate these tasks. The purpose of a business process model is to describe how 
these different objects are related to each other, both in terms of their static (e.g. task- 
performer assignment) and dynamic (data flow and control flow) relationships. The use 
of objects allows for a more flexible approach in implementing and modifying business 
processes, as opposed to the monolithic structure of workflow products typical for an 
earlier generation of this technology. Further, the use of standard interfaces that specify 
behaviour of objects representing business process artifacts enables better interopera- 
bility of business processes specified by different organisations and/or supported by dif- 
ferent underlying process engines. 

The benefits of using objects for implementing business entities have been exploited 
since the very early days of object oriented technology. Distributed objects bring new 
capabilities in that the objects can be developed independently by different parties and 
they can interact by sending messages over the network, via their interfaces which ex- 
pose their externally visible behaviour. The novelty of our approach is to further extend 
capabilities of object-oriented modelling by introducing the concept of role. Using roles 
it is possible to describe an enterprise in terms of fragments of behaviour that corre- 
spond to the positions in organisations. The benefit of this approach is that this allows 
many options for assigning objects to roles, even to the extent of run-time binding. 

In addition, the use of latest distributed object platforms allows the exploitation of 
event-based interactions between objects. This mechanism is particularly suitable to be 
used as a way of communicating business events among parties involved in enterprise 
- be that as part of a streamlined business process, or as part of less prescriptive com- 
munication or collaboration between objects filling roles in an organisation. 

In summary, this paper presents an integrated approach for modelling enterprise ar- 
chitectures to be implemented using distributed object technology. The approach pre- 
sented deals mostly with analysis stage of system life cycle. To satisfy a need for wide 
range of modelling choices we provide a rich set of process-based and role-based mod- 
elling concepts and flexible ways of associating business events and business rules with 
business processes and roles. Our approach is well suited as a candidate for extending 
Unified Modelling Language (UML) to support the requirements of enterprise distrib- 
uted object computing (EDOC) systems and is currently considered in the Object Man- 
agement Group (OMG). 
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We note that in our approach we also support design and implementation phases of 
an object oriented life cycle. These aspects of our approach are beyond the scope of this 
approach and are presented elsewhere [18]. 

In the immediate future, we intend to pursue alignment with other proposed UML 
concepts, e.g. Capsule, Port, Connectors and Business Protocols [19]. We will also ex- 
plore the use of UML collaboration diagrams and state diagrams for expressing the se- 
mantics of Application Tasks. There are interesting parallels between the role concept 
in our Business Entity model and the UML Classifier Role, which need to be thoroughly 
investigated. 

In the longer term, we plan to more explicitly deal with various kinds of business 
rules and policies. Although some of these have been implicitly treated in the context 
of other EDOC modelling artifacts, we argue that there is a need for a more flexible 
ways of changing these business constraints than what is currently supported in our ap- 
proach. 

Finally, we also plan to investigate whether it is possible to identify certain business 
patterns, in particular those that could be useful for business process specification. The 
use of patterns would enable easier and more rapid specification of frequently occurring 
situations in the specification of business process and would enable shorter develop- 
ment time. 
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Abstract. Enterprise Application Integration (EAI) often requires a loosely 
coupled event-based architecture in which timing and statistical measures are 
important. Statistical constraints are proposed to address some of these 
requirements, although they may well have broader applicability. This idea is 
extended to the use of approximate terms such as “some” that can be given a 
statistical interpretation, as in “Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions.” 
These can be a convenient way of expressing constraints that are important to 
the application architecture but are not absolute — abstraction through 
approximation. They may be used to annotate diagrams in UML and are based 
on the existing Object Constraint Language (OCL) (1). Some of the examples 
use a more flexible syntax that is the subject of another paper (2). 



1. Introduction 

At the OMG's special interest group on enterprise application integration (EAI SIG), 
work has started on an extension to UML — a Profile for Event-based Architectures 
in EAI (3). Its purpose is to help user companies to make connections between a 
business-process view and the implementations that generally exploit message-based 
loose coupling in an event-based architecture that includes message brokers, 
databases, application servers, groupware servers, ORBs and Internet servers. UML’s 
interaction (collaboration and sequence) diagrams or activity diagrams will be 
augmented in the proposed profile with stereotypes and other features that better 
capture the needs of messaging and EAI users. This will be compatible with the 
textual rendering of UML that is defined in XML Metadata Interchange (XMI). 

Business-process models, architectures and designs are all abstractions, in that they 
do not describe everything about an implementation but only aspects that the modeler 
considers salient. Models, including graphical models, are a form of constraint. 
However, despite their appeal, graphics are limited in what they can express. There is 
a need for architects to be able to state other constraints without having to go into 
implementation-level detail. In real-time business systems, many important 
constraints are statistical rather than absolute. Here are some examples: 

1 . It may be acceptable for a user to receive a few irrelevant messages so long as 
security is not violated and the needed ones get through. 

2. It may be acceptable for occasional messages to arrive out of sequence 
provided that 99.9% of them are in sequence; this may be a design trade-off 
made for the sake of cost savings or time to market. It can be a business 
decision if it affects the company’s agents or clients. 
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3. Timing, latency and response service levels are all naturally expressed 
statistically, usually as a percentile time (e.g., 95% in less than 0.8 seconds). 

Constraints like these can be monitored at execution time by such techniques as 
checking logs, tracking with a message broker or using policy handlers. Policy 
handlers are defined in the Open Application Group’s (OAG’s) Middleware API 
Specification (OAMAS) (4). In the database and decision-support literature, the 
terms approximate constraint and approximate dependency have been used to refer to 
constraints that can be given a statistical interpretation (5). Statistical constraints are 
not rigidly enforced because systems may deviate by a certain amount rather than 
strictly violating them, but they are formally defined over OCL collections. Reports 
on conformance — and sometimes alerts to significant non-conformance — will be 
needed. 

UML already provides a constraint language — the Object Constraint Language 
(OCL). It is somewhat mathematical in style and is based on the Syntropy method 
(6). The following extensions are proposed to OCL to adapt it to the needs of event- 
based architectures and EAI: 

1. A specific type of collection — a stream — suitable for representing a 
succession of messages corresponding to real-time events 

2. Predicates (Boolean operations) over streams that are statistical or temporal in 
nature 

A separate paper (2) defines an alternative syntax, known as the Business-oriented 
Constraint Language (BCL). Some examples in this paper use it for illustrative 
purposes, but the statistical constraints are defined in OCL terms and can be written in 
OCL syntax (see section 5). Tools to implement them will require both a definition- 
time component (to check syntax and consistency with the graphical elements of 
models) and run-time components (to carry out monitoring and reporting). 



2. Examples 

The figure shows a UML class diagram in which associations between classes have 
been used to show links that carry messages. Some of the classes are stereotypes 
representing elements such as transformation and subscription that are commonly 
used in EAI. Stream and message class stereotypes (with streams containing 
messages) are shown with suitable attributes such as time stamp; streams have 
attributes that enable them to be implemented in queues (cf. IMS (7)) or service 
points (cf. OAMAS). In the application illustrated, incoming reports are augmented 
with information from a database and transformed and routed to some business 
systems, namely. Accounts, Repairs, Work Scheduling and Customer Care. Publish 
and Subscribe are used with Customer Care. The annotations in brackets { } are in 
BCL, and they supplement the graphics. A tool that implements BCL will be able to 
read and validate these constraints, preferably using XMI (8). They have 
interpretations that apply at execution time; fault reports and other reports can be 
monitored, and a tool could report on the extent to which they conform. 
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The first constraint asserts: “Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions.” Fault 
Reports comprise a stream of messages (see class diagram). Streams have the 
property that they can be sampled (see section 4). The scope of the constraint is any 
one of these samples. “Some” is a quantifier implying that the constraint applies to a 
subset of each sample, the size of the subset being in a certain range. Subscriptions 
govern the publish/subscribe service, and “gives rise to” implies that the action of 
sending a subscription follows receipt of some fault reports. The definitions of these 
terms can be changed by users or administrators. If the implementation uses message 
queues, a monitoring tool can read messages and extract the statistics needed for 
reporting whether this constraint is satisfied. 




The diagram itself delineates a set of constraints. It says that Customer Care 
receives publications that may include several message types. A monitoring tool 
could verify such constraints too. Another annotation asserts: “Some customers are 
monitored by Customer Care.” Customer and Customer Care are the names of classes 
in the diagram. Monitoring is a concept based on receiving identifiers. It can also be 
defined statistically in terms of commonality of data (see section]^. The assertion is 
true if there is an overlap between customer data and data in messages received by 
Customer Care; the overlap must fall within a defined range. 

A UML interaction (sequence or collaboration) diagram could be used to give 
more precise information about the order of operations, but many users rely on class 
diagrams with annotations in English or another natural language to add such 
information as they deem appropriate. BCL is intended to provide a human-readable 
language for some of these purposes. The style of these annotations may appear like 
natural language, but it conforms to the syntax of BCL, which allows terms to be 
defined as phrases that include blank spaces (e.g., “gives rise to”). Other styles are 
permissible, depending on preference. The following examples illustrate four 
different styles, cursive, bracketed, Javaesque and OCL, respectively: 
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Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions. 

some (FaultReports) giveRiseTo Subscriptions 
(some (FaultReports)). giveRiseTo (Subscriptions) 
FaultReports->some()->forAll(f I f.givesRiseTo (Subscription)) 

The cursive style is used in many of the examples in this paper. In some styles, 
embedded spaces are avoided, and so the classes in the UML class diagram are 
labeled CustomerCare and FaultReports rather than Customer Care and Fault Reports. 
The language is not case sensitive. 

These examples illustrate the use of statistical quantification (“some”) over a 
stream (“Fault Reports”) and a set (“Customers”). They show a function (“are 
monitored by”) that is defined in statistical terms (see section and they indicate a 
syntactic flexibility that is intended to ease both reading and writing of constraints. If 
preferred, OCL syntax can be used with streams and statistical operations. The 
following sections review OCL and extend it to streams and statistical operations, 
after which further operations are introduced. 



3. Review of OCL 

UML is intended for modeling systems at a level of detail that is higher than an 
implementation (i.e., more abstract). As a graphical notation, there are some 
constraints that cannot readily be expressed in UML. For instance, we may require 
that the company’s employees are all aged 18 or over. OCL users can express this 
constraint as follows: 

Company 

self . employee- >forAll ( age >= 18 ) 

The header Company states the context of the constraint. Constraints may be 
written in the class diagram. For this one to be valid, ‘Company’ must appear as a 
class with the association ‘employee’ to another class that has attribute ‘age’ . In OCL 
terms, ‘Company’ is the type of the instance ‘self’, so that the following assertion is 
true: 

Company 

self . oclType . name = 'Company' 

The arrow notation - > is required because there may be many employees; they 
form a collection. The forAll operation applies the predicate to all the employees of a 
company. A collection may be a set (repeated members forbidden), a bag (repeated 
members allowed) or a sequence (a bag with position numbering). For employees, a 
set would be normal because we would not want to record an employee twice. If an 
employee’s job history formed a sequence, we could reference them by position 
number, as in: 

Company 

self . employee . j ob->first . title = 'Trainee' 
if self . employee . j ob- >size > 1 then 

self . employee . job->at (2) . title = 'Associate' 



endif 
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The BCL constraints given earlier can be rendered in OCL by defining ‘some’ as a 
collection operation (see section]^: 

FaultReports->some (f | f . givesRiseTo (Subscription) ) 
Companies - >some (c | c . isMonitoredBy (CustomerCare) ) 



4. Operations and Semantics 

One proposed version of the UML profile for Event-based Architectures and EAI is 
based on UML collaboration diagrams. In the formal syntax of the diagrams, a 
message M has a sender and a receiver object, an activator message and a set of 
predecessor messages. When an object receives an activator, it performs work that 
includes the sending of M after it has sent the 
predecessors of M. Because we are 
particularly interested in the flow of messages, 
the activator relationship is the most important 
to us. If work order is the activator of timed 
plan (see collaboration diagram), we say in 
BCL, “Work order gives rise to time plan.” In 
OCL, this is: 

WorkOrder = TimedPlan . activator 




In an OCL style, this can be written 

WorkOrder . givesRiseTo (Timed Plan) 

We can extend the definition to say 

A. givesRiseTo (M) 

if there are messages Mj (i=l,...,n-l) such that 

A. givesRiseTo (MJ and M. . givesRiseTo (M.^J 
and . givesRiseTo (B) 



Streams 

OCL and BCL constraints naturally apply to classes and object instances because of 
the uniformity of object-oriented modeling and representations. UML collaboration 
diagrams represent the flows of messages between objects. We are interested in the 
collective properties and behavior of such messages, including matters of sequence 
and timing. It is useful to introduce streams as a particular type of collection in 
addition to sets, sequences and bags. It is characteristic of streams that they can be 
sampled. A sample from a stream is taken to be an OCL sequence. It contains those 
messages that have flowed since the last sample was taken (or since the stream was 
established). In the picture, each arrow represents the sequence of messages that have 
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flowed between time t_, , and t^ (n=l-5). In an OCL 
sequence the members are numbered sequentially 
from one up to the size of the sequence. 

Streams contain messages, which have common 
attributes (e.g., time stamp, priority) in addition to 
the type-specific ones (e.g., customer number, 
company name) that are needed by the receiver. The 
proposed common attributes include the following: 



1 


1 Work Scheduling 1 




lllll 


1 Engineering Dispatch | 


1 1 1 1 ^ 

tl t2 t3 t4 t5 

Samcle Times 



time sent 
time received 



message number 

priority 

identifier 
message context 

reply context 



local and universal date and time that message was sent 
on a copy in an audit trail or message warehouse, the local 
and universal date and time that the original message was 
received 

number (customarily sequential) that is unique within a 
given origin 

a value that allows selected queued messages to jump 
ahead 

message type and origin (sender name) 

the business context (e.g., collaboration name, sender and 

receiver name) 

the destination and identification of the reply, if any 



To allow for various implementations, including parallel queues on multiple 
machines, there is only a partial ordering on messages. Message numbers are set by 
senders. In a stream of messages arriving from multiple senders, the message 
numbers do not define the order of arrival. Time stamps from different machines, as 
is well known, can only be compared approximately with degrees of uncertainty 
based on calibration and the magnitude of the difference. In implementations such as 
parallel queues, samples may overlap in time stamps and message numbers, although 
each sample is an OCL sequence and so has an internal sequence number that begins 
at one. 

We define ‘A follows B’ as a Boolean expression for A and B in the same or 
different streams. Two time stamps may not be strictly comparable if their precision 
is insufficient, and this may include considerations of clock synchronization on 
different machines. However, this is a second-order consideration. We can compare 
the times of two messages, whether or not they have a pairwise ordering. When we 
state that message M gives rise to message N in a model (in a collaboration diagram, 
say), we are making a statement that applies to related instances, that is, for every 
message in stream Ms there is a corresponding message in stream Ns. A 
common special case is that is a reply to M,^. We can compare the times of the two 
messages to see how long the intermediate (or server) process took. We may write: 



follows M,^ in t seconds 

OCL equivalents (briefer but less explanatory) would be: 

A. follows (B) 

N^. follows (M^, t) 
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We can also define contraints on fields in N based on values in M, e.g., that they 
both contain the same customer number but the reply also has the account balance. 



5. Statistical Operations on Collections 



When dealing with loosely coupled systems that communicate through messages, it is 
useful to be able to express requirements that are usually true, with exceptions or 
degrees of conformance being reported but not strictly imposed, since there may be 
good business reasons why a system should continue to operate with some exceptions. 
For example, an Internet server needs to he available continuously with high response 
times because of the low tolerance levels of general users (as opposed to employees 
who can be coerced into tolerating lower levels of service). If a component of a 
system suffers problems, occasional loss of sequence or delay in updating some 
records is probably better than holding up the entire service and hence annoying 
thousands or millions of users. 

Loose coupling based on store-and-forward messaging provides the means of 
implementing such fail-safe architectures. Statistical constraints provide a means of 
expressing which kinds of conformance to rule are essential and which have a degree 
of latitude. Furthermore, the exact degree of latitude can he stated statistically so that, 
with appropriate tooling, it can be monitored and reported. 

OCL has existential and universal quantification over collections with the Boolean 
operations exists and f orAll, which are written: 

collection- >exists (v : Type | 

boolean- express ion- with-v) 
collection- >exists (v | boolean-expression-with-v) 
collection- >exists (boolean -express ion) 
collection- >forAll (v : Type | 

boolean-expression-with-v) 
collection- >forAll (v | boolean-expression-with-v) 
collection- >f orAll (boolean-expression) 

The following asserts that there is at least one employee called Jack and no two 
employees have the same forename: 

Company 

self . employee- >exists (forename = 'Jack') 
self . employee- >f orAll (el | self . employee 
->forAll (e2 I el <> e2 
implies el. forename <> e2 . forename) ) ) 

When considering a stream of messages representing real-time events, an assertion 
about the existence of at least one of them that satisfies a certain condition is not 
much use, since we can not know whether some message may arrive eventually that 
satisfies it. It makes more sense to reason statistically about messages, since we must 
deal with those that have actually appeared at a point in time, as seen in a sample. 
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Statistical and Temporal Operations on Streams 

UML collaboration, sequence and activity diagrams can describe the flow of 
messages through objects that represent application processes or infrastructure 
processes such as fanout or publishing. Streams are introduced to capture the 
particular semantics of messages flowing with time stamps, priorities and partial 
order. In addition to temporal and causal relations (following, giving rise to) it is 
important when dealing with large numbers to be able to associate timing and other 
requirements on such flows which are statistical in nature. For instance, based on the 
time lapse between two messages, we may write statistical expressions about time 
interval achievements in percentiles in a BCL style as follows: 

x% of messages follow previous message in t seconds 

Most complaints give rise to management reports in 10 seconds 

Here, the quantifiers ‘% of and ‘most’ have been introduced on streams or, more 
generally, collections. A quantifier with explicit bounds is the operation "x% to y% 
of' as in: 

50% to 70% of messages have amount < 10,000 

Whereas OCL quantifiers usually involve a single predicate, greater flexibility is 
achieved by separating them into two constraints. “Messages” denotes a stream, and 
“x% to y% of messages” or messages - >percent (x,y) denote another stream 
satisfying the constraints: 

X <= (100* ( (messages->percent (x,y) ) ->size) 

/ (messages->size) ) <= y 

(messages->percent (50, 70) ) ->forAll (amount<10000) 

Defining a quantified collection as a subcollection is more flexible than applying 
the predicate within the quantifier. It is better to write, for example, 

FaultReports- >some ( ) 

->forAll (f I f .givesRiseTo (Subscription) ) 

rather than 

FaultReports- >some (f | f .givesRiseTo (Subscription) ) 

As an example of flexibility, we can allow such phrases as “fault reports about 
some customers” referring to a substream of fault reports satisfying a condition (more 
details in “Monitoring and relatedness” in section|^ based on a subset of customers: 

FaultReports->select (f | Customers ->some ( ) 

- >exists (c I f . is About (c) ) ) 

These operations are Boolean. However, future consideration can be given to the 
introduction of probabilistic or fuzzy logic, treating the upper and lower bounds as 
probability ranges or support pairs. 

Quantifiers are constrained by size ratios, and it is useful to allow both closed 
bounds (<=) and open bounds (<). The following table gives a suggested initial list of 
them. 
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Quantifier 


Lower 
bound % 


Open lower 


Upper 
bound % 


Open upper 


some 


25 


true 


< 


75 


true 


< 


most 


75 


true 


< 


100 


true 


< 


few 


0 


false 


<= 


10 


true 


< 


all 


100 


false 


<= 


100 


false 




no 


0 


false 


<= 


0 


false 




x% to y% of 


X 


false 




y 


false 




x% of 


X 


false 




X 


false 





A tool could allow an administrator to change these, or might even accumulate 
statistics on actual usage compared to operational results and revise the bounds 
accordingly. 



6. Specific Operations 

The operations described here are designed for application to streams of messages. 
They should be verifiable from the data available locally within a stream or within an 
object that sends or receives streams. 

The datatype ‘stream’ refers to a stream of messages unless otherwise stated. A 
stream is an open-ended collection that can be sampled at a point in time. Each 
sample is a sequence (in the OCL sense) of messages that have flowed since the 
previous sample was taken (or since collecting began). A monitoring tool might 
extract samples from a log, an audit trail or a warehouse. 

The operations are presented in the cursive style of BCL but are generally defined 
in OCL. A stream is conventionally represented by a plural noun, e.g., “messages”, 
“fault reports”, “orders”. Hence we write “fault reports are followed by...”. 
“Messages are...” or even “As are...” and “Bs are...” is written below for the sake of 
consistent style. Unless otherwise stated, “messages”, “stream of messages” and 
“stream” all indicate the same datatype. Often, the stream in question will be a 
substream of another. For example, a quantifier such as “some” or “x% of’ will 
indicate that an assertion applies to a substream of messages. 

As described in the syntax, operations are introduced in italics. Many of them are 
defined using the equality constraint “=’, so that A = B is equivalent to the OCL: 

A 

post: result = B 

There follows a proposed set of operations considered suitable for event-based 
architectures in EAI. These have a common pattern of participle (mapping to OCL 
select), plural verb (mapping to OCL forAll) and singular verb (mapping to OCL 
predicate, i.e.. Boolean operation). 

Giving Rise to 

messages giving rise to stream : stream 
messages give rise to stream : Boolean 
message gives rise to message : Boolean 
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In a UML collaboration diagram, a message. A, gives rise to message, B, if A is the 
activator of B. B could be a reply to A, or there may be a chain of activation from A 
to B. The same concept is applicable to messages in streams that lead to activity in 
the receiving process, represented as a class. Taking givesRiseTo as the OCL style 
equivalent (see section^, the definitions of the three operations are as follows: 

A : message gives rise to B : message : Boolean = A.givesRiseTo(B) 

As : stream give rise to Bs : stream : Boolean 

= As->forAll(a I Bs->exists (b I a.givesRiseTo(b))) 

As : stream giving rise to Bs : stream : stream 

= As->select(a I Bs->exists (b I a.givesRiseTo(b))) 

This pattern is common to many of the operations and is not always shown in full. 
Having 

An attribute or combination of attributes can determine a selection of messages or 
other objects, indicated by ‘having’. They can also he used to make assertions about 
messages (has/have). These operations use a predicate, which is a Boolean 
expression that involves attributes of the objects in the stream or other collection, as 
in OCL collection operations: 

messages having P : predicate : stream 

= messages->select{P : Boolean expression with attributes of messages} 
message has P : predicate : Boolean 
messages have P : predicate : Boolean 

In each case the predicate P expresses conditions on the attributes of a message. 
Examples: 

60% of orders have amount>100. 

Requisitions having cost>1000 are received hy Budget Checking. 

Times 

It is often important to measure the time that elapses between an activator and the 
sending or receiving of a message, since this can be critical to the successful use of an 
application system. The collaboration diagram (section ^ is taken to represent a 
stream of messages As (e.g., work orders) that give rise to a stream of messages Bs 
(e.g., timed plans). We are less interested in the timing of individual message pairs 
than in the statistics. A message has a time sent and a time received. We define the 
classes ‘pair’ and ‘pairs’ and operations ‘..from.. to..’ that line up messages in two 
streams so that each message is paired with the one it gives rise to. A pair has the 
attributes latency (or round trip time) and service time and may have others: 

pair from A fo B : pair 

pair from A to B has A gives rise to B 

and latency = B's time received - A's time sent 
and service time = B's time sent - A's time received 

pairs from As to Bs : stream 

= Bs -> collect(b I pair from (As -> select(a I a. gives rise to b)) -> first() to b) 
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Here, the OCL first() operation on a sequence is used to get the message from the 
selection, which always yields just one message, since each pair consists of a single 
message. Here as in some other expressions styles have been mixed rather freely. 

Where several messages come together to give rise to one (probably a reply), this 
is best treated as a correlation (fan-in). There may be interest in the arrival times and 
delays of the various messages. On the other hand, it may be that only a substream of 
As (possibly qualified noncommittally as “some As”) give rise to Bs, in which case 
the latencies only apply to the substream. 



Monitoring and Relatedness 

Monitoring is defined in terms of the ‘about’ relationship, which is based on keys or 
similar identifiers, such as customer numbers or fault IDs. This concept is not 
represented in UML, although it is commonplace in database systems and is defined 
in OMG’s recently adopted Common Warehouse Metamodel (9). We can use the 
metamodel that underlies UML, as that treats the fields in a message (attributes of a 
class) as a set: 

messages about collection of objects : stream 

S : messages are about C : collection of objects 
= S->forAll(m I C->exists(j I m is about j)) 

message is about object = message. attributes->exists(f I f=object.identifier) 

collection of objects monitored by object : collection of objects, 

P : object is monitored by Q : object : Boolean, 
collection of objects are monitored by object : Boolean 
= object receives messages about collection of objects 

Any given stream sample will only be about a subset of objects. For example, a 
sample of 50 messages about customers will only be about at most 50 customers. In 
setting constraints, we may have two rather different interests: whether a stream of 
messages over time covers every object in a collection or whether messages about 
some objects are not received. The coverage question suffers from the same problem 
as existential and universal quantification over samples; we never know whether the 
next one will complete the picture. More useful is to consider the subset of objects 
actually referenced by a sample of messages from a stream. Since the ‘about’ 
relationship does not adequately address these requirements, we need a more explicit 
relationship ‘referenced by’: 

C : collection of objects referenced by S : messages : collection 
= C->select(j I S->exists(m I m is about j)) 

E : subset of collection of objects are referenced by S : messages : Boolean 

= E->forAll(j I S->exists(m I m is about j)) 

object referenced by message = message is about object 

Constraints about monitoring can be made more specific by including a ‘referenced 
by’ clause (see Details of Examples in section^. In this way, they can be written so 
that a monitoring tool is not expected to access databases but only to deal with the 
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data in streams of messages. In fact, a tool implementer could choose to interpret 
constraints in this way, possibly snbject to directives by an administrator. This would 
avoid excessive overhead for monitoring. 

A more flexible definition of monitoring (but more expensive to record 
operationally) could be defined in terms of relatedness, which is itself defined 
statistically in terms of overlapping data (i.e., instance data from streams of messages, 
not metadata such as field names) nsing measures employed in data mining: 

messages related to collection of objects : stream, 
message is related to object : Boolean, 
messages are related to collection of objects : Boolean 
= some fields in messages are based on some fields in objects 

A : stream of field in messages is based on B : collection of field in objects 
= tokens of A are a subset of tokens of B 
= union { tokens of A, tokens of B } = tokens of B 

Tokens of a field are defined conventionally (as, e.g., by Java StringTokenizer), 
based on blank spaces and delimiters. Tokens of a collection of fields are unions of 
the sets of tokens from each field from each element (message or other object) in the 
collection. Other similarity measures between fields, messages and objects can also 
be defined. 

As defined, monitoring implies that tools must be able to extract data from 
messages and check them against a database. Attributes need to be associated with 
the model to enable a tool to do this. Like other statistical tracking, the checking 
could be performed offline and reported with other statistics. 

Receiving 

messages received by object : stream 

message is received by object : Boolean 

messages are received by object : Boolean 

Following 

messages following message : stream, 

A : message/oZ/owv B : message : Boolean 
= A’s time stamp is after B’s time stamp, 
messages /o/iovv message : Boolean 

Position and seqnences 

Streams are based on OCL sequences, in which members (i.e., messages) have 
position numbers, n, by which they can be referenced using ->at(n): 

messages are in sequence 

= Sequence{2..stream->size} 

-> forAll (n I (messages->at(n)).messageNumber 
> (messages->at(n- 1 )).messageNumber) 

Example: 99.9% of fault reports are in sequence. 
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We can define other related terms: 

position o/ message in stream : Integer = n = stream->at(n)=message 
message at position in stream = stream->at(position) 
next message in stream : message 

= if position of message in stream < size of stream 
then message at position+1 in stream else NIL endif 
previous message in stream : message 

= if position of message in stream > I 
then message at position- 1 in stream else NIL endif 
message is in sequence in stream = position of message in stream = 1 
or message number of message 
> message number of previous message in stream 

Now we can write the definition more succinctly in mixed style: 

S : messages are in sequence 

— messages -> forall (m I m is in sequence in S) 



Summary of Operations 



Participle (select) 


Singular verb (Boolean 
expression) 


Plural verb (forAll) 


(not) monitored by 


is (not) monitored by 


are (not) monitored by 


(not) related to 


is... 


are... 


(not) based on 


is... 


are... 


(not) about 


is... 


are... 


(not) received by 


is... 


are... 


(not) in sequence 


is... 


are... 


(not) such that 


is... 


are... 


(not) giving rise to 


gives rise to (does not give 
rise to) 


give rise to (do not...) 


(not) following 


follows (does not follow) 


follow (do not...) 


(not) having 


has (does not have) 


have (do not have) 


(not) monitoring 


monitors (does not monitor) 


monitor (do not...) 


(not) receiving 


receives (does not receive) 


receive (do not...) 




latency is 


latencies 




service time is 


service times are 



7. Details of Examples 

The examples introduced in section ^ are explained in more detail here. The two 
annotations in the diagram are: 

Some fault reports give rise to subscriptions. 

Some customers are monitored by Customer Care. 
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“Some” is a prefix operator and must be followed by a stream or other collection. 
The parsing is: 

( (Some (fault reports)) (give rise to) subscriptions ). 

This conforms to the rule that “some” is an operation on a stream that returns a 
suhstream which is then subject to the predicate that its messages give rise to 
subscriptions. The definition of “some” constrains the size of the substream to be 
25% to 75% of the messages. In the OCL style: 

25<100* (FaultReports->some ( ) ->size ( ) 

/ FaultReports->size 0 ) <75 

FaultReports->some ( ) 

->forAll (f I f .givesRiseTo (Subscription) ) 

The parsing of the second sentence is similar: 

( (Some (customers)) (are monitored by) (Customer Care) ) 

This may be paraphrased “Customer Care receives messages about some 
customers.” In the class diagram, fault reports going to Customer Care inherit from 
Incoming Report and so contain Customer number, an identifier for Customer; this is 
the force of “about”, as discussed in the paragraphs about monitoring in section^ A 
version of this constraint can be written that avoids the implication that the customer 
database must be accessed. This is done by introducing a ‘referenced by’ clause. The 
sentence then becomes: 

Some customers referenced by fault reports are monitored by Customer Care. 
The parsing is: 

( (Some (customers (referenced by) (fault reports)) 

(are monitored by) (Customer Care) ) 

This qualified constraint is more useful. As originally written, the constraint 
merely says that a subset of customers have reports about them sent to Customer 
Care. In any sample taken at a point in time, this is always true. Now it says that 
Customer Care receives a subset of messages about customers. A tool could be 
written to make the assumption that the domain of discourse of the original constraint 
is confined to data in the streams and not in the databases. This has a similar effect to 
the ‘referenced by’ qualification. 



8. Future Directions 

It is possible to continue extending the list of operations. These would eventually 
comprise an ontology (i.e., a set of terms and definitions that covers a subject) for 
EAI. Application-level terms could be developed for various industries and software 
packages. 

A natural extension of the present statistical treatment is to deal with probabilities 
and probabilistic logic so that a constraint-based modeling tool could make plausible 
deductions and verify refinements of models. 
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1 Introduction 

Of conrse everybody is special! But, among software developers, none more so than 
developers of real-time software. Theirs is a struggle not merely against the tyranny 
of literal-minded computer technology but also against an even mightier foe: the 
messy, unfriendly, unpredictable, driven-by-Murphy’s-law physical world. Slowly 
and painfully, over decades, they first learned how to overcome software technologies 
that seemed to be designed for any domain but theirs, even reaching a point where 
they were able to turn these to advantage. Eurthermore, almost uniquely among 
software practitioners, real-time developers started introducing elements of true 
engineering for these technologies, such as various forms of schedulability analysis 
and performance engineering. 

And then, just as things seemed to be moving well, new technologies emerged 
sowing confusion and shattering this established order. Eirst came the object 
paradigm. Like everyone else, real-time developers could not ignore the onrush of this 
technological wave that promised so much, but which, like all previous software 
technologies, never took into account their needs. How should this new paradigm be 
used for real-time applications? What should be done with all that good stuff that was 
developed around earlier generations of software technology? Even as these issues are 
being pondered, yet another technological wave has struck: UML. Once again, the 
payback potential is impossible to ignore: a common language providing higher- 
levels of abstraction, widely taught and used, supported by a large selection of tools. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): «UML» 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 93-100, 2000. 
© Springer-Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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At the same time, real-time developers are facing yet another onslaught from a 
different direction: With the advent of the Internet and the symbiotic relationship that 
our society has with computer technology, the demand for highly dependable real- 
time systems is increasing in leaps and bounds. This explosive growth is matched by 
an even greater growth in scope and complexity of applications. Systems of several 
millions of lines of “high-level” language code are no longer considered exceptional. 
Many are now in the tens of millions of lines of code. Yet, the vast majority of real- 
time developers use techniques and technologies that are twenty to thirty years old. It 
is clear that these are inadequate for dealing with the next order of magnitude of 
application complexity that is emerging and that more powerful techniques based on 
higher-level abstractions are required. 

So, what should the real-time community do with UML? Does it help or hinder? 
Given the lack of widespread adoption of practically all real-time languages (e.g., 
Real-Time Euclid, PEARL, Flex) or even real-time dialects of standard programming 
languages (e.g., RTC++, Ada-95), is a “real-time” UML the right thing to do? If so, 
what should it look like? If not, what is the alternative? 

The panelists were asked to provide their views on these and related issues. (Note 
that due to poor planning by the moderator, not all the panelists had the opportunity to 
submit their position papers in time to make the proceedings.) 



2 Prof. Theodor Tempelmeier : Real-Time UML 



Object-Orientation 



Object-oriented design is currently the best way of building systems, and this also 
applies to real-time/embedded systems. Encapsulation, abstract data types, etc., and 
other concepts such as generics or templates, are a must when developing complex 
embedded systems^ The author is reluctant, though, to accept inheritance as a 
dominating design principle and prefers object composition instead, where possible. 

As for analysis, the situation is less clear. In many cases the object-oriented 
paradigm may also be reasonable for analysis, but on the other hand there are 
situations in which the sheer algorithmic complexity suggests an “old-fashioned” 
functional decomposition approach. For instance, thi s m ay be the case in very 
complex control systems, e.g. in a flight control system ( |[8]t . 

In a still wider context, system s en gineering (in its original meaning, i.e. not 
restricted to software systems, cf. OB' poses again the problem of overwhelming 
complexity. For large and nontrivial systems from unfamiliar application domains, it 
is just difficult to understand, what the system does or has to do. Furthermore, in 
many real-time/embedded systems the hardware/firmware architecture is not fixed 
from the beginning. Even application-specific ha rdwar e, generated from some VHDL 
descriptions onto FPGAs, has become feasible [11] and is used in practice. From 
personal project experience, a functional decomposition into subsystems seems 
preferable in such cases0 



' The over-cautious approach of embedded C+-1- [2] is hardly understandable to the author. 
^ Note that this holds only for analysis. The design should be object-oriented anyway. 
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Use cases are helpful in many cases. However, in projects with high algorithmic 
complexity or with a subsystem breakdown structure, which is difficult to find, the 
author was not able to manage all problems solely by use case analysis. So a non- 
dogmatic approach, i.e. allowing other forms of knowledge expression in 
requirements engineering when necessary seems appropriate. 

UML 



UML has its merits, no question. However, some aspects of UML need a special 
assessment with respect to application to real- time/ embedded systems. 

One of the biggest problems with UML is the question how its semantics are (or 
should be) defined. The many vague or undefined concepts and diagrams in UML are 
just a manifestation of this. Concerning design, there are obviously at least the 
following possibilities: 

• UML is used as design language down to coding, i.e. UML is also used for 
“programming” 

• UML is used for design, and a programming language is used for coding 

The problem with the first approach is that UML (and similar modelling 
languages) do not have semantics as precise as it is necessary for programming. The 
problem with the second approach is that there may be a semantic discrepancy 
between the modelling language and the programming language (the programming 
language is in ultimate authority). From project experience, the author takes the 
following position. 

• “Programming” in a “modelling language” is neither practicable nor reasonable 
nor desirable. 

• A modelling language can be and should be used for a “visualisation” of the 
design. From a practical point of view, this implies that the modelling language 
resembles the important design concepts within the programming 
language/target system on a one-to-one, or “isomorphic" basis. (Naturally, this 
is only valid if the programming language/target system include sound design 
concepts, e.g. programming languages such as assembler are ruled out.) 

Obviously, the Unified Modeling Language fits the concepts of mainstream 
languages such as C-H- or Java nicely. So the “isomorphic design representation 
principle” from above is mostly fulfil led in theses case^ On the other hand, there are 
discrepancies between UML and Ada |[13]| probably because Ada is not a mainstream 
languages, notwithstanding its extremely valuable features for real-time, embedded, 
and safety-critical systems. 



Real-Time/Embedded Systems 



Real-time/embedded systems may be developed acco rding to a number of paradigms, 
e.g. with Stat eCh arts, along the ROOM method [9]| or by Ada-related methods such 
as ADARTS |[3]| StateCharts are a part of UML anyway. The con cepts of ROOM 
have been implemented in UML using UML’s extension mechanisms|[4]| 1 0] and the 



^ However, what does, for instance, a UML package mean to the C-H- programmer? A 
namespace? 
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same could be done in principle for the Ada-related methods. The “isomorphic design 
representation principle” is thus again fulfilled. 

Despite all the merits of these methods, most real-time software in practical 
applications is probably implemented in CIC++ with calls to the underlying real-time 
operating system (RTOS) or by direct use of low-level hardware elements such as 
timers or interrupt systems. What are the essential design elements in this case? 

For development in C/C-H- with an RTOS, a number of UML elements can be used 
directly, e.g. class and object diagrams, sequence diagrams, and state charts. 

But designers of real-time systems usually also require diagrams 

• for visualising concurrency and task in teraction , and 

• for analysing timing properties (see e. gHm. 

These requirem ents have been met by the UML community and by UML tool 
vendors, recently |[ll6t7]] in the form of timing diagrams, task diagrams, 
concurrency diagrams, concurrency and synchronisation object diagram, and the like. 
In the view of the author, this seems to be the right approach. 

What is UML? 

Given UML’s extension mechanisms, all real-time modelling concepts existing so far 
can probably be incorporated into UML. In fact, (almost) any modelling concept can 
be integrated! This would mean that everything “is” UML, which clearly cannot be 
the case. As a consequence, it has to be distinguished, whether UML is only used as a 
meta-modelling tool (for method engineering) or whether core UML is used directly. 
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3 Francois Terrier (with Sebastien Gerard): For a Full 
Integration of Real-Time Concern into OO Models, or “FTow to 
Popularize Real Time Programming ?” 

Several years ago, the market of real time and embedded systems was considered as a 
very specific and “confidential” sector (about 5% of the market of computer systems). 
Now several studies consider that they can represent near years 2003 more than 50% 
of the market (including PCs, client-server and information systems). 

This explosion of the market and the increasing need of new embedded services 
urge engineers to face more and more to the hard problem of developing sophisticated 
real-time systems while competition through time to market and cost constraints 
increase day after day. Classical real-time development of software systems is 
reaching its limits in a world where in one hand hardware targets cannot be known in 
advance and where in the other hand version evolution becomes increasingly fast and 
time to market must be shorten drastically in order to meet economical requirements. 
In this context, reusability and evolvability become mandatory requirements for 
modelling methods and development techniques. In parallel, object oriented 
techniques have reached a sufficient level of maturity and efficiency in order to 
provide successfully the flexibility required by new applications. Up to now however, 
real-time community has long been reluctant to cross the Rubicon for mainly two 
reasons: 

• OO offer was not mature enough to provide stability in their solutions; 

• and real-time specificities were generally not well covered by existing 
methods. 

Nowadays, UML becomes the lingua franca among system modellers all over the 
world and brings significant answers to both following needs: 

• to have a fine level of modularity for component based development; 

• and to improve reusability properties of subsystems. 

Some commercially methods (and tools) are now available for UML real time 
development (e.g.: ARTISAN [1], UMUSDL & ObjectGeode [2, 3], ROOM/UML-RT 
& ObjecTimelRose-RT [4, 5] and RT-UML & Rhapsody [6]). Though a great effort 
has been done in order to provide a good compromise between task oriented 
modelling and object oriented one, these proposals reflect a great diversity in the 
possible methodological choices offered to handle real-time and object orientation 
together [7]. These proposals generally maintain two separate conceptual models: the 
object one and the task one. Designers are also required to have a high level of 
expertise to maintain consistent these two different views, all along the development 
process. It is clear that the solutions and concepts proposed address more specialist of 
real time system development than common users whose primary interest is not on 
computing technologies but a given application domain (e.g.: automotive industry). In 
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particular, three examples of divergence between approaches for real-time specialists 
and the common object oriented programming paradigms can be pointed out: 

• The interface role of active objects (or “capsules” or “reactive objects”) 
becomes unclear. While in traditional OO development, it defines the 
behaviour of the object (i.e.: the only way to communicate with it and the 
processing triggered by the messages it receives), in current proposals, either 
active objects have no such interface, either they have one. But in this last 
case, the most important part of their behaviour is defined outside, in the 
object state machine. 

• The communication schemes are also considered with different points of view. 
Indeed, real-time approaches have based the communication schemes 
essentially on signals that can not be mapped to usual operation calls. So, 
execution models of signal processing and of operation calls can be 
completely different (asynchronous communications triggering processing in 
independent thread of the target versus synchronous communications 
processed in the caller). 

• The state machines used to specify active object behaviour mix both following 
concerns: control and actions. In one hand, they specify which messages the 
object can process and under which conditions. On the other hand, they 
specify too which actions are performed to implement the object reaction to 
the messages it receives. This breaks the usual structure of OO approaches 
where the program is first described in terms of objects. So, at a finest detail 
level, each object is described in terms of operations and attributes. And 
finally, at the lowest detail level, each operation is described in terms of a set 
of elementary actions. 

In addition, timing specifications are always introduced either through informal 
information (e.g.: time points identified in sequence diagrams) or by timer definitions 
in state diagrams. This implies that developers always need to translate real-time 
constraints defined in requirement documents into specific implementation 
mechanisms. Moreover, setting of priorities on task and definition of scheduling 
policies (either for the application task management or for the messages management 
in the queues) are not really integrated in the models. This requires again to the 
developers to have a deep knowledge of these real-time mechanisms. 

These points can be tackle by enriching and clarifying semantics of current UML 
concepts connected to real-time modelling. But this leads also to the necessity of 
proposing new modelling concepts at higher level, hiding completely underlying 
implementation techniques [8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13]. This requires consequently to 
provide more elaborated procedures (and also tools) to automatically generate 
application implementations. 

Moreover, validation of embedded systems remains a main issue that requires, at 
this time, long and costly procedures. One of the great challenges is then to provide 
some supports to help the validation and automatically provide model simulation, 
property verification and test generation [14]. This leads to the necessity of defining 
formal UML models able to support these essential functionalities. 

In conclusions, all these needs underline the importance of having open developing 
environments supporting facilities for meta-modeling (for notation and method 
extension, model analysis and translation), model exchange among various tools and 
definition of implantation optimization profiles. 
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4 Bran Selic: Using UML for Real-Time Systems Analysis and 
Design — An Engineering Approach 

The purpose of most real-time systems is to interact with the physical world and to 
control its state in some way. In contrast to the logical world of “pure” forms, the 
physical world, as Plato reminds us, is imperfect. This imperfection is reflected by a 
variety of limitations, all of them with physical underpinnings. Thus, no matter how 
fast our processors, computing still takes finite time, there are always limits on the 
amount of memory that we can assume, and components sometimes fail to behave 
according to their specifications. 

This imposes a need to take into account the quantitative aspects when designing 
real-time software. In most software models, this dimension is captured somewhat 
loosely through the generic notion of a resource. A resource typically represents 
something finite, something that can run out. The concept covers both physical 
devices, such as processors, memory, and other hardware facilities, as well as logical 
resources, such as buffers, queues, and process control blocks. If we choose to ignore 
the finite nature of resources, our designs will not deal effectively with situations 
where resources run out. In real-time systems in particular, this may mean missing 
deadlines with potentially catastrophic consequences. 
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Therefore, the ability to accurately model resources, including their physical 
characteristics, is key to successful real-time design. It is also the key to an 
engineering-oriented approach to real-time software development. Such an approach 
relies on quantitative analysis methods (such as schedulability analysis), which can 
determine the salient real-time properties of a proposed design before it is fully 
elaborated and implemented. The economic and other benefits of that hardly need to 
be justified when we consider the high failure rate of software projects. 

It is particularly useful to develop such an approach in the context of UML, since 
UML is an industry standard that is rapidly becoming prevalent among software 
practitioners and is supported by a large number of different tools from different 
vendors. 

One such engineering-oriented approach to real-time software development based 



j pment 

on UML has been proposed for adoption as an OMG standard [28j28]| A 
fundamental feature of this proposal is the notion of quality of service (or QoS for 
short). 

In this proposal, a resource is modeled as a server whose services are characterized 
not only by their functional effect, but also by their non-functional aspects, such as 
response time, capacity, availability, etc. A QoS characteristic specifies (usually 
quantitatively) some aspect of how well a resource can perform a service (or offered 
QoS) or, how well a service needs to be performed {required QoS). (Usually the 
offered QoS specification is conditional on the resource having its own QoS 
requirements met, since a resource typically uses other resources to perform its 
services.) 

Once the required QoS and offered QoS are explicitly specified in a UML model, it 
may be possibly to numerically verify the adequacy of the corresponding real-time 
design. This verification is typically not a simple thing and often requires some very 
sophisticated analysis techniques. However, provided that there is a standard way of 
specifying QoS information in a UML model, the analysis can be done by specialized 
tools. This also removes a significant and frequent impediment to the use of analysis 
methods: the dearth of qualified experts who know how to apply them. 

QoS characteristics can be associated with UML models in a variety of ways, but 
the most effective and simplest is to define standard stereotypes of common UML 
concepts such as Class, Instance, or Link. The key challenge is to do this in a way that 
is flexible enough not to restrict the modeler in any significant way. For example, 
different analysis methods will require different perspectives on a given UML model. 
In that case, it is much better to have a single model that is decorated with multiple 
different types of QoS annotations instead of a different UML model for every 
analysis that might be performed on that model. Maintaining multiple models of a 
single system is not only time-consuming it also introduces potential consistency 
problems. 

The intent of such a standard is to pave the way towards a discipline of real-time 
software design that is based on the principle of predictive modeling that is 
fundamental in classical engineering disciplines. 
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Abstract. The UML is recognized to he the dominant diagrammatic modeling 
language in the software industry. However, it’s support for building interac- 
tive systems is still acknowledged to be insufficient. There is a common mis- 
conception that the same models developed to support the design of the appli- 
cation internals are also adequate to support interaction design, leveraging the 
usability aspects of the applications. In this paper we identify and discuss the 
major problems using the UML to document, specify and design interactive 
systems. Here we propose a UML profile for interactive systems development 
that leverages on human-computer interaction domain knowledge under the 
common notation and semantics of the UML. Our proposal integrates with ex- 
isting object-oriented software engineering best practice, fostering co- 
evolutionary development of interactive systems and enabling artifact change 
between software engineering and human-computer interaction. 



1 Introduction 

Building interactive systems that are efficient and reliable in use, easy to learn and 
remember, and that provide user satisfaction is one of the greatest challenges of the 
software industry. Such requirements are increasing with the widespread use of the 
Internet, the advent of the information appliances and agent-based systems. In fact 
the Internet changed the importance of usability because the user interface is in- 
creasingly becoming the customer-interface, hence, a business critical factor. 

The Unified Modeling Language (UML) has found widespread use in many dif- 
ferent application domains and is increasingly becoming the de facto standard lan- 
guage for object-oriented analysis and design. However, UML support for interactive 
system development is recognized to be insufficient. 

Although it is acknowledged that in interactive applications about 50% of the 
code is devoted to the user interface the UML and related methods and tools still 
focus more the application internals and less the usability aspects [1]. Moreover there 
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is a common misconception that the same models developed to support the design of 
the application internals are adequate to support user interface development. 

In order to adequately support interactive system development we need to leverage 
on human-computer interaction (HCI) domain knowledge. Model based notations and 
formalism proliferate in the HCI field; however, they lack a common language that 
enables co-evolutionary development and artifact change with the software- 
engineering field. The same argument that led to the adoption of the UML, by the 
software engineering (SE) community, applies in bridging the gap between HCI and 
SE. The UML provides a common language for specifying, visualizing and docu- 
menting software intensive systems and enables tool interoperability at the semantic 
level, all of these issues are of ultimate importance for interactive system develop- 
ment [1]. 

HCI methods and techniques usually require modeling constructs to: 

• describe users and their relevant characteristics; 

• describe user behavior while performing the envisioned or supported tasks; 

• specify abstract (conceptual) and concrete (physical) user interfaces. 

The adoption of use-cases in the UML acknowledges the importance of identifying 
the different roles users play when interacting with an application to support their 
tasks. However they are still mainly used to structure the application internals and 
don’t provide an efficient way to support the usability aspects of the interactive sys- 
tem. Essential use-cases [2] identified some of the requirements for user interface 
development enabling the connection between the structure of use and the structure 
of the user interface. An essential use-case is “a simplified, abstract, generalized 
use-case defined in terms of user intentions and system responsibilities” [3], it con- 
trasts lacobson’s original definition of a concrete use-case “a class describing the 
common pattern of interaction of a set of scenarios” [4]. Essential use-cases define 
user role maps, a set of relationships between actors (affinity, classification and com- 
position) that reveal how the different roles in a system fit together defining who will 
use the system and how [3]. Other approaches, used in goal-driven interaction de- 
sign, rely on archetypal descriptions of users. In one of those proposals [5] the author 
defines a persona, a hypothetical archetype of a user defined with precision and 
detail. The author claims that instead of designing for a broad audience of users, 
interaction designers should design for a small set of archetypal users - the cast of 
characters [5]. The requirements in such proposals are substantially different from 
the common interpretation of use-cases in OO analysis and design - they recognize 
the peculiarities of interaction design and they focus on users’ goals and the structure 
of use. A proposal for structuring use-cases with goals [6] already recognizes some of 
the above problems distinguishing goals as a key element of use-cases. 

The descriptions of user behavior are intimately associated with the technique 
(and underlying concepts) used to abstract the end-users. In the UML, and related 
methods, descriptions of user behavior are usually captured detailing use-cases with 
scenarios, activity diagrams or interaction diagrams. From an HCI perspective the 
descriptions of user behavior usually encompass a task model, which, at least to some 
degree, can be achieved with the mentioned UML diagrams - in [1] and [7] two 
UML extensions are proposed to accommodate task analysis. However the major 
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problem with descriptions of user behavior are related to the system-centric nature of 
use-cases. In [3] the authors argue that “conventional use-cases typically contain too 
many built-in assumptions, often hidden and implicit, about the form of the user inter- 
face that is yet to be designed.” Such argument led the authors to propose the essen- 
tial use-case narrative, a technology-free, implementation independent, structured 
scenario expressed in the language of the application domain and end-users. The 
essential quality (technology free and implementation independent) of descriptions of 
user behavior can also be applied to diagrammatic representations, in [8] we propose 
to detail use-cases with activity diagrams following the same principle. Goal-driven 
interaction design also relies on descriptions of user behavior structured in terms of 
users’ goals, for instance in [5], the author proposes to drive design in terms of per- 
sonal, corporate and practical goals. 

The above discussion concerns early models of interest to interactive system de- 
velopment, in particular models of user roles and models describing user behavior. 
The ideas described here are of ultimate importance to support interaction design and 
interactive system development. They should, in our opinion, be considered in further 
UML revisions and extension profiles. Although use-cases have proved to be an ef- 
fective tool to structure application internals, alternate interpretations should be 
clearly defined and put into context to avoid misused in interactive system design. 
Experience reports on the mentioned approaches show benefit gains in terms of re- 
duced complexity and cost of producing and maintaining the systems; enhanced user 
satisfaction and productivity; and even improvements in project management and 
resource allocation. 

In this paper we focus on the analysis and design models of interactive systems, 
the models required to specify conceptual and concrete models of user interfaces. 
While the requirement model concerns an external view of the system described in 
the language of the users/customer, the analysis model concerns an internal view of 
the system described in the language of the developers [9]. In analysis the focus is to 
build a sound architecture that outlines how to realize the functionality captured in the 
different use-cases. In section 2 we discuss the analysis framework of the UML pro- 
file for software development processes and present a new proposal specifically 
adapted to develop interactive systems. Also in section 2 we present the design level 
models of our approach and how they complement the standard UML profile design 
model in order to foster the physical realization of the use-cases in interactive 
applications. Section 3 outlines the semantics of the UML extensions. In section 4 we 
present a worked example of our approach and, finally, in section 5 the conclusions 
and further developments. 



2 Analysis and Design Level Models in Interactive System 
Development 

The third type of descriptions of interest to HCI mentioned in the previous section 
are conceptual and physical models of the user interface. A conceptual model of the 
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user interface is a model used by interaction designers to anticipate the user’s mental 
model of the envisioned system. Conceptual models are important since they enable 
designers to ensure that the system under development will ultimately meet the ex- 
pectations of the end-users, i.e., the usability requirements that define the quality of 
the user interface. Usually, conceptual models encompass the things (entities) the 
users manipulate to perform the tasks, hence, they can be conceived as refinements of 
domain models. However, the intents that drive such refinement are distinct for the 
purpose of the application internals and interaction. A good user interface, amongst 
other factors, should match as much as possible the user’s conceptual model and not 
the internal application implementation model. 

Conversely, a physical or concrete model of a user interface is a specific represen- 
tation of the user interface designed to accommodate the tasks the users must per- 
form. A physical model of the user interface is sometimes called a designer’s model 
and should also match the user’s conceptual model of the system. However, physical 
models include additional information required to design and implement the user 
interface, not present in conceptual models. For instance, an abstract physical model 
considers the task decomposition and the interaction spaces required,, while a con- 
crete physical model also takes into consideration the interaction styles and the user 
interface technology available. In the following sections we discuss the relationship 
between the analysis and design models in the UML standard profile for software 
development processes and the corresponding descriptions necessary to support con- 
ceptual and physical models of the user interface. 



2.1 The Analysis Framework of the UML Profile for Development Processes 
and Interactive Systems 

The UML profile for software development processes [10] defines an analysis 
framework that divides the analysis classes in three stereotypes. This partitioning, 
originally from the OOSE method [4], encompasses three dimensions: 

• The information dimension («entity» stereotype) specifies the information held 
in the system in both short and long term - the state of the system; 

• The behavior dimension («control» stereotype) specifies the behavior the sys- 
tem will adopt - when and how the system changes state; 

• The interface dimension («boundary» stereotype) specifies the details for 
presenting the system to the outside world. 

The reason behind this partitioning of analysis classes into information, behavior 
and interface is to promote a structure more adaptable to changes. Assuming that all 
systems change, stability will occur in the sense that changes affect (preferably) only 
one object in the system, i.e., they are local [4]. Therefore, the UML analysis frame- 
work aims at concentrating changes to the interface and related functionality in 
boundary objects; changes to (passive) information and related functionality in entity 
objects; and changes to complex functionality (e.g., involving multiple objects) in 
control objects. 
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This approach is conceptually similar, although at a different granularity level, to 
conceptual architectural models for interactive system’s, for instance, PAC [11] and 
MVC [12], In fact, the PAC distinction between presentation, abstraction (applica- 
tion) and control relate, conceptually, to the boundary, entity and control class stereo- 
types. However, such similarities are misleading in the sense that they do not comply 
with some of the requirements defined in interactive system architectures. 

The major issue in conceptual and implementation architectures for interactive sys- 
tems is the separation of concerns between the semantics of the application functional 
core and the user interface provided to the user. Such separation of concerns fosters 
portability, reusability, multiple interfaces and customization. The logical compo- 
nents of an interactive system architecture were originally identified in the Seeheim 
workshop [13] and later revised in the Arch workshop [14]. The initial three compo- 
nent proposal of the Seehim model encompassed the presentation, dialogue control 
and application interface components - a division that also closely maps the MVC 
and PAC models. The Arch model expanded this proposal on a five component 
model balanced around the dialogue component. The components of this model are: 

• The interaction toolkit component - implements the physical interaction with the 
end-user; 

• The presentation component - provides a set of toolkit independent objects; 

• The dialogue component - responsible for task-level sequencing, providing multi- 
ple interaction space consistency, and mapping the between domain specific and 
user interface specific formalisms; 

• The domain adapter component - implements domain related tasks required but not 
available in the domain specific component; 

• The domain specific component - controls, manipulates and retrieves domain data 
and performs other domain-related functions. 

The Arch model provides developers with guidance to tackle the difficult engi- 
neering compromises that affect the development process of interactive systems and 
the quality of the end product. On the one hand, the user and the functional core play 
a symmetric role driving the dialogue component, hence, at high levels of abstraction 
there is no a priori imposition on the control of the interaction. On the other hand, 
both the domain adapter and interaction toolkit components serve as buffers for the 
functional core and the user, therefore, isolating and absorbing the effects of change 
in its direct neighbors [15]. 



2.2 The Analysis Framework for Interactive Systems 

In [16] we present a proposal for an UML based analysis architecture for interactive 
systems (depict in Fig. 1). This new proposal builds on UML’s analysis framework 
but introduces two additional dimensions: the presentation and dialogue dimensions. 
The new dimensions accomplish two goals, on the one hand, the presentation dimen- 
sion detaches the human-interface from the existing interface dimension, on the 
other hand, the dialogue dimension regulates task-level sequencing while providing 
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multiple interaction space consistency and mapping between domain specific and 
user interface specific formalisms. In addition, the information dimension is shared 
among both the user interface specific dimensions and the internal application dimen- 
sions, postponing domain adaptation to other models at lower levels of abstraction. 





(non-human) 

Analysis model Interaction model 

Fig. 1. The revised analysis framework for interactive systems 

The proposal for the UML analysis framework for interactive systems includes a 
new UML interaction model to accommodate the two new dimensions, plus the 
shared information dimension. Therefore, the interaction model encompasses the 
information, dialogue and presentation dimensions, clearly mapping the conceptual 
architectural models for interactive systems, while maintaining the desired separation 
of concerns. Accordingly, the analysis model accommodates the UML profile archi- 
tecture dimensions, also including the shared information dimension. Note that the 
presentation dimension in the UML analysis framework is reduced to capture the 
interface (not the presentation) to external systems. 

The new interaction model defines the user interface architecture, like the analysis 
model defines the internal system architecture. Here we consider that an architecture 
for interactive systems involves the description of the elements from which those 
systems are built, the overall structure and organizations of the user interface, pat- 
terns that guide their composition and how they are connected in order to support the 
interactions with the users in their tasks [16]. In the following sections we describe 
the design models necessary to realize the user-interface architecture. For further 
details regarding the proposal for this architectural model refer to [8]. 

2.3 The Dialogue Design Level Model 

The interaction model suffers further refinement on two design level models: the 
dialogue model refines the dialogue dimension and the presentation model refines 
the presentation dimension. 

The dialogue model specifies the dialogue structure of the application using an 
UML based adaptation of the ConcurTaskTrees visual task formalism [17]. Accord- 
ing to the author, the main purpose of ConcurTaskTrees is to support the specifica- 
tion of flexible and expressive task models that can be easily interpreted even by 
people without formal background. ConcurTaskTree is an expressive, compact, un- 
derstandable and flexible notation representing concurrent and interactive activities 
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by task decomposition and supporting cooperation between multiple users. Concur- 
TaskTrees defines three types of task allocations: 

• user tasks (tasks performed by the user); 

• application tasks (tasks completely executed by the application); 

• interaction tasks (tasks performed by the user interacting with the system); 

• abstract tasks (tasks which require complex activities whose performance cannot 
be univocally allocated). 

An important feature of the ConcurTaskTrees notation, essential to bring detail in 
the dialogue model, is the ability to express temporal relationships between tasks. In 
our adaptation of the formalism we use the UML constraint extension mechanism to 
express such temporal relationships between tasks. A constraint is a semantic rela- 
tionship among model elements that specifies conditions and propositions that must 
be maintained as true [10]. The temporal relationships in ConcurTaskTrees adapted in 
our approach are depict in Fig. 2 and described bellow (including the original nota- 
tion from [17] in parenthesis next to their name): 

• Independent concurrency (T1IIIT2) - denotes that actions belonging to two tasks 
(T1 and T2) can be performed in any order without any specific constraint; 

• Choice (T1[]T2) - denotes that it is possible to choose form a set of tasks and once 
the choice has been made the chosen task can be performed, while other tasks are 
not available; 

• Concurrency with Information Exchange (T1I[]IT2) - same has independent con- 
currency but the tasks have to synchronize in order to exchange information; 

• Deactivation (T1[>T2) - denotes that the first task (Tl) is definitely deactivated 
once the second task (T2) terminates; 

• Enabling (T1»T2) - denotes that the second task (T2) is activated once the first 
task (Tl) terminates; 

• Iteration (T*) - denotes the task (T) is performed repeatedly until the task is deac- 
tivated by another task; 

• Einite Iteration(s) (Tl(n)) - same as iteration but the task (T) is performed n times; 

• Optional Tasks ([T]) - denotes that the performance of a task is optional. 
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T1 




Finite Iteration 



T1(n) 
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Optional Tasks 
[T1] 
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Fig. 2 - UML adaptation of ConcurTasktrees. Note that the icon circle with a sticky man and a 
stylized computer inside denote a UML stereotype «task». Also, all the associations be- 
tween «task» classes are stereotyped «refine task» associations. Finally {xor}, (se- 
quence} and (deactivate) are UML constraints (refer to section 3 for definitions). For a com- 
plete reference of ConcurTaskTree involving all the possible uses of such formalism, specifi- 
cally for evaluation and pattern expression, refer to [17]. 



2.4 The Presentation Design Level Model 

The other design level model defined in onr approach is the presentation model. 
Recently several anthors proposed the idea of using object models to specify presen- 
tational aspects of interactive applications. In the Ovid method Roberts and col- 
leagues proposed the concept of an (object) view - the modeling concept responsible 
for presenting to the users and allowing them to use information to accomplish tasks 
[18]. However the initial proposal of Ovid relies on UML annotations to express 
relevant information of views and, hence, have little semantic significance. Ovid 
organizes views in designers and implementation models through class, sequence 
and statechart diagrams. This model organization maps the well-known HCI dis- 
tinction between the different conceptual models of users, designers and implemen- 
tation - the aim is to bring the implementation model as close to the user’s model as 
possible, hence, preventing the user interface from reflecting the internal system 
architecture. 

A similar concept is also proposed in usage-centered design (UCD), the authors of 
essential use-cases propose interaction contexts as the main building block of the 
presentation aspects of the nser interface. An interaction context represents the 
places within the user interface of a system where the user interacts with all the 
functions, containers and information needed for carrying out some particular tasks or 
set of interrelated tasks [3]. However the authors don’t provide any information re- 
garding the definition of interaction contexts in the UML framework. Contrasting 
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Ovid, UCD emphasizes the navigational structure of the user interface architecture. 
Interaction contexts are organized in navigation maps and relationships between 
interaction contexts are defined (context changes). This characteristic enhances the 
capability of reasoning about the navigational structure of the interactive application, 
supporting one of the important compromises in interaction design - the balance 
between the number of interaction contexts and the number of context transitions. 

Both Ovid and UCD classify the presentation objects in terms of generic graphical 
interaction elements, e.g., contents, composed, properties and user assistance in 
Ovid; and window, screen, display, message and panel in UCD. This classification 
scheme imposes a dependency on the user interface technology - the WIMP graphi- 
cal user interface - which restricts the ability of the modeling concepts to serve mul- 
tiple interaction styles and interface technologies. 

In our approach the presentation model defines the physical realization of the per- 
ceivable part of the interactive system (the presentation), focusing on how the differ- 
ent presentation entities are structured to realize the physical interaction with the 
user. The presentation model provides a set of implementation independent modeling 
constructs (the «interaction space» class stereotypeQ for use by the dialogue 
model, hence, leveraging independence of the interaction techniques provided by the 
user interface technology (e.g. UI toolkit). Interaction spaces are responsible for re- 
ceiving and presenting information to the users supporting their task. Interaction 
spaces are typically organized in hierarchies and containment relationships can occur 
between interaction spaces. In the next section we present the UML’s extensions 
to support the presentation model. 



3 The UML Profile for Interactive System Development 

In the previous sections we presented and discussed different approaches and contri- 
butions to define adequate interactive system architectures. We also discussed the 
analysis framework of the standard UML profile for software development, argued 
about its system-centric nature and proposed some modeling concepts to overcome 
this nature while staying within the UML and related SE methods. In this section we 
present a minimal set of extensions to the UML to support the concepts introduced in 
the previous section. We call this extension set the Wisdom UML profile because it 
was originally developed to support the Wisdom software development method [19]. 
Wisdom is a UML based method specifically adapted to develop interactive system 
by small software developing companies. In this paper we intentionally detached the 
extension profile from its methodological background because it is our belief that the 
Wisdom extensions are broadly applicable in different process contexts. 



' In previous versions of the Wisdom method the concept described here as an interaction 
space was named view. The change is related with: (i) the belief that interaction space re- 
flected more the notion of a human user interacting with a computer system (as opposed with 
a more passive notion in view); and (ii) the existence of an equally named stereotype 
(«view») in the data modeling profile very common in industry modeling tools. 
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3.1 Revised Stereotypes for the Analysis Model 

As we mentioned in the previous section the new analysis framework for interactive 
system development expands the UML standard profile framework, while introduc- 
ing some subtle but important changes in the conceptual definitions of the class 
stereotypes. For that purpose we present the modified definitions of the Wisdom 
profile (where required partial definitions are retrieved from [10] and [9]): 

• «Boundary» class stereotype - the boundary class is used, in the analysis 
framework for interactive systems, to model the interaction between the system 
and external systems (non-human). The interaction involves receiving (not pre- 
senting) information to and from external systems. Boundary classes clarify and 
isolate requirements in the system’s boundaries, thus isolating change in the 
communication interface (not human-interface). Boundary classes often represent 
external systems, for example, communication interfaces, sensors, actuators, 
printer interfaces, APIs, etc. 

• «Control» class stereotype - the control class represents coordination, se- 
quencing, transactions and control of other objects. Control classes often encap- 
sulate complex derivations and calculations (such as business logic) that cannot be 
related to specific entity classes. Thereby, control classes isolate changes to con- 
trol, sequencing, transactions and business logic that involves several other ob- 
jects. 

• «Entity» class stereotype - the entity class is used to model perdurable infor- 
mation (often persistent). Entity classes structure domain (or business) classes and 
associate behavior, often, representing a logical data structure. As a result, entity 
classes reflect the information in a way that benefits developers when designing 
and implementing the system (including support for persistence). Entity objects 
isolate changes to the information they represent. 



3.2 Stereotypes for the Interaction Model 

The elements of the interaction model are interaction classes, defined as stereotypes 
of UML class constructs. The three stereotypes proposed in the analysis framework 
for interactive systems are: 

• «Task» class stereotype - task classes are used to model the structure of the 
dialogue between the user and the system. Task classes are responsible for task 
level sequencing, multiple interaction space consistency and mapping back and 
forth between entities and interaction space classes. Task classes often encapsulate 
complex behavior that cannot be related to specific entity classes. Thereby, task 
classes isolate changes in the dialogue structure of the user interface 

• «Interaction space» class stereotype - the interaction space class is used to 
model interaction between the system and the human actors. An interaction space 
class represents the space within the user interface of a system where the user in- 
teracts with all the functions, containers, and information needed for carrying out 
some particular task or set of interrelated tasks [3]. Interaction space classes are 
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responsible for the physical interaction with the user, including a set of interaction 
techniques that define the image of the system (output) and the handling of events 
produced by the user (input). Interaction space classes isolate change in the user 
interface of the system, they are technology independent although they often re- 
present abstraction of windows, forms, panes, etc. 

The UML profile for software development processes also defines association stereo- 
types. Although, the UML profile for interactive systems doesn’t change the seman- 
tics of those association stereotypes, they can be applied to the new class stereotypes 
introduced before: 

• «Communicate» is an association between actors and use cases denoting that 
the actor sends messages to the use case or the use case sends messages to the ac- 
tor. It can also be used between boundary, control and entity. In addition it can be 
used between actor and boundary, with the new specific constraint that actor is an 
external system. Communicate can also be used between entity, task and interac- 
tion space. In addition it can be used between actor and interaction space, with the 
specific constraint that actor is human. The direction of communication can be 
one way or two ways; 

• «Subscribe» is an association between two class states that objects of the source 
class (subscriber) will be notified when a particular event occurs in objects of the 
target class (publisher). Subscribe can be used from boundary, entity and control to 
entity. In addition, subscribe can also be used between task and entity. The di- 
rection of subscribe is one way. 



3.3 Additional Stereotypes for the Dialogue Model 

• «Refine task» is an association between two tasks denoting that the target class 
(subtask) specifies the source task (parent task) at a different (lower) level of de- 
tail. The refine task association is unidirectional can only be used between task 
classes. 

Constraints for the Refine task association (assuming all objects or classes main- 
tain their own thread of control, i.e., they are active and run concurrently with other 
active objects): 

• {xor} - is the UML standard constraint and applies to a set of associations, speci- 
fying that over that set, exactly one is manifest for each associated instance; 

• {sequence} - is applied to a set of «refine task» associations, specifying that 
over that set, associated instances become active in sequential order, i.e., one asso- 
ciated instance activates the other when it becomes inactive; 

• {deactivate} - is applied to two «refine task» associations, specifying that one 
associated instance explicitly deactivates the other when it becomes active. 

For the purpose of task allocation the following tagged values apply to the task 
classes: 

• {abstract task} - tasks which require complex activities and whose performance 
cannot be univocally allocated; 
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• {user task) - tasks performed by the user with no interaction with the system. For 
instance, thinking about which option to choose; 

• {application task} - tasks completely executed by the application; 

• {interaction task} - tasks performed by the user interacting with the system; 



3.4 Additional Stereotypes for the Presentation Model 

• «Navigate» is an association stereotype between two interaction space classes 
denoting a user moving from one interaction space to another. The navigate asso- 
ciation can be unidirectional or bi-directional, the later usually meaning there is an 
implied return in the navigation. Users navigate in interaction spaces while per- 
forming complex tasks and a change between interaction spaces usually requires a 
switch of thinking from the user; 

• «Contains» is an association stereotype between two interaction space classes 
denoting that the source class (container) contains the target class (content). The 
contains association can only be used between interaction space classes and is uni- 
directional. 

• «input element» - is an attribute stereotype denoting information received from 
the user, i.e., information the user can manipulate; 

• «output element» - is an attribute stereotype denoting information presented to 
the user, i.e., information the user can perceive but not manipulate; 

• «action» - is an operation stereotype denoting something a user can do in the 
physical user interface that causes a significant change in the internal state of the 
system, i.e., changes in the long term information of the system (entities), request 
for signification functionality, changes in context of the user interface, etc. 



3.5 Valid Association Stereotypes Combinations 
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Fig.3 - Valid association stereotypes combinations 
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4 The Wisdom Approach in Practice: A Worked Example 

We’ve applied our approach in different development contexts and projects, of vari- 
able size and complexity. For the purpose of illustrating the notation presented in 
this paper, we present, throughout this section, several artifacts from a well-known 
example of a simple hotel reservation system (refer to [18] for other worked exam- 
ples of the same problem). The “toy examples’’ bellow are not intended to demon- 
strated the applicability of the approach in a real-world scenario, that is the aim of a 
case-study and is out of the scope of this paper. 

To the left-hand side of Fig. 4 we show a possible use-case structure for the above 
problem statement. The use-case model is depict to illustrate how different interac- 
tion and analysis classes collaborate in their realization. For example, the customer 
browser class, the identify customer task and the customer entity all collaborate in 
the realization of the three use-cases depict in Fig. 4. In the middle left-hand side of 
the illustration are interaction model classes (interaction space and task classes). The 
task classes accommodate the dialogue of the interactive system, hence, for example, 
check availability and identify customer are high-level tasks belonging to the dia- 
logue structure of this particular architecture. Task objects also guarantee consis- 
tency between interaction spaces, one example of such responsibility is visible be- 
tween the confirm reservation task class, the customer browser and customer reserva- 
tions. To the middle right-hand side of Fig. 4 is the internal analysis model. In this 
example there are no boundary objects to interface external systems. Finally right- 
most in the figure we present a hypothetical traditional solution (i.e., following the 
boundary/control/entity division). This “traditional” solution was adapted from other 
examples in the literature (e.g., [4], [9] or [20]). It is not our remit here to build a 
thorough discussion of both alternatives, but we can easily observe that in traditional 
approaches typically: 

• boundary classes tend to follow the same functional decomposition of use-cases, 
i.e., there is usually a 1-to-l mapping between use-cases and boundary classes. 
Such decomposition is less adaptable to change, compromises the reuse potential 
of the UI compromising the consistency and coherency of the UI (a major usability 
factor); 

• boundary classes presuppose a user-interface technology or style (window, screen, 
etc.). Although we can argue that this is not explicitly a notational problem, we 
believe it is closely related to the lack of lower level extensions supporting the 
reification of the presentation aspects of the UI; 

• logic related to the UI usually goes into control or boundary classes. Again this is 
a problem of ineffective support for the required separation of concerns for 
interactive applications. The result is a structure less adaptable to changes, reuse, 
and even existing n-tier physical architectures. For instance, we have successfully 
exploited mappings of our approach to n-tier architectures promoted in the UML 
profiles for web applications [20]; 
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<navigate» 



«navigate» 




start date room type «output element» 

end date room type 

duration period 

quantity 

price 



Fig. 6. Example of a presentation model for the hotel availability browser. Note that in this 
diagram the «interaction space» stereotype uses a special icon as an alternate representation. 



5 Conclusions 

In this paper we discussed the major problems using the UML for interactive system 
development and present several contributions that enable adequate development of 
user interfaces. Our proposal leverages on HCl domain knowledge, while staying 
within the UML framework, fostering co-evolutionary development of interactive 
systems, enabling artifact change between HCI and SE and providing the basis for 
tool support and interoperability. The proposed interactive system analysis framework 
supports both the internal system architecture and the interactive architecture required 
to build good user interfaces that foster reuse, portability, multiple user interfaces and 
customization. The dialogue and presentation design level models support model 
based development of user interfaces using a set of UML notational extensions based 
on a experimented software engineering method - the Wisdom method. The exten- 
sions described here are also effective for expressing task and interaction patterns. 
Our experience using and evolving these notational extensions shows that they can be 
actually applied in a practical development environment, taking full advantage of the 
increasing tool support for the UML. 
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Abstract. User interfaces (UIs) are essential components of most soft- 
ware systems, and signihcantly affect the effectiveness of installed appli- 
cations. In addition, UIs often represent a significant proportion of the 
code delivered by a development activity. However, despite this, there are 
no modelling languages and tools that support contract elaboration be- 
tween UI developers and application developers. The Unified Modeling 
Language (UML) has been widely accepted by application developers, 
but not so much by UI designers. For this reason, this paper introduces 
the notation of the Unified Modelling Language for Interactive Appli- 
cations (UMLi), that extends UML, to provide greater support for UI 
design. UI elements elicited in use cases and their scenarios can be used 
during the design of activities and UI presentations. A diagram notation 
for modelling user interface presentations is introduced. Activity diagram 
notation is extended to describe collaboration between interaction and 
domain objects. Further, a case study using UMLi notation and method 
is presented. 



IntRjduction 



UML [9] is the industry standard language for object-oriented software design. 
There are many examples of industrial and academic projects demonstrating 
the effectiveness of UML for software design. However, most of these success- 
ful projects are silent^ terms of UI design. Although the projects may even 
describe some architenAiral aspects of UI design, they tend to omit important 
aspects of interface design that are better supported in specialist interface de- 
sign environments [8]. Despite the difficulty of modelling UIs using UML, it 
is becorning apparent that domain (application) modelling and UI modelling 
may occrrr4imultaneously^_For instance, tasks and domain objects are interde- 
pendent and may be mocfeiled simultaneously since they need to support each 
other [10]. However, task modelling is one of the aspects that s houl d be consid- 
ered during UI design [6]. Further, tasks and interaction object^ widgets) are 

A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <g;UML]^' 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 117—132, 2000. 

(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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interdependent as well. Therefore, considering the difficulty of designing user 
interfaces and domain objects simultaneously, we believe that UML should be 
improved in order to provide greater support for UI design m- 

This paper introduces the UMLi notation which aims to be a minimal exten- 
sion of the UML notation used for the integrated design of applications an their 
user interfaces. Further, UMLj aims to preserve the semantics of existing UML 
constructors since its notation is built using new constructors and UML exten- 
sion mechanisms. This non-intrusive approach of UMLi can be verified in p], 
which describes how the UMLi notation introduced in this paper is designed in 
the UML meta-model. 

UMLj notation has been influenced by model-based user interface develop- 
ment environment (MB-UIDE) technology In fact, MB-UIDEs provide a 
context within which declarative models can be constructed and related, as part 
of the user interface design process. Thus, we believe that the MB-UIDE technol- 
ogy offers many insights into the abstract description of user interfaces that can 
be adapted for use with the UML technology. For instance, MB-UIDE technology 
provides techniques for specifying static and dynamic aspects of user interfaces 
using declarative models. Moreover, as these declarative models can be partially 
mapped into UML models p], it is possible to identify which UI aspects are not 
covered by UML models. 

The scope of UMLi is restricted to form-based user interfaces. However, form- 
based UIs are widely used for data-intensive applications such as database system 
applications and Web applications and UMLj can be considered as a baseline 
for non-form-based UI modelling. In this case, modifications might be required 
in UMLj for specifying a wider range of UI presentations and tasks. 

To introduce the UMLz notation, this paper is structured as follows. MB- 
UIDE ’s declarative user interface models are presented in terms of UMLi dia- 
grams in Section 0 Presentation modelling is introduced in Section 0 Activity 
modelling that integrates use case, presentation and domain models is presented 
in Section 0 The UMLi method is introduced in Section 0when a case study ex- 
emplifying the use of the UMLj notation is presented along with the description 
of the method. Conclusions are presented in Section El 

2 Declarative User Interface Models 

A modelling notation that supports collaboration between UI developers and 
application developers should be able to describe the UI and the application 
at the same time. From the UI developer’s point of view, a modelling notation 
should be able to accommodate the description of users requirements at appro- 
priate levels of abstraction. Thus, such a notation should be able to describe 
abstract task specifications that users can perform in the application in order to 
achieve some goals. Therefore, a user requirement model is required to describe 
these abstract tasks. Further, UI sketches drawn by users and UI developers can 
help in the elicitation of additional user requirements. Therefore, an abstraet 
presentation model that can present early design ideas is required to describe 
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these UI sketches. Later in the design process, UI developers could also refine 
abstract presentation models into concrete presentation models, where widgets 
are selected and customised, and their placement (layout) is decided. 

From the application developer’s point of view, a modelling notation that 
integrates UI and application design should support the modelling of application 
objects and actions in an integrated way. In fact, the identification of how user 
and application actions relate to a well-structured set of tasks, and how this set 
of tasks can support and be supported by the application objects is a challenging 
activity for application designers. Therefore, a task model is required to describe 
this well-structured set of tasks. The task model is not entirely distinct from the 
user requirement model. Indeed, the task model can be considered as a more 
structured and detailed view of the user requirement model. 

The application objects, or at least their interfaces, are relevant for UI de- 
sign. In fact, these interfaces are the connection points between the UI and the 
underlying application. Therefore, the application object interfaces compose an 
application model. In an integrated UI and application development environ- 
ment, an application model is naturally produced as a result of the application 
design. 

UMLz aims to show that using a specific set of UML constructors and dia- 
grams, as presented in Figure D it is possible to build declarative UI models. 
Moreover, results of previous MB-UIDE projects can provide experience as to 
how the declarative UI models should be inter-related and how these models 
can be used to provide a declarative description of user interfaces. For instance, 
the links (a) and (c) in Figure Q can be explained in terms of state objects, as 
presented in Teallach . The link (d) can be supported by techniques from TRI- 
DENT [P to generate concrete presentations. In terms of MB-UIDE technology 
there is not a common sense of the models that might be used for describing a 
UI. UMLz does not aim to present a new user interface modelling proposal, but 
to reuse some of the models and techniques proposed for use in MB-UIDEs in 
the context of UML. 




-# 




Application 

Developer 



Fig. 1. UMLi declarative user interface models. 
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3 User Interface Diagram 

User interface presentations, the visual part of user interfaces, can be modelled 
using object diagrams composed of interaetion objects, as shown in Figure 0a). 
These interaction objects are also called widgets or visual components. The se- 
lection and grouping of interaction objects are essential tasks for modelling UI 
presentations. However, it is usually difficult to perform these tasks due to the 
large number of interaction objects with different functionalities provided by 
graphical environments. In a UML-based environment, the selection and group- 
ing of interaction objects tends to be even more complex than in UI design 
environments because UML does not provide graphical distinction between do- 
main and interaction objects. Further, UML treats interaction objects in the 
same way as any other objects 0. For instance, in Figure 0a) it is not easy to 
see that the Results Displayer is contained by the SearchBookUI FreeContahieT. 
Considering these presentation modelling difficulties, this section introduces the 
UMLi user interface diagram, a specialised object diagram used for the concep- 
tual modelling of user interface presentation. 



— compose- 



Results: 

Displaver 



BookTitle: 

Inputter 



SearchBookUI: 

-compose- p,,, container -compose- 



BookAuthor: 

Inputter 



-compose- 



BookYear: 

Inputter 




(a) 



(b) 



Fig. 2. An abstract presentation model for the SearchBookUI can be modelled as an 
object diagram of UML, as presented in (a). The same presentation can alternatively 
be modelled using the UMLi user interface diagram, as presented in (b). 



3.1 User Interface Diagram Notation 

The SearchBookUI abstract presentation modelled using the user interface dia- 
gram is presented in Figure Etb). The user interface diagram is composed of six 
constructors that specify the role of each interaction object in a UI presentation. 



FreeContainers, ■ — k, are rendered as dashed cubes. They are top-level 
interaction objects that cannot be contained by any other interaction ob- 
ject, e.g. top-level windows. They are also called presentation units since 
the interaction objects in a FreeContainer are always presented at the same 
time. An interaction object can be visible and disabled, which means that 
the user can see the object but cannot interact with it. 
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• Containers, t-U', are rendered as dashed cylinders. They can group inter- 
action objects that are not FreeContainers. Containers provide a grouping 
mechanism for the designing of UI presentations. 

• Inputters, V, are rendered as downward triangles. They are responsible 
for receiving information from users. 

• Displayers, A, are rendered as upward triangles. They are responsible 
for sending visual information to users. 

• Editors, o, are rendered as diamonds. They are interaction objects that 
are simultaneously Inputters and Displayers. 

• Actioninvokers, D, are rendered as a pair of semi-overlapped triangles 
pointing to the right. They are responsible for receiving information from 
users in the form of events. 

Graphically, Containers, Inputters, Displayers, Editors and Actioninvokers 
must be placed into a FreeContainer. Additionally, the overlapping of the bor- 
ders of interaction objects is not allowed. In this case, the “internal” lines of 
Containers and FreeContainers, in terms of their two-dimensional representa- 
tions, are ignored. 

3.2 Prom an Abstract to a Concrete Presentation 

The complexity of user interface presentation modelling can be reduced by work- 
ing with a restricted set of abstract interaction objects, as specified by the user 
interface diagram notation. However, a presentation modelling approach as pro- 
posed by the UMLi user interface diagram is possible since form-based presen- 
tations respect the Abstract Presentation Patterr^ (APP) in Figure 0 Thus, a 
user interface presentation can be described as an interaction object acting as 
a FreeContainer. The APP also shows the relationships between the abstract 
interaction objects. 

As we can see, the APP is environment-independent. In fact, a UI presen- 
tation described using the user interface diagram can be implemented by any 
object-oriented programming language, using several toolkits. Widgets should 
be bound to the APP in order to generate a concrete presentation model. In this 
way, each widget should be classified as a FreeContainer, Container, Inputter, 
Displayer, Editor or Actioninvoker. The binding of widgets to the APP can 
be described using UML [Q. 

Widget binding is not efficient to yield a final user interface implementation. 
In fact, UMLj is used for UI modelling and not for implementation. However, 
we believe that by integrating UI builders with UMLAbased CASE tools we can 

^ The specialised constructors under the Inputter, Displayer, Editor and Actioninvoker 
classes in Figure ^indicate that many concrete interaction objects (widgets) can be 
bound to each one of these classes. This constructor is an adaptation of a similar 
one used in Gamma et al. m (see page 233). 
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Fig. 3. The Abstract Presentation Pattern 



produce environments where UIs can be modelled and developed in a system- 
atic way. For instance, UI builder facilities may be required for adjusting UI 
presentation layout and interaction object’s colour, size and font. 



4 Activity Diagram Modelling 

UML interaction diagrams (sequence and collaboration diagrams) are used for 
modelling how objects collaborate. Interaction diagrams, however, are limited 
in terms of workflow modelling since they are inherently sequential. Therefore, 
concurrent and repeatable workflows, and especially those workflows affected by 
users decisions, are difficult to model and interpret from interaction diagrams. 

Workflows are easily modelled and interpreted using activity diagrams. In 
fact, Statechart constructors provide a graphical representation for concurrent 
and branching workflows. However, it is not so natural to model object collab- 
oration in activity diagrams. Improving the ability to describe object collabora- 
tion and common interaction behaviour, UMLz activity diagrams provide greater 
support for UI design than UML activity diagrams. 

This section explains how activities can be modelled from use cases, how 
activity diagrams can be simplified in order to describe common interactive 
behaviours, and how interaction objects can be related to activity diagrams. 

4.1 Use Cases and Use Case Scenarios 

Use case diagrams are normally used to identify application functionalities. 
However, use case diagrams may also be used to identify interaction activi- 
ties. For instance, a <S^communicates^ association between a use case and an 
actor indicates that the actor is interacting with the use case. Therefore, for 
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example, in Figure Q the CollectBook use case cannot identify an interaction 
activity since its association with Borrower is not a communicates^ associa- 
tion. Indeed, the CollectBook use case identifies a functionality not supported 
by the application. 




Fig. 4. A use case diagram for the BorrowBook use case with its component use cases. 



Use case scenarios can be used for the elicitation of actions P. Indeed, ac- 
tions are identified by scanning scenario descriptions looking for verbs. However, 
actions may be classified as Inputters, Displayers, Editors or Actioninvokers. 
For example. Figure Elshows a scenario for the SearchBook use case in Figured 
Three interaction objects can be identified in the scenario: V providing that re- 
ceives book’s title, author and year information; V specify that specifies some 
query details; and A displays that presents the results of the query. Therefore, 
UMLi can start the elicitation of interaction objects, using this transformation 
of actions into interaction objects, during requirements analysis. These action 
transformations are often possible since the interaction objects of UMLi are ab- 
stract ones. The elicitation of these interaction objects early, as describe here, 
is important since it provides an initial description for abstract presentations. 
Indeed, user interface diagrams can initially be composed of interaction objects 
elicited from scenarios. 



John is looking for a book. He can check if such book is in the library catalogue 
V providing its title, authors, year, or a combination of this information. Addi- 
tionally, John can V specify if he wants an exact or an approximate match, and 
if the search should be over the entire catalogue or the result of the previous 
query. Once the query has been submitted, the system A displays the details of 
the matching books, if any. 



Fig. 5. A scenario for the SearchBook use case. 
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4.2 Prom Use Cases to Activities 

UMLi assumes that a set of activity diagrams can describe possible user interac- 
tions since this set can describe possible application workflows from application 
entry points. Indeed, transitions in activity diagrams are inter-object transitions, 
such as those transitions between interaction and domain objects that can de- 
scribe interaction behaviours. Based on this assumption, those activity diagrams 
that belong to this set of activity diagrams can be informally classified as in- 
teraction activity diagrams. Activities of interaction activity diagrams can also 
be informally classified as interaction activities. The difficulty with this classi- 
fication, however, is that UML does not specify any constructor for modelling 
application entry points. Therefore, the process of identifying in which activity 
diagram interactions start is unclear. 

The initial interaction state constructor used for identifying an application’s 
entry points in activity diagrams is introduced in UMLi. This constructor is 
rendered as a solid square, ■, and it is used as the UML initial pseudo-state jO], 
except that it cannot be used within any state. A top level interaction activity 
diagram must contain at least one initial interaction state. FigureElshows 
a top level interaction activity diagram for a library application. 




SearchBook 



Fig. 6. Modelling an activity diagram from use cases using UMLi 



Use cases that communicate directly with actors are considered candidate 
interaction activities in UMLz. Thus, we can define a top level interaction ac- 
tivity as an activity which is related to a candidate interaction activity. This 
relationship between a top level interaction activity and a candidate interac- 
tion activity is described by a realisation relationship, since activity diagrams 
can describe details about the behaviour of candidate interaction activities. The 
diagram in Figure El is using the UMLf activity diagram notation explained in 
the next section. However, we can clearly see in the diagram which top level 
interaction activity realises which candidate interaction activity. For instance, 
the SearchBook activity realises the SearchBook candidate interaction activity 
modelled in the use case diagram in Figure 0 
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In terms of UI design, interaction objects elicited in scenarios are primitive 
interaction objects that must be contained by FreeContainers (see the APP in 
Figure Q. Further, these interaction objects should be contained by FreeCon- 
tainers associated with top-level interaction activities, such as the SearchBookUI 
FreeContainer in Figure 0 for example. Therefore, interaction objects elicited 
from scenarios are initially contained by FreeContainers that are related to top- 
level interaction through the use of a <Cpresents3> object flow, as described in 
Section EU In that way, UI elements can be imported from use case diagrams to 
activity diagrams. For example, the interaction objects elicited in Figure 0are 
initially contained by the SearchBookUI presented in Figure 0 



4.3 Selection States 

Statechart constructors for modelling transitions are very powerful since they 
can be combined in several ways, producing many different compound transi- 
tions. In fact, simple transitions are suitable for relating activities that can 
be executed sequentially. A combination of transitions, forks and joins is 
suitable for relating activities that can be executed in parallel. A combination 
of transitions and branches is suitable for modelling the situation when only 
one among many activities is executed (choice behaviour). However, for the de- 
signing of interactive applications there are situations where these constructors 
can be held to be rather low-level, leading to complex models. The following 
behaviours are common interactive application behaviours, but usually result in 
complex models. 

• The order independent behaviour is presented in Figure 0a). There, 
activities A and B are called selectable activities since they can be acti- 
vated in either order on demand by users who are interacting with the 
application. Thus, every selectable activity should be executed once dur- 
ing the performance of an order independent behaviour. Further, users are 
responsible for selecting the execution order of selectable activities. An or- 
der independent behaviour should be composed of one or more selectable 
activities. An object with the execution history of each selectable activity 
{SelectHist in Figure 0a)) is required for achieving such behaviour. 

• The optional behaviour is presented in Figure 0b). There, users can 
execute any selectable activity any number of times, including none. In 
this case, users should explicitly specify when they are finishing the Select 
activity. Like the order independent behaviour, the optional behaviour 
should be composed of one or more selectable activities. 

• The repeatable behaviour is presented in Figure 0c). Unlike the order 
independent and optional behaviours, a repeatable behaviour should have 
only one associated activity. A is the associated activity of the repeat- 
able behaviour in Figure 0 Further, a specific number of times that the 
associated activity can be executed should be specified. In the case of 
the diagram in Figure 0c), this number is identified by the value of X. 
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An optional behaviour with one selectable activity can be used when a 
selectable activity can be executed an unspecified number of times. 




Fig. 7. The UML modelling of three common interaction application behaviours. An 
order independent behaviour is modelled in (a). An optional behaviour is modelled 
in (b). A repeatable behavionr is modelled in (c). 



As optional, order independent and repeatable behaviours are common in 
interactive systems [0, UMLi proposes a simplified notation for them. The no- 
tation used for modelling an order independent behaviour is presented in Fig- 
ure 0a). There we can see an order independent seleetor, rendered as a circle 
overlying a plus signal, ©, connected to the activities A and B by return transi- 
tions^ rendered as solid lines with a single arrow at the selection state end and 
a double arrow at the selectable activity end. The order independent selector 
identifies an order independent seleetion state. The double arrow end of return 
transitions identify the selectable activities of the selection state. The distinction 
between the selection state and its selectable activities is required when selection 
states are also selectable activities. Furthermore, a return transition is equivalent 
of a pair of Statechart transitions, one single transition connecting the selection 
state to the selectable activity, and one non-guarded transition connecting the 
selectable activity to the selection state, as previously modelled in Figure 0a). 
In fact, the order independent selection state notation can be considered as a 
macro-notation for the behaviour described in Figure 0a). 




Fig. 8. The UMLi modelling of an order independent selection state in (a), an 
optional selection state in (b), and a repeatable selection state in (c). 
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The notations for modelling optional and repeatable behaviours are similar, 
in terms of structure, to the order independent selection state. The main differ- 
ence between the notation of selection states is the symbols used for their selec- 
tors. The optional sefector which identifies an optional selection state is rendered 
as a circle overlaying a minus signal, 0. The repeatable selector which identifies 
a repeatable selection staf^is rendered as a circle overlaying a times signal, 0. 
The repeatable selector additionally requires a REP constraint, as shown in Fig- 
ure ISfc), used for specifying the number of times that the associated activity 
should be repeated. The value X in this REP constraint is the X parameter in 
Figure 0Jc). The notations presented in Figures Hb) and l^c) can be consid- 
ered as macro-notations for the notation modelling the behaviours presented in 
Figures I3^b) andO^c). 

4.4 Interaction Object Behaviour 

Objects are related to activities using object fiws . Object flows are basically 
used for indicating which objects are related to each activity, and if the objects 
are generated or used by the related activities. Object flows, however, do not 
describe the behaviour of related objects within their associated activities. Ac- 
tivities that are action states and that have object flows connected to them can 
describe the behaviour of related objects since they can describe how methods 
may be invoked on these objects. Thus, a complete decomposition of activities 
into action states may be required to achieve such object behaviour descrip- 
tion. However, in the context of interaction objects, there are common functions 
that do not need to be modelled in detail to be understood. In fact, UMLi pro- 
vides five specialised object flows for interaction objects that can describe these 
common functions that an interaction object can have within a related activity. 
These object flows are modelled as stereotyped object flows and explained as 
follows. 

• An ■^interacts'^ object flow relates a primitive interaction object to an 
action state, which is a primitive activity. Further, the object flow indi- 
cates that the action state involved in the object flow is responsible for an 
interaction between a user and the application. This can be an interaction 
where the user is invoking an object operation or visualising the result of an 
object operation. The action states in the SpecifyBookDetails activity. 
Figure 0 are examples of Inputters assigning values to some attributes of 
the SearchQuery domain object. The A Results in Figure El is an exam- 
ple of a Displayer for visualising the result of SearchQuery . SearchBookO . 
As can be observed, there are two abstract operations specified in the 
APP (Figure ED that have been used in conjunction with these interaction 
objects. The setValueO operation is used by Displayers for setting the 
values that are going to be presented to the users. The getValueO op- 

^ UML* considers a repeatable selection state as a “selection” state since users might 
have the possibility of cancelling the repeatable state iteration. 
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eration is used by Inputters for passing the value obtained from the users 
to domain objects. 




Fig. 9. The SearchBook activity. 



• A <^presents^ object flow relates a FreeContainer to an activity. It spec- 
ifies that the FreeContainer should be visible while the activity is ac- 
tive. Therefore, the invocation of the abstract setVisibleO operation 
of the FreeContainer is entirely transparent for the developers. In Figure 0 
the SearchBookUI FreeContainer and its contents are visible while the 
SearchBook activity is active. 

• A confirms^ object flow relates an Actioninvoker to a selection state. 
It specifies that the selection state has finished normally. In Figure 0 the 
event associated with the 0 “Search” is responsible for finishing the exe- 
cution of its related selection state normally. An optional selection state 
must have one <^confirms^ object flow directly or indirectly related to 
it. The optional selection state in the SpecifyDetails activity in Fig- 
ure 0 has the ^“Search” directly related to it. The optional selection 
state in the SpecifyBookDetails relies on the tI>“Search” that is indi- 
rectly related to it. In fact, confirming the optional selection state in 
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SpecifyDetails a user is also confirming the optional selection state in 
Spec if yBookDet ails. 

• A <Ccancefe;g> object flow relates an Actioninvoker to any composite ac- 
tivity or selection state. It specifies that the activity or selection state has 
not finished normally. The flow of control should be re-routed to a previous 
state. The 0“Cancer object in Figure El is responsible for identifying the 
user cancelling of the SearchBook activity. 

• An activated object flow relates an Actioninvoker to an activity. In that 
way, the associated activity becomes a triggered activity, that waits for an 
event to effectively start, after being activated. This event that triggers 
the activity is the defaultEvent presented in the APP (Figure!^. 

5 Using UMLz: Method and Case Study 

The UMLf method is composed of eight steps. These steps are not intended to 
describe a comprehensive method for the modelling of a UI in an integrated way 
with the underlying application. For example, these steps could be adapted to 
be incorporated by traditional UML modelling methods such as Objectory and 
Catalysis. 

A case study describing a Library Application 0 is used for exemplifying the 
use of the UMLi method. Many results of this case study are used as examples 
of the UMLj notation in previous sections. 

Step 1 User requirement modelling. Use cases can identify application function- 
alities. Use cases may be decomposed into other use cases. Scenarios provide a 
description of the functionalities provided by use cases. 

The use cases in Figure 0 identified some application functionalities. Scenarios 
can be used as a textual description of the use case goals. For instance, the 
scenario presented in Figure is a textual description of the SearchBook use 
case in Figure 0 Further, scenarios can be used for the elicitation of sub-goals 
that can be modelled as use cases. Use cases that are sub-goals of another use 
case can be related using the <CMses^ dependency. Thus, the use of <^uses^ 
dependencies creates a hierarchy of use cases. For instance, SearchBook is a 
sub-goal of BorrowBook in Figure 0 

Step 2 Interaction object elicitation. Scenarios of less abstract use cases may 
be used for interaction object elicitation. 

Scenarios can be used for the elicitation of interaction objects, as described in 
Section EH In this case, elicited interaction objects are related to the asso- 
ciated use case. Relating interaction objects directly to use cases can prevent 
the elicitation of the same interaction object in two or more scenarios related 
to the same use case. Considering that there are different levels of abstraction 
for use cases, as described in Step ^ it was identified by the case study that 
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interaction objects of abstract use cases are also very abstract, and may not be 
useful for exporting to activity diagrams. Therefore, the UMLj method suggests 
that interaction objects can be elicited from less abstract use cases. 

Step 3 Candidate interaction activity identification. 

Candidate interaction activities are use cases that communicate directly with 
actors, as described in Section KTI 

Step 4 Interaction activity modelling. A top level interaction activity diagram 
can be designed from identified candidate interaction activities. A top level in- 
teraction activity diagram must contain at least one initial interaction state. 

Figure El shows a top level interactive activity diagram for the Library case 
study. Top level interaction activities may occasionally be grouped into more 
abstract interaction activities. In Figure El many top level interaction activi- 
ties are grouped by the SelectFunction activity. In fact, SelectFunction was 
created to gather these top level interaction activities within a top level interac- 
tion activity diagram. However, the top level interaction activities, and not the 
SelectFunction activity, remain responsible for modelling some of the major 
functionalities of the application. The process of moving from candidate inter- 
action activities to top level interaction activities is described in Section n.'Zl 

Step 5 Interaction activity refining. Activity diagrams can be refined, decom- 
posing activities into action states and specifying object fkvs. 

Activities can be decomposed into sub-activities. The activity decomposition 
can continue until the action states (leaf activities) are reached. For instance. 
Figure El presents a decomposition of the SearchBook activity introduced in 
Figure El The use of <^interacts:s> object flows relating interaction objects to 
action states indicates the end of this step. 

Step 6 User interface modelling. User interface diagrams can be refined to sup- 
port the activity diagrams. 

User interface modelling should happen simultaneously with Step 0 in order to 
provide the activity diagrams with the interaction objects required for describing 
action states. There are two mechanisms that allow UI designers to refine a 
conceptual UI presentation model. 

• The inclusion of complementary interaction objects allows designers to 
improve the user’s interaction with the application. 

• The grouping mechanism allows UI designers to create groups of interaction 
objects using Containers. 

At the end of this step it is expected that we have a conceptual model of the 
user interface. The interaction objects required for modelling the user interface 
were identified and grouped into Containers and FreeContainers. Moreover, the 
interaction objects identified were related to domain objects using action states 
and UMLi flow objects. 
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Step 7 Concrete presentation modelling. Concrete interaction objects can be 
bound to abstract interaction objects. 

The concrete presentation modelling begins with the binding of concrete inter- 
action objects (widgets) to the abstract interaction objects that are specified 
by the APP. Indeed, the APP is flexible enough to map many widgets to each 
abstract interaction object. 

Step 8 Concrete presentation refinement. User interface builders can be used 
for refining user interface presentations. 

The widget binding alone is not enough for modelling a concrete user interface 
presentation. Ergonomic rules presented as UI design guidelines can be used 
to automate the generation of the user interface presentation. Otherwise, the 
concrete presentation model can be customised manually, for example, by using 
direct manipulation. 

6 Conclusions 

UMLz is a UML extension for modelling interactive applications. UMLz makes 
extensive use of activity diagrams during the design of interactive applications. 
Well-established links between use case diagrams and activity diagrams explain 
how user requirements identified during requirements analysis are described in 
the application design. The UML« user interface diagram introduced for mod- 
elling abstract user interface presentations simplifies the modelling of the use of 
visual components (widgets). Additionally, the UMLj activity diagram notation 
provides a way for modelling the relationship between visual components of the 
user interface and domain objects. Finally, the use of selection states in activity 
diagrams provides a simplification for modelling interactive systems. 

The reasoning behind the creation of each new UMLf constructor and con- 
straint has been presented throughout this paper. The UMLz notation was en- 
tirely modelled in accordance to the UMLf meta-model specifications [Q. This 
demonstrates that UMLf is respecting its principle of being a non-intrusive ex- 
tension of UML, since the UMLi meta-model does not replace the functionalities 
of any UML constructor [0. Moreover, the presented case study indicates that 
UMLi may be an appropriate approach in order to improve UML’s support for UI 
design. In fact, the UIs of the presented case study were modelled using fewer 
and simpler diagrams than using standard UML diagrams only, as described 
in E]. 

As the UMLj meta-model does not modify the semantics of the UML meta- 
model, UMLz is going to be implemented as a plug-in feature of the ARGO /UML 
case tool. This implementation of UMLi will allow further UMLi evaluations 
using more complex case studies. 
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Abstract. The UML suggests the employment of use cases for capturing the 
requirements and for specifying the interaction between the users and the sys- 
tem being modeled. Use cases are easily understood by users since they are es- 
sentially textual descriptions, but lack the precision and the conciseness ac- 
complished by the other diagrammatic tools of UML. Besides, there is no sys- 
tematic method that helps the designer to obtain such UML diagrams from a set 
of use cases. In this paper we present a diagrammatic tool to represent the us- 
ers/system interaction called User Interaction Diagram (UID). UIDs have 
proven to be a valuable tool to gather requirements since they describe the ex- 
change of information between the system and the user in a high level of ab- 
straction, without considering specific user interface aspects and design details 
as in other UML diagrams. We show how UIDs can be incorporated into the 
requirements and analysis workflows of the Unified Process for software de- 
velopment. 



1 Introduction 

Interaction is the communication activity that takes place between the user and the 
system [8]. From the user-system interaction, it is possible to identify the information 
manipulated by the system and the functionality that the system must offer. Thus, the 
specification of the user-system interaction is fundamental to the development of the 
system, mainly for requirements gathering. 

In the Unified Modeling Language (UML), interaction is seen as the exchange of 
messages between system objects [1], which differs from the concept we use here in 
that the exchange occurs between the user and the system. Thus, the UML diagrams 
representing the interaction, such as the sequence diagrams, collaboration diagrams, 
statechart diagrams, and activity diagrams, are more appropriately used during system 
design. For the requirements gathering, the UML suggests the employment of use 
cases to model user interaction instead of using those diagrammatic tools. 
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Use cases are defined as different ways of using the system [5] [6]. They deal only 
with the interaction between the user and the system or with the information percepti- 
ble by the user, and they do not deal with the internal aspects of the system. Use cases 
have gained wide acceptance, and are used to specify the software requirements as 
well as the basis for the development cycle, including the analysis, design, implemen- 
tation and testing activities [5] [7], 

Although other approaches for requirements gathering employ use cases [2] [10], 
this may not be the best tool for this purpose. Use cases employ textual descriptions, 
which are unwieldy when used in a validation process with users, mainly because of 
the lack of precision and conciseness. Graphical notations, on the other hand, do not 
suffer from these shortcomings, and are well suited for requirements gathering. How- 
ever, we are not aware of any graphical technique that represents the user/system 
interaction sequence specified in use cases independently of design aspects. 

We propose a diagrammatic modeling tool. User Interaction Diagrams (UID), to 
represent the interaction between the user and the system. UlDs are a tool used 
mainly to support the communication between the designer and users in requirements 
gathering. In addition, during system analysis, UIDs also serve as input for obtaining 
the class diagram. UIDs can also be used as a basis for the design of Web-based ap- 
plications, as described in [4]. Also, we propose an extension of The Unified Process 
[5], where UIDs and the guidelines to obtain the class diagram from these UIDs are 
incorporated in the requirements and analysis workflows. In this proposal, require- 
ments are expressed as a powerful combination of use cases and UIDs, and are also 
employed as a validation tool during requirements gathering. Thus, we can have in- 
creased confidence that the information represented in the class diagram will be cor- 
rect and complete. 

The UIDs presented in this work are taken from a case study about an online CD 
shop. This case study involved 6 participant users and resulted in 14 use cases and 14 
UIDs. Other projects in which UIDs have been applied resulted in much large num- 
bers of use cases and UIDs. 

The remainder of paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents the user interac- 
tion diagram. Section 3 shows how to define UIDs from use cases. Section 4 presents 
rules to obtain the class diagram using as basis the UIDs. In section 5, an extension of 
the Unified Process is proposed and section 6 highlights our conclusions. 



2 User Interaction Diagrams 

A user interaction diagram (UID) represents the interaction between the user and the 
system. This diagram describes only the exchange of information between the system 
and the user, without considering specific user interface aspects. It depicts the interac- 
tion information that is textually described in a use case. 

Next, we present some examples of UIDs; the complete notation of the UID is 
shown in the appendix. Fig. 1 shows the UID that has been defined to represent the 
interaction in the task Selection of a CD based on a given title. 
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O CD (title, artistis name, year, price, 
availability, album cover, country, 
type of music and record company) 



1..N (added to the 
shopping basket) 



Fig. 1. Selection of a CD based on a given title: UID 

The ellipses represent the interaction between the user and the system. The interac- 
tion begins with the ellipse that has the arrow without a source. In this example, the 
user must enter the title of the CD, denoted by a rectangle with a continuous border. 
After the user enters the title of the CD, the system presents the set of CDs that match 
the user’s input. The results of each interaction that causes processing in the system 
should be represented as a separate ellipse, connected to the preceding interaction by 
an arrow. 

In the example, since the presentation of the set of CDs implies processing in the 
system, the resulting set is represented in another interaction that is connected to the 
previous by an arrow. A set of CDs is represented by ellipsis in front of the set name 
(...CD in the example). For each CD shown by the system, the following data items 
are given: title, artist’s name, year, price, availability, album cover, country, and 
record company, shown within parenthesis next to the item’s name. From this last 
interaction, it is possible to select 1 to N CDs and execute the operation of adding 
them to the shopping basket, which is represented by the line connected to the text 
1..N (add to the shopping basket) with a black bullet in one end. 

Fig. 2 shows the UID that has been defined to represent the interactions in the task 
Selection of a CD based on the type of music. In this example, at the first interaction, 
the system presents a set of types of music, represented by the label ...Type of music. 
After this interaction, the user must select one type of music followed by the choice 
of one of the following options: artists, all CDs, suggestions. The selection of a single 
type of music is represented by the number 1 attached to the outgoing arrow. 

If the user selects the option artists, then the interaction that shows the set of artists 
(for the chosen type of music) occurs. Following this interaction, the user must select 
one artist and the system shows the CDs related to this artist. 

If the user selects the option suggestions, then the system shows the CDs that are 
recommended for the chosen type of music. If the user selects the option all CDs, 
then the system shows all CDs under the chosen type of music. 

For each of the CDs shown by the system, the following data items are given: title, 
artist’s name, year, price, availability, image cover, country, and record company. 
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Fig. 2. Selection of a CD based on the type of music: UID 

Fig. 3 shows the UID that has been defined to represent the interaction in the task 
Buying the selected CDs. 




Fig. 3. Buying the selected CDs: UID 

In the first interaction the user may enter his password. This data item is optional 
and is represented by a rectangle with a dashed border. If the user enters a valid 
password the second interaction does not occur. Thus, this interaction is represented 
by a dashed border as well. 

If the second interaction occurs, the user must enter the mandatory data items, 
namely name and delivery address, and the optional data items, phone number, bill- 
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ing address, e-mail, credit card. Provided the user enters at least the mandatory data 
items, the third interaction occurs. 

In the third interaction, the user must select the payment option hy check, credit, or 
debit, and the shipping method, namely air, sea or express. After the user enters these 
data items, the user can execute the operation confirming the purchase, followed by 
the system returning the order number, which is represented as another interaction. 



3 From Use Cases to User Interaction Diagrams 

According to the UML, sequence diagrams, collaboration diagrams, and statechart 
diagrams can specify the realizations of use cases [1]. However, the specification of 
use cases using these techniques is a workaround for not having an appropriate tool 
and may unexpectedly anticipate some design decisions. Thus, we propose to use 
UIDs to represent the interaction described by use cases. 

In order to obtain a UID from a given use case, the sequence of information ex- 
changed between the user and the system must be identified and organized into inter- 
actions. Identifying this information exchange is crucial since it is the basis for the 
definition of the UID. 

In this section, we present a method to map a use case to a UID. To exemplify the 
application of this method, we show the mapping of the use case Selecting a CD 
based on a given artist’s name into a UID. 



Use Case Selecting a CD based on a given artist’s name: The user enters the name 
of the artist or part of it. He can inform the year or period of the CD being sough if 
he wants to. The system returns a set with the names of the artists matching the value 
entered. The user selects the artist of interest. The system returns a set with the CDs 
by the artist. For every CD found, the title, name of the artist, year, price, availabil- 
ity, image of the album cover, country, and record company are shown. If the user 
wishes to buy one or more CDs, he selects the CDs and adds to the shopping basket 
to perform the purchase later (use case Purchase). 



Step 1. We start by analyzing the use case to identify what information is exchanged 
between the user and the system. Generally these data items are represented by nouns. 
It is also important to identify which data items are given by the user and which are 
returned by the system. 

In the example, we can identify the following information exchanged between the 
user and the system: name of the artist or part of the name (user), the year or period 
of the CD being sought (user); a set with the names of the artists matching the value 
entered (system), the artist of interest (user); a set with the CDs by the artist, for 
every CD found, the title, name of the artist, year, price, availability, image of the 
album cover, country and record company (system). 
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Step 2. After identifying the information exchanged, we have to split the data items 
into interactions. Data items are placed in the same interaction, unless they require 
processing by the system before being presented; in such cases they are placed in 
another interaction. Next, we try to place the remaining data items in this interaction, 
and so on. To keep track of the sequence among the interactions, each new interaction 
yielded by this process is temporarily given an order number. 

In the example, we begin with the name of the artist or part of it data item, which 
is placed in the first interaction of the UID. The next data item exchanged, the year or 
period of the CD sought, given by the user, does not require processing by the sys- 
tem, so it can be placed in the same interaction as the previous data item. Since the 
next data item exchanged, set with the names of the artists, is returned by the system 
after processing a query over the artists database, it is placed in a second interaction. 
The next data item exchanged, the artist of interest, requires the system to verify the 
selection of an artist given by the user. Thus, it will be shown in the third interaction. 
The last data items (the title, name of the artist, year, price, availability, image of the 
album cover, country and record company) are returned by the system as a result of 
the same processing as selection of the artist. Consequently, they are also placed in 
the third interaction. 



Step 3. The data items given by the user and returned by the system must be distin- 
guished. Mandatory data items given by the user are placed into rectangles with a 
continuous border and the optional data items are placed into rectangles with a dashed 
border. The data items returned by the system are placed directly in the interaction, 
without rectangles around them. The data items that are associated with an element 
are placed inside parenthesis and the set of elements is represented by ellipsis before 
the set’s name. 

In the example, in the first interaction, since the name of the artist or part of it data 
item is mandatory data entered by the user, it is placed inside a rectangle with a con- 
tinuous border. The year or period of the CD sought data item is optional, so it is 
represented inside a rectangle with a dashed border. In the second interaction, since 
the set with the names of the artists data item is returned by the system it is placed 
directly in the interaction preceded by an ellipsis. In the third interaction, despite the 
fact that artist of interest data item depends on the user selection, it is presented by 
the system, and therefore it is represented directly in the interaction. The set of CDs is 
also represented in the interaction preceded by an ellipsis. The other data items are 
related to each CD, so, they are placed within parenthesis next to the CD. 

Fig. 4 presents the first, second and third interactions with their data items. 



Phase 4. The interactions are connected by arrows. When interactions are connected, 
the target interaction must have a sequence number greater than that of the source 
interaction. It is possible to connect one interaction to two or more interactions, thus 
representing several alternative succeeding interactions. In this case, the information 
entered by the user determines which of the alternative interactions occurs next. If the 
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change of interaction is the result of an element selection, the number of selected 
elements is attached to the arrow, and the source of this arrow is the set from which 
the selected elements are taken. The initial interaction always has an arrow without 
source. 




Fig. 4. Use case Selecting a CD based on a given artist’s name: interactions and data items 

In the example, since the second interaction occurs after all the data items in the 
first interaction have been entered, the source of the arrow connecting the first inter- 
action to the second interaction is attached to the whole interaction. The third interac- 
tion occurs after the user has selected exactly one artist, so the arrow connecting the 
second and third interactions has the number 1 attached to it, and its source is the set 
of artists (and not the entire interaction). 



Phase 5. The operations performed over the data items must also be identified. They 
are generally represented in the use cases by verbs. An operation is represented in the 
diagram by a line with a bullet. If after the execution of the operation another interac- 
tion occurs, then the operation is represented attached to the arrow instead of the line. 

In the example, the last information presented in the use case is an operation that 
allows the user to include the selected CDs in the shopping basket. Note that the line 
representing this operation is connected to the set of CDs indicating that set serves as 
input for the operation. The number of CDs selected and the operation are placed next 
to the line. The name of the operation is placed inside parenthesis. 



Phase 6. Non-functional requirements are not specified in UIDs. Although use cases 
do not specify these requirements, sometimes a non-functional requirement can ap- 
pear. In this case, it should appear attached to the UID as text. 



Fig. 5 represents the complete UID. 
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Fig. 5. Use case Selecting a CD based on a given artist’s name: UID 



4 Specifying the Class Diagram 

The class diagram is defined according to some guidelines that are applied to the 
UIDs. Some of these guidelines are resultant from adapting schema normalization 
techniques [3] to UID elements. The rules to obtain a class diagram from UIDs are 
the following: 

1 . For each UID, define a class for each element, set element and specific element. 
For each defined class, assume the existence of an identifier attribute OID. 

2. For each data item of the set elements that appears in each UID, define an attrib- 
ute according to the following: 

• Verify if the data item is functionally dependentQon the OID in each class, i.e., if 
OID — > data item. Verify if the data item is not transitively dependent on the 
OID. If these conditions are satisfied, then the data item must become an attribute 
of the class. The verification should preferably begin with the class that repre- 
sents the set, because there is a higher probability that this data item be an attrib- 
ute of this class. 



1 Defined in [3] as "A functional dependency, denoted by X ^ Y, between two sets of attributes X and Y that are subsets of R specifies a 

constraint on the possible tuples that can form a relation instance r of R. The constraint states that, for any two tuples t, and t, in r such that 
t,[X] = t,[X], we must also have t,[Y] = tj[Y], This means that the values of the Y component of a tuple in r depend on, or are determined 
by, the values of the X component; or alternatively, the values of the X component of a tuple uniquely (or functionally) determine the val- 
ues of the Y component. We also say that there is a functional dependency from X to Y or that Y is functionally dependent on X.” 

2 Defined in [3] as "A functional dependency X — > Y in a relation schema R is a transitive dependency if there is a set of attributes Z that is not 

a subset of any key of R, and both X — > Z and Z — > Y hold." 
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• Verify if the data item is functionally dependent on the OID of two or more dif- 
ferent classes and if the data item is not transitively dependent on these OIDs. If 
these conditions are satisfied, then the data item must become an attribute of an 
association between the classes. 

• If the data item is not functionally dependent on the OID of any existent class, or 
if it is only transitively dependent of existent OIDs, a new class needs to be de- 
fined with its own OID. The data item must be added as an attribute of the newly 
created class. 

3. For each data item entered by the user, represented by an single rectangle, define 
an attribute according to the following: 

• Verify if the data item is functionally dependent on the OID in each class, i.e., if 
OID — ^ data item. Verify if the data item is not transitively dependent on the 
OID. If these conditions are satisfied, then the data item must become an attribute 
of the class. The verification should begin preferably with the class that repre- 
sents the set, because there is a higher probability that this data item be an attrib- 
ute of this class. 

• Verify if the data item is functionally dependent on the OID of two or more dif- 
ferent classes and if the data item is not transitively dependent on these OIDs. If 
these conditions are satisfied, then the data item must become an attribute of an 
association between the classes. 

• If the data item is not functionally dependent on the OID of any existent class, or 
if it is only transitively dependent of existent OIDs, a new class needs to be de- 
fined with its own OID. The data item must be added as an attribute of the newly 
created class. 

4. For each attribute a that appears in a set different from its class, proceed as the 
following: 

• If the OID of the class of a functionally depends on the OID of the class corre- 
sponding to the set and the OID of the class of a does not depend transitively on 
that OID, create an association between the class that contains a and the class 
representing the set. The maximum cardinality of the class that contains a in the 
association is 1. Verify if the resulting association is semantically correct (i.e. if it 
makes sense in the domain being modeled). 

• If the OID of the class of a functionally depends on the OID of the class of an- 
other attribute b in the same set, but the OID of the class of a does not depend 
transitively on that OID, create an association between the class that contains a 
and the class that contains b. The maximum cardinality of the class that contains 
a in the association is 1. Verify if the resulting association is semantically correct 
(i.e. if it makes sense in the domain being modeled). 

5. For each interaction flow (represented by an arrow), if there are different classes 
in the source interaction and the target interaction, define an association between 
these classes. It is also necessary to verify if this association is semantically cor- 
rect (i.e. if it makes sense in the domain being modeled). 

• If N elements can be selected in the source interaction, then the maximum 
cardinality of the source interaction class is N. 
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• If a set of elements can be returned in the target interaction, then the maximum 
cardinality of the target interaction class is N. 

• If the element or set of elements returned in the target interaction is optional (i.e 
the element or set in the target interaction can be empty), then the minimal cardi- 
nality of the target interaction class is 0. 

6. For each operation that appears connected to an element or set, if it is an opera- 
tion of the corresponding class, add it to that class. 

7. At the end of the process, do the necessary adjustments in the resulting class 
diagram, for instance, identify generalizations and missing association cardinal- 
ities. 

We next show some steps of the definition of the class diagram synthesized from 
the UIDs in the case study. Due to space constraints, the use cases were not included 
in this paper. 

Step 1: Definition of the classes. In each UID, a class was defined for each ele- 
ment, set element and specific element. The following classes were identified for each 
UID; 



CD: UIDs 1,3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 


Composer: UID 10 


Song: UIDs 1, 5, 6 


Music: UID 10 


Artist: UIDs 4, 7 


Purchase: UID 2 


Type of music: UID 7 





Step 2: Definition of the attributes. The following attributes were identified from 
the information of the set elements of the UIDs: 



CD: title, year, price, availability, album cover, 
country, price-offer, record company 


Composer : name 


Song: time 


Music: title, lyrics 


Artist: name 


Purchase: number 


Type of music: name 


CD n Purchase: quantity 



Step 3: Definition of the attributes. The following attributes were identified from 
the information entered by the users: 



CD: title, year 


Composer: name 


Song: - 


Music: title, sample 


Artist: name 


Purchase: payment-option, shipping method, 
delivery-address 


Type of music: name 


Person: name, e-mail, password, phone 
number, billing address, credit-card 



The class Person had to be created in this step in order to hold the attributes corre- 
sponding to the data items entered by the users. 

Step 4\ Definition of the associations. The following associations were identified 
from the attributes belonging to distinct classes but appearing as data items of the 
same set: 



Composer 1 - Music 
Music 1 - Song 
Song - 1 Artist 



Artist 1 - CD 

CD - 1 Type of music 
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Step 5: Definition of the associations. The following associations were identified 
from the different classes presented in the source and target interactions: 



Composer - * Music 


CD * - Type of music 


Music - * Song 


Type of music - * Artist 


Song * - * CD 


Purchase - Person 


CD * - Artist 





Step 6: Definition of the operations. The following operations were identified from 
the UIDs: 

CD: add to basket 
Song; listen to sample 
Purchase: increase / decrease 

Fig. 6 shows the class diagram that results from the six steps: 




Fig. 6. Final resulting class diagram 



5 UIDs within the Unified Process 

In this section, we propose extending the Unified Process to include UIDs and the 
definition of the class diagram from UIDs. This extension is applied specifically to 
the Requirements and Analysis workflows. 



5.1 Unified Process 

Application development according to the Unified Process [5] is divided into several 
cycles. Each cycle results in a product and is composed hy four phases: inception, 
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elaboration, construction and transition. Over these phases, five workflows take 
place: Requirements, Analysis, Design, Implementation, and Test. 

During Requirements workflow, actors are identified and the use cases in which 
each actor plays are defined. User-interface prototypes can also be used to gather the 
requirements. When logical user-interface designs are complete, the physical user- 
interface designs are created. These user-interfaces specify the interaction between 
human actors and the system. Prototypes can also be developed for some of the 
physical user-interfaces. 

During Analysis workflow, classes and associations needed to realize the use case 
are suggested. The entity classes, boundary classes and control classes are defined by 
examining the description of each use case. A collaboration diagram is also defined 
based on these classes and associations. 



5.2 Extending the Unified Process 

We propose to extend the Requirements and Analysis workflows of the Unified Proc- 
ess by introducing the use of UIDs. During Requirements workflow, after identifying 
the actors and specifying the use cases, a UID must be specified for each use case. 
These UIDs are used together with use cases to validate requirements. Thus, we do 
not need to define a user-interface that may have to be modified after Design, break- 
ing the expectation the users will have developed over the user-interface of the sys- 
tem. We believe it is too early in the development process to commit to any particular 
interface design. 

During Analysis workflow, entity classes are defined using the guidelines specified 
in section 4. The resulting class diagram can be completed by analyzing the use case 
descriptions and by defining the boundary classes and control classes as in the Uni- 
fied Process. Thus, for each human actor, entity class, and external system actor, one 
boundary class is defined. For each use case, it is necessary to verify if one or more 
control classes are required. The attributes of boundary and control classes can be 
gathered as in the Unified Process, looking at the entity classes and their attributes. 
To complete the Analysis, the collaboration diagram is defined as in the Unified Pro- 
cess. 

The succeeding workflows proceed in the same way as the Unified Process work- 
flows. 



6 Conclusion 

We have presented UIDs, a graphical notation that represent the interaction between 
the user and the system. UIDs have been proposed as a higher abstraction level tool 
that can be used without concern over user interface and design details. Further, UIDs 
can also be used to validate use cases and constitute the basis for the definition of the 
class diagram. 
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We have also proposed guidelines to define the class diagram from UIDs. Some of 
these guidelines are based on the well-known concept of functional dependency. 
Even though the resulting class diagram may need some adjustments, it can be de- 
fined based on accurate steps. We have been working on improvements for the nota- 
tion and the set of rules presented here. We intend to incorporate guidelines for deal- 
ing with more complex representations, such as multivalued data items and nested 
sets. 

UIDs can be used to gather the requirements in any software methodology. Here, 
we have presented how to use UIDs in the Unified Process. We have shown the pro- 
posed extensions in the Requirements and Analysis workflows to support UIDs and 
the definition of the class diagram. UIDs could also be mapped to logical user- 
interface definitions during the Design workflow. 

UIDs and the specification of the class diagrams presented in this work are being 
used as the basis of a method for gathering requirements and achieving the conceptual 
design of web applications [12]. This method emphasizes the importance of modeling 
user interaction and involving users in this process. It starts by capturing the require- 
ments expressed in use cases and UIDs. These UIDs serve as a requirement validation 
tool and as input for obtaining the class diagram. UIDs have been tested within a joint 
project with a large oil company in Brazil, to design the website for the intranet of 
their training division. It consists of 52 use cases, which were used to obtain a class 
diagram with 5 1 classes and 54 associations. 

UIDs are also being used for navigation design within the Object Oriented Hyper- 
media Design Method [9] [11]. In that method, UIDs are re-examined after the con- 
ceptual class diagram has been synthesized, in order to define navigational views that 
will constitute the navigation class diagram. In addition, the interactions in the UIDs 
are examined, and some are mapped onto navigation steps that will determine the 
navigational topology of the final web application. 
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Appendix: User Interaction Diagram Notation 



To represent the user-system interaction UIDs use the following notation for the dif- 
ferent types of information: 

Initial Interaction: represents the beginning of the interaction between the user and 
the system. 




Interaction: represents one interaction between the user and the system. The in- 
formation given by the user and returned by the system is shown inside the ellipse. 




Optional Interaction: represents an interaction that depends on the previous inter- 
action. Depending on the previous result this interaction may occur or not. If it does 
not occur then the output of the previous interaction will be the input of the next in- 
teraction. 




Interaction Alternatives: this representation is used when there are two alternative 
outputs from an interaction. The subsequent interaction depends on the elements or 
operation chosen by the user. 
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Data Entry, represents mandatory data entered by the user. 



Optional Data Entry: Represents optional data entered by the user. 



Element and its data items: represents an element and its data items. The data items 
are optional. 

Element (data items) 

Element Set: represents an element set. The data items associated to the element 
are also presented. 

O Element (data items) 

Specific Element: represents the specific element selected or entered by the user in 
the previous interaction. 

Element X 

Text: represents some additional data that participates of the interaction. 

XXXX 

Optional Text: represents some optional data that participates in the interaction. 

XXXX * 



New Interaction: represents a new interaction that occurs after the user has entered 
the required data and the system has returned other information in the previous inter- 
action. 



Selection of N Elements and New Interaction: represents that N elements must be 
selected prior to the new interaction. 

N 

► 

Call of Operation Z and New Interaction: represents that the operation Z must be 
called prior to the new interaction. 

W ^ 

Selection of N Elements and Call of Operation Z and New Interaction: represents 
that N elements must be selected and the operation Z must be called prior to the new 
interaction. 

N(Z) ^ 

Selection of N Elements and Call of Operation: represents that N elements may be 
selected and the operation Z called. 

N(Z) ^ 

Call of operation Z: represents that the operation Z may be called. The calling is 
optional. 

(Z) 
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Abstract. The ASAM standard has identified subsystems within au- 
tomation and measuring systems as well as standard interfaces between 
these subsystems. One of these interfaces, called GDI (Generic Device 
Interface), defines the connection to measurement devices and intelligent 
subsystems. ASAM-GDI ensures the interoperability of real-time subsys- 
tems by separating the implementation code of device drivers and their 
interface descriptions, called DCD (Device Gapability Description). DCD 
describes an object-like interface of procedural real-time components (de- 
vice drivers) using the DCD language. In this paper it is shown how the 
DCD language and its constructs can be mapped to UML notation using 
the standard UML extension mechanisms. Advantages of modeling DCD 
using UML are numerous: uniform and standard graphical representa- 
tion of device capabilities, improvement in DCD development, straight- 
forward extension of DCD using UML notation, standard exchange text 
format of DCD documents using XMI (XML Metadata Interchange), etc. 
The definition of UML extensions for DCD contributes to the acceptance 
of the ASAM-GDI standard and simplifies the development of ASAM- 
GDI tools in the future. It is also an example how similar constructs, i.e. 
blocks with inputs and outputs, can be specified using UML. 



1 Introduction 

Test and measurement tasks in different industries (automotive, aerospace, rail- 
way, etc.) use complex computer based tools and applications running on differ- 
ent platforms. The situation in these areas is characterized by a large number of 
individual and incompatible solutions, which make it often very difficult to ex- 
change data, operate subsystems together or compare results. Furthermore, con- 
siderable effort and expense is needed for maintenance and adaptation of these 
individual systems. When combining components of different vendors, cost and 
effort often increase significantly. The solution to these problems can be achieved 
using one of the technologies that provide interoperability between components 
in a heterogeneous distributed environment, such as CORBA or DCOM, and 
by defining standard interfaces between them. The use of standard interfaces 
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reduces costs, effort and implementation time, but also ensures compatibility, 
reusability, easy maintenance and portability of applications to different plat- 
forms. In 1991, five German automobile manufacturers, namely Audi, BMW, 
Daimler, Porsche and VW established the Activity Group for the Standard- 
ization of Automation and Measuring Systems (ASAM) in order to encourage 
and support these standardization efforts. Today more than 60 companies out 
of different industrial areas are working together (see 0). ASAM has identified 
subsystems within test- and measurement systems as well as standard interfaces 
between them (see fig.Q). 






Device 2 



Fig. 1. ASAM Interfaces 



The following interfaces are defined by ASAM: 

— ASAM-MGD (Measurement Galibration and Diagnosis): interfaces for the 
description and integration of microcontroller-based open-loop and closed- 
loop control systems (EGlfl) 

— ASAM-GDI (Generic Device Interface): interfaces to measurement devices 
and intelligent subsystems 

— ASAM-ULI (Upper Level Interfaces): common standards for interfaces to 
applications 

— ASAM-AGI (Automatic Galibration Interface): the interface between opti- 
mization and EGUs 

^ Engine Control Unit 
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— ASAM-ODS (Open Data Service): interfaces for storage, interpretation and 
exchange of data 

— ASAM-CEA (Components for Evaluation and Analysis): a component inter- 
face and the necessary basic functionality for the creation of project-specific 
overall applications from modular measured data evaluation and analysis 
tools 

— ASAM-CCC (Component Communication and Coordination): methods fa- 
cilitating comprehensive communication between software components 

The communication between subsystems is based on CORBA technology 
with communication services defined in ASAM-CCC. Exceptions are subsys- 
tems, which communicate via ASAM-GDI and ASAM-MCD interfaces, such as 
ECUs, application systems and different drivers for intelligent subsystems and 
measurement devices (see fig. [Q. These are real-time subsystems, which consist 
of event-driven and cyclic programs typically thought of in a procedural and not 
object-oriented way. Furthermore, they run on variety of platforms and operat- 
ing systems and require real-time services that are not supported by technologies 
such as CORBA and DCOM. 

ASAM-GDI specifies interfaces that support interoperability of device drivers 
for intelligent subsystems and measurement devices. It recognizes two commu- 
nication layers between a client (e.g. automation system) and a device. The 
lower layer is called Platform Adapter and has features similar to those of vir- 
tual machines. It exports platform independent functions for accessing computer 
peripheral and system resources (memory, time, etc.). Therefore, the Platform 
Adapter has to be implemented for every platform individually, but not so the 
code that uses these functions. This technique is often used when dealing with 
two or more computer platforms in order to reduce costs in development and 
testing. The second layer consists of ASAM-GDI device drivers. To keep these 
drivers platform independent, they exclusively use the interface to the Platform 
Adapter and to ANSI-C libraries. The GDI-Interface describes the access to con- 
structs that are common to all device drivers and is therefore generic^. Using 
these common constructs, a manufacturer can describe specific device driver 
functionalities in a separate ASCII document called Device Capability Descrip- 
tion (DCD). This description is given in a specific language, which is a slight 
modification to the well known Interface Definition Language (IDL). The syntax 
for this language with all possible constructs is defined using BNF notation in 
P]. For each ASAM-GDI device driver exists one DCD. Thus, the integration of 
an ASAM-GDI device driver involves two components: device driver code and 
corresponding DCD document. The client, i.e. an automation system, analyzes 
the DCD document and obtains the information about device driver functions 
that can be accessed via the GDI interface. In companion standards, ASAM-GDI 
defines common device driver functions that make it possible for an automation 
system to coordinate its work with different device drivers. 

The most important advantage of this approach is the separation of the 
code (device driver) and the interface description (DCD document). Hence, the 



^ These constructs are defined in the ASAM-GDI specification P| 
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client’s code has to be changed only if the DCD has been changed. This is also 
a characteristic of CORBA and COM technologies. ASAM-GDI device drivers 
have to be written in ANSI-C and export the GDI interface. During the inte- 
gration process the device driver has to be compiled and linked with Platform 
Adapter and the corresponding DCD has to be parsed. These restrictions and 
routine jobs can be somewhat eased off with new ASAM-GDI tools in the future. 

In this paper the abstract syntax of the DCD language is examined using 
UML0 notation. It is shown that DCD constructs can be mapped to UML con- 
structs using UML extensibility mechanisms. Also, since there are XML DTD0 
definitions for UML (see ILdl and EH]), it is possible without any additional effort 
to represent the context of a DCD document with XML, i.e. using a standard 
text exchange format. With future XSL0definitions it will be possible to present 
DCD in different graphical forms. 

2 DCD Abstract Syntax 

Since the complete description of the DCD abstract syntax is outside the scope 
of this document, we concentrate on the major elements. Every DCD contains 
one DCD header structure, which includes information about the device man- 
ufacturer, the device and the device driver. It also has a reference to the DIT 
document0 that includes all text descriptions, such as error descriptions. Apart 
from DCD Header structure, DCD document consists of User Types, Constants, 
Operations, Device Functions and Modules (see fig. 0 . User Types are based 
on standard C-types. Constants are values, which cannot be changed and can 
represent e.g. certain device setting. A Device Function describes certain device 
functionality which can be parameterized, used and influenced via Attribute^ 
and Operations (see fig. 0 . Operations are typically defined within Device Func- 
tions. However, as DCD syntax supports forward declaration operations can 
be defined globally. Operations can be referenced from any Device Functions. A 
Module is a DCD construct used to encapsulate a group of Device Functions. The 
reason for grouping is typically device complexity or modularity. A Module can 
represent a type of I/O card in a system, but also a group of software functions 
in a device driver. Modules can again contain User Types, Constants, Operations 
and Device Functions. It can also include other Modules (sub-modules). In this 
way a complex functionality of a device driver can be built by using basic func- 
tions. However, no module inheritance is supported. The Module description is 
included in the information function block (IFnBlock), which has references to 
text descriptions in the DIT document. 

® Unified Modeling Language (see m 

XML (Extensible Markup Language) and DTD (Document Type Definition) are 
defined in m 

® XSL (Extensible Style Language) is defined in m 

® Device Information Text document; it includes information, error messages and ques- 
tions (see m for details) 

^ It is important in the further text to differ between Attributes and one of the Comm- 
Types also called Attribute (see table 0 
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Fig. 2. Main DCD Constructs 



Device Functions consist of Operations and Attributes. Operations are unique- 
ly defined by an IFnBlock and a list of parameters {Oper Parameter). Operations 
return no value (void). Every parameter is defined by its name, default value, 
data type and operation type {OperParamType) that defines whether a param- 
eter is an input value (In), an output value (Out) or both (InOut). An Attribute 
is defined by its communication type {CommType), which specifies its role in 
communication (described later), and its data type {Type). An Attribute can be 
Global (static for all instances of Device Function) or Loca^. It has an initial 
value, an information block {IBlock) and an identifier {name), which makes the 
Attribute unique within the Device Function. 




Fig. 3. Device Function 



ASAM-GDI recognizes five different communication types: 

— Attribute - defines an input of a Device Function 

— readonly Attribute - defines an output of a Device Function 

® defined within Scope 
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— Param - defines a parameter of a Device Function. The user can set its value, 
but not in the ’Working0 state of the device driver’s communication. 

— readonly Param - defines a parameter of a Device Function which cannot be 
altered and therefore is ’read only’ 

— CreateParam - defines parameters, that have to be set before the Device 
Function is instantiated; they are treated as constants after initialization. 



3 Device Functional Confignration 

In order to build more complex, application-specific functions, the Attributes of 
Device Functions can be connected using GDI interface. In this document the 
generated scheme with connected instances of Device Functions is called Device 
Functional Configuration (DFC). A DFC is application-specific and therefore 
not a part of the ASAM-GDI standard. Nevertheless, the process of connecting 
Device Functions is not application-specific, but a standard ASAM-GDI service. 
DFC uses instances of DCD constructs, i.e. Device Functions, Attributes, etc. 
In order to represent an instance of a connection between two Attributes an 
additional construct must be introduced. We call this new construct Data Link. 
A Data Link represents a connection between two Attributes having the same 



Table 1. Possible connections between Device Functions 



DATA LINK 

End 

Start 


Attribute 


readonly 

Attribute 


Param 


readonly 

Param 


Create 

Param 


Attribute 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


readonly Attribute 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Param 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


readonly Param 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


CreateParam 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



data type {Type, see fig. 0- RulesS for connecting two Attributes concerning 
their CommTypes are as follows: 

— Input CommTypes {Attribute and Param) cannot be connected to output 
CommTypes {readonly Param and readonly Attribute) 

— CreateParam cannot be connected to any other Attribute, since it must be 
possible to instantiate Device Functions independently. 

— On-line data flow i.e. CommTypes Attribute and readonly Attribute are sepa- 
rated from parameter data flow i.e. CommTypes Param and readonly Param 

— An output CommType cannot be connected to another output CommType 

® ASAM-GDI defines the state machine for every device driver, see .sect. 14.21 
These rules are not directly specihed in ASAM-GDI specifications (|21 and 0) 
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In table Qare shown possible connections. The meta- model of Data Link is de- 
scribed in figure |]with a UML class diagram. Rules for connecting two Attributes 
are specified using an OCL0 expression. 



1 






Attribute 



+Start 



Data_Link 






+End 



+Link 






context Data Link 

inv (self . Start .Type . oclType=self .End. Type . oclType) 
and 

(self .End . CommType . oclIsTypeDf (Attribute) or 
self . End . CommType . oclIsTypeOf (Param) ) 
and 

(if self .End. CommType . oclIsTypeOf (Attribute) 
then (self . Start .CommType . oclIsTypeOf (Attribute) or 

(self . Start .CommType . oclIsTypeOf (readonly Attribute) ) 
else if self .End. CommType . oclIsTypeOf (Param) 

then (self . Start . CommType . oclIsTypeOf (Param) or 
(self . Start .CommType . oclIsTypeOf (readonly Param) ) ) 



Fig. 4. Meta-model of Data Link described with UML class diagram and OCL con- 
straint 



4 Modeling DCD with UML 

The extensibility mechanisms of UML offer a way to embed specific model ele- 
ments without defining new ones. There are a series of examples for UML exten- 
sions in different areas of applications, like UML extension for complex real-time 
systems m, UML Extension for Objectory Process for Software Engineering m, 
or UML extension for hypermedia design [0. 

The first step towards an UML extension for DCD is to define new UML 
model elements, which would represent DCD elementsPl Three basic constructs 
are recognized: 

— Module 

— Device Function 

OCL stands for Object Constraint Language and it is a standard semi-formal lan- 
guage 

This does not have to be a one-to-one relation 
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— Communication Object 

For DFC documents an additional construct called Data Link is necessary. 



4.1 Structure 

Module A Module is a DCD construct, which can contain one or more Device 
Functions, but also different User Types and Constants (see fig. Q) . A Module rep- 
resents a namespace, therefore the same names can be used in different modules. 
Modules are modeled with UML packages and sub-modules with sub-packages. 
No extensions for the UML package are needed. 



Device Function A Device Function is the central modeling construct. It de- 
scribes certain device or device driver functionality from a client point of view. 
It is neither a procedure nor a function and cannot be executed by calling it. 
It has more similarity to a class because it can be instantiated, its Attributes 
can be read and written (similar to class attributes) and its Operations can be 
executed (similar to class operations). Like UML <dnterfacel^ classes, a Device 
Function represents only an interface specification to the real implementation 
i.e. the device driver’s code. The underlying mechanism for accessing the correct 
Device Function, Attribute and Operation including other ASAM-GDI services is 
based on the GDI interface. Hence, a Device Function is represented by an UML 
class element having a stereotype name <cDevice Function^. A DGD specifica- 
tion, which describes a series of Device Functions, is represented with the same 
number of ^Device Function^ classes in an UML class diagram. The concept 
of communication objects (see sect.Q and 0) adds an additional characteris- 
tic to <CDevice Function^ ’s attributes that UML class attributes do not have. 
To avoid the discrepancy. Device Function Attributes are modeled as special 
UML elements, called Communication Objects (see sect. 14.11 ). Thus a ^Device 
Function^ class does not contain any attributes. The exception is the Cre- 
ateParam Attribute that has the same characteristic as template parameter of 
UML template class i.e. its value can not be changed after the instantiation of a 
Device Function. Gonsequently, the <?;Device Function^ class can also be mod- 
elled using an UML template class (see fig. 0), where CreateParam Attributes 
are represented as parameters. 



. createparami : bool {id=1} . 


createparami : boo 


« Device Function » 




O 


DeviceFunctionName 




DeviceFunctionName 


{id=i} 




{id=i) 



Fig. 5. Device Function stereotype 
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Device Functions can contain Operations, which are mapped to UML class 
operations. An Operation within a Device Function does not return a value (void) 
and its visibility is always public. An Operation parameter has a data type and 
OperParamType (see fig. 0). There is no special compartment for Operations in 
a ^Device Function;^ class. It is assumed that all Operations listed in the oper- 
ation compartment of a <cDevice Function;^ class are ASAM-GDI Operations. 
The only type of association that a <cDevice Function;^ can have is the 1-to-l 
composition association to its Communication Objects. However, in the future it 
would be possible to add additional associations and dependencies to <cDevice 
Function;g> classes, such as generalization. A nice example for using general- 
ization is the support of ASAM-GDI companion standards. Each companion 
standard defines a set of standard Device Functions, which can be used as base 
<CDevice Function;^ classes for other non-standard ^Device Function;^ classes. 
Generalization offers an easier and more flexible way of using ASAM-GDI device 
drivers, but at the same time it is more difficult to support it. 

For defining the identification number of a Device Function a special tagged 
value id can be used (see fig.0. The <cDevice Function:g> stereotype also has its 
own icon (O ), which can be used to graphically denote a Device Function. 

Communication Objects A Communication Object represents an arbitrary 
Device Function Attribute with the exception of CreateParam. It has the follow- 
ing features: 

— It acts as a boundary object of a Device Function i.e. it is a part of a Device 
Function and exists as long as Device Function instance exists. 

— It represents four types of ASAM-GDI Attributes i.e. Attribute, readonly 
Attribute, Param and readonly Param (see table EJ 

— It has exactly one attribute, which represents its data type and value, which 
can be either only read or read and written depending on type of the Com- 
munication Object and the state of the Device FunctioiF^. 

— It can be ’’connected” to other Communication Objects following the rules 
defined in table ID 

A Communication Object is specified as an UML class with the composition 
association to a Device Function having one attribute, which represents its value 
and data type (see fig.0. A composition association ensures that the Commu- 
nication Object will live only as long as the associated Device Function exists. 
Values of Communication Objects with types readonly Attribute and readonly 
Param can be only read {Cet method), values of type Attribute and Param can 
be read and set {Set method). The Communication Object describes four types 
of Device Function’s Attributes. For every type of Communication Object a spe- 
cial stereotype is defined, where the names of stereotypes are not identical to 
ASAM-GDI names. Table 0shows the mapping between names. An example of 
a class diagram with a Device Function having different types of Communication 
Objects is shown in figure 0 



The state machine of Device Function is described in K.'JI 
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Table 2. Stereotypes for Communication Objects 



ASAM-GDI 

Name 


STEREOTYPE 


Name 


Icon 


Attribute 


<Clnput> 


• ► 


readonly Attribute 


<COutput;i> 





Par am 


^InParam3> 


■ ► 


readonly Param 


<C0utParam3> 






It is obvious, that the representation of a Device Function having more Com- 
munication Objects can get very complex. Defining stereotype icons for each 
stereotype name can loosen this problem. Furthermore, the association between 
a Communication Object and a Device Function is always a composition asso- 
ciation with the multiplicity one on both ends, and therefore a stereotype icon 
represents not only a UML class, but also the corresponding association. It is 
convenient to show Communication Object stereotypes with their role names and 
data types. Additionally, for every Communication Object a tagged value id with 
an identification number can be defined. 



«Data Link» 



Ck ^Type I 

! r 

input 



Value : Type 



- Get{) : Type 

- Set{Value : Type) : void 



Djr 






«Data Link» 



^ 

«lnput» 


«lnput» 


input<long> 


input<char’> 



«lnput» 

input<float> 



JType 



1 



output 

- Value : Type 



+ Get() : Type 



I 

I 



Fig. 6. This figure shows the definition of three Attribute (<Clnput;^) Communica- 
tion Objects. They are all instances of the template class input that provides common 
features for all Attribute (^InpuC^) Communication objects. 



Data Links A Data Link is a communication channel that enables data ex- 
change between two Communication Objects. It is modeled using an UML binary 
association, which is represented with a solid line, and it is declared in a col- 
laboration diagram. Data Links exist only between Communication Objects. A 
Data Link has a special stereotype (<cData Link3>), which is optionally denoted, 
since it is the only association that can exist between instances of Communica- 
tion Objects. 
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inp1 :float 



in1 :long 



in2 :char’ 



in4 :long 

• ►! 



1 






createparami | 



DF1 



Op1(IN Arg1 :long) :void 



outp1 :long 



out1 :float 

►© 

out2 :Ranges 

►o 



Fig. 7. Device Function graphical representation 



Via a Data Link two Communication Objects can exchange their values. Two 
constraints has to be fulfilled in order to link two Communication Objects (see 
fig. E): 

— only certain types of Communication Objects can be linked (table ^ 

— only Communication Objects with identical data types can be linked. 

When two Communication Objects are linked, the value of data source (Start) 
overwrites the value of data sink (End). The ability to trigger this activity either 
at a particular time (polling) or when a certain time interval has expired from a 
given point in time is part of a time service, which should be generally assessable. 
The definition of this time service is not a part of ASAM-GDI. A DFC document 
is represented by an UML collaboration diagram with Device Function objects 
connected with Data Links. An example of a DFC is shown in figure 0 




4.2 Behavior 

ASAM-GDI defines a standard state machine for device drivers. This is an ab- 
stract state machine that can be refined with states specific for certain device 
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driver. It has impacts on the behavior of Device Functions. An abstract state 
machine for Device Function is not explicitly defined within DCD. Using UML 
notation we can define it as a state machine of a DeviceFunctionBase class (see 

fig.0. 



•v ® 

StartEditi ng ^ ^ Stop Editing 



DeviceFunctionBase 



- StartWorkingO 

- StopWorking{) 
f StartEditingO 
f StopEditingO 



X 



Edit 



StartEditing 



Startworking 



O 



StopWorking 



Working 



Startworking 



StopEditing 



StopWorking 






createparamt I 
DPI 




Fig. 9. Abstract state machine {DeviceFunctionBase) and possible refinement 



Transitions in this state machine are equivalent to those in device driver’s 
state machine CreateParam Attributes have to be defined before a <CDevice 
Function;^ object is being instantiated. In the states ’Edit’ and ’Working’, 
parameter- and on-line data-flows are separated i.e. reading and writing to 
<^InParams^ and <^OutParams^ is allowed in the state ’Edit’ and reading and 
writing to <^Inputs^ and <^Outputs^ in the state ’Working’. Operations can be 
executed in both states. As already mentioned, this is an abstract state machine 
for a DeviceFunctionBase that can be refined with additional states specific for 
a certain <cDevice Function;^ class (see fig.|0|)- This refinement mechanism was 
first used in |0| in ROOMcharts, and was later captured in 0 as a usage pattern 
called the abstract behavior pattern. UML supports state machine refinement 
by defining chain states (small circles in fig.EJ and chained transitions. This fea- 
ture is not supported by standard DCD language and it would mean a significant 
improvement toward better control of Device Functions. 

4.3 Constraints 

In order for DCD to be a contract document it is necessary to extend it with 
constraints, which describe obligations and benefits for both client and supplier 
( 0 )- Constraints are commonly written as annotations (assertions) of a source 
text and are checked at run-time 0 . However, in a world of components, where 
the interface description of one component is separated from its source code, 
constraints become a part of each component interface description i.e. DCD. 
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Apart from stereotypes and tagged values, UML extension mechanisms include 
constraints. UML constraints are restrictions defined on UML elements, which 
can add new semantics or change existing rules. Constraints can be specified 
using free-form text or formal language. UML specifies the Object Constraint 
Language (OCL, 0 ) as a standard UML formal language. An OCL expression 
is purely a declaration of what must be true, not of what should be done (declar- 
ative constraints). Constraints can be used to describe the following conditions 
in the DCD: 

— valid areas for User Types 

— maximum number of instances of a Device Function 

— maximum number of instances of a Device Function concerning values of 
CreateParams 

— valid areas for Attributes 

— invariants, pre- and post-conditions for Operations 

— connections of Attributes 

— relations between Attributes of the same Device Function 

Constraints help the client to integrate and test ASAM-GDI device driver. They 
improve the understanding and usage of Device Functions and increase formality 
level of DCD documents0 

4.4 Well-Formedness Rules 

In order to model DCD with UML constructs, well-formedness rules for the 
static semantic have to be defined for every UML stereotype. Because DCD 
is an interface language, no general dynamic semantic is needed. The dynamic 
semantic i.e. the implementation of a DCD is specific to a certain device driver 
implementation. The definition of the static semantic of the individual modeling 
constructs is outside the scope of this document. 

5 Conclusion and Future Work 

ASAM-GDI defines standard interfaces to real-time subsystems. It supports in- 
teroperability for various real-time operating systems by separating the imple- 
mentation code (device driver) and the interface description (DCD). A DCD 
document describes an object-like interface of a device driver, which can be 
written in ANSI-C. Thus, ASAM-GDI bridges the gap between procedural think- 
ing, which is efficient at the low engineering levels, to powerful object-oriented 
thinking at higher system design levels. Integration and test of ASAM-GDI de- 
vice drivers will be simplified and speeded up in the future with new ASAM-GDI 
tools. The definition of the UML extension for DCD is a contribution to this pro- 
cess. It provides not only a standard graphical notation (UML) for DCD, but 

It is important to notice the difference between constraints and formal languages, 
such as VDM or Z, that are used to define the formal specification of interfaces and 
also their implementation 
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also a standard exchange text format (XMI, see PH))- Furthermore, the existing 
features of DCD language can be extended with additional UML features, such 
as inheritance, state machine refinement and constraints. Using standard UML 
tools it is possible to generate and understand DCD documents much faster than 
before. 

Finally, using UML for the definition of DCD not only provides a better way 
to specify Device Functions^ but also a possibility to define application-specific 
procedures, such as test scenarios by using UML scenario diagrams. This is 
one of the important steps towards a ASAM-GDI test development environ- 
ment. 
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Abstract. Swinging types (STs) provide a specification and verification 
formalism for designing software in terms of many-sorted logic. Current 
formalisms, be they set- or order-theoretic, algebraic or coalgebraic, rule- 
or net-based, handle either static system components (in terms of func- 
tions or relations) or dynamic ones (in terms of transition systems) and 
either structural or behavioral aspects, while STs combine equational, 
Horn and modal logic for the purpose of applying computation and proof 
rules from all three logics. 

UML provides a collection of object-oriented pictorial specification tech- 
niques, equipped with an informal semantics, but hardly cares about 
consistency, i.e. the guarantee that a specification has models and thus 
can be implemented. To achieve this goal and to make verification possi- 
ble a formal semantics is indispensable. Swinging types have term models 
that are directly derived from the specifications. The paper takes first 
steps towards a translation of class diagrams, OCL constraints and state 
machines into STs. Partly, we proceed along examples, partly we describe 
generally how, e.g., classes can be turned into signatures. 

Swinging types are particularly suitable for interpreting UML models 
because they integrate static and dynamic components. UML treats them 
separately, STs handle them within the same formalism. Hence, one may 
check, for instance, whether static operations are correctly refined to 
local message passing primitives. 

A crucial point of a formal semantics of UML models is a reasonable 
notion of state. If constraints involve static data as well as states and 
state transitions, the modal-logic view on states as (implicit) predicates 
is less adequate than the ST representation as terms denoting tuples of 
attribute values, “histories” of object manipulations or compositions of 
substates [composite states). 



1 Introduction 

Given a system to be analyzed or synthesized, there are two conceptionally and 
technically rather different views on the relationship between its static structure 
on the one hand and its dynamic behavior on the other. We call them the two- 
tiered view and the one-tiered view, respectively. The former is the prevail- 
ing one. It is based on temporal and modal logic where each state is associated 
with its own interpretation of all syntactic entities building up assertions about 
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the system. The formal semantics is a Kripke structure, i.e. a collection (e.g. 
a sequence) of models each of which describes a single state. The state struc- 
ture does not interfere with the transition relation that captures the dynamics 
and only the dynamics of the system. In contrast to this, formal approaches 
adopting the one-tiered view regard states not as different models (“worlds”), 
but as different elements of a single model. This allows one to keep to predi- 
cate logic, but in its many- sorted version: state domains must be distinguished 
from visible domains such as numbers or finite lists. The approaches that favor 
a one-tiered view are: process algebra |^, dynamic data types P|, hidden alge- 
bras and swinging types. Hidden algebras are closely related to models of 

behavioral specifications and subsumed by models of coalgebra specifications 
EnE2EI|. Hidden algebras handle behavioral equivalence, dynamic data types 
specify transition relations, only swinging types do both. 

A swinging type (ST) separates from each other visible sorts that denote 
domains of data identified by their structure; hidden (“state”) sorts that de- 
note domains of data identified by their behavior in response to observers] 
pL-predicates (least relations) that represent inductive(ly provable) properties; 
and v-predicates (greatest relations) that represent complementary “coinduc- 
tive” properties. 

Swinging types combine features of model-oriented approaches with those of ax- 
iomatic, deduction-oriented formalisms because their standard models are Her- 
brand structures and thus consist of terms. This is natural, opens up the use of 
powerful proof rules like unfolding, induction and coinduction and gener- 

alizes the syntax and semantics of functional, logic or constraint languages. The 
models that are usually associated with such languages are the “godfathers” of 
ST models. 

The ST approach evolved from 25 years of research and development in the 
area of formal methods for software construction. It aims at keeping the balance 
between a wide range of applications and a simple mathematical foundation. 
To this end boundaries between many research communities had to be crossed. 
STs employ concepts, results and methods from many-sorted and modal logic, 
algebraic specification, term rewriting, automated theorem proving, structural 
operational semantics, functional and logic programming, fixpoint and category 
theory, universal algebra and coalgebra. Whatever was adopted from these areas, 
could be reformulated in terms of many-sorted logic with equality. 

Section 2 illustrates the ST specification of UML classes at an example pre- 
sented in Section 3 deals with refinements or (abstract) implementations of 
STs. A refinement of an ST is another ST that meets certain correctness condi- 
tions on the Herbrand models of both types and on a given signature morphism 
from the “abstract” type to the “concrete” one. Section 4 proposes a rule-based 
transformation of class diagrams into STs with product and sum sorts that reflect 
the inheritance relationships in a class diagram. Section 5 confronts OCL with 
logic-based constraint languages. Section 6 deals with the integration of state 
machines into STs representing class diagrams. Here we present two examples 
involving guards, generic states and action-event communication. 
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2 UML and Algebraic Specification 

m asserts a conceptual difference between the algebraic specification method- 
ology and the object-oriented modelling approach: the former favors if not de- 
mands a high degree of data encapsulation and constraint locality, while the 
latter admits, at least on higher design levels, the “free use of information from al- 
most anywhere in the current system state.” On lower levels, the object-oriented 
approach achieves locality “by enriching the operation lists of the classes and by 
switching to a message-passing semantics. Sending a message to a locally known 
object and reading the result may be the equivalent to a complex navigation 
over the object community — however, the global actions, which are caused by 
sending a message, are invisible to the invoking object.” 




FigureQ. Two associated classes (Figure 3 of V 1X1) 



It might be a widespread practice in algebraic specification to enforce a high 
degree of locality and encapsulation, but this is not inherent to the approach. l[l m ] 
claims a general one-to-one correspondence between a class and a specification 
unit. However, a simple look at the graph structure of a class diagram reveals 
that this cannot work as soon as the graph involves cycles such as those created 
by bidirectional associations (cf. FigQ). A class does not correspond to a whole 
specification, but just to a single sort. Due to the “static” semantics, an algebraic 
specification is structured hierarchically: the use relationships form a collapsed 
tree. 

Even the finest specification structure reflecting a class diagram has to encap- 
sulate all data and operations involved in a use cycle into a single specification 
unit. But this does not mean that the other extreme, recommended by IE3] , must 
be adopted, i.e., translating the entire class diagram into a single specification 
with a global state sort. The “coalgebraic features” of STs allow us to avoid the 
introduction of state sorts that are not sums or products of sorts representing 
classes. 



FINSET 



«bind»Person 



PERSON_SET 



«bind»Meeting 



MEETING_SET 



FigureQ. FINSET as a template (parameterized class) 
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A swinging type starts out from constructors (constructs) for visible sorts 
(vissorts) or hidden sorts. Each sort is equipped with a structural and a be- 
havioral equality. For visible sorts, both equalities coincide. Constructors build 
up data, but only visible constructors do this uniquely w.r.t. structural equal- 
ity. Object constructors (oconstructs) are hidden constructors that build up 
data uniquely w.r.t. behavioral equality. On the basis of constructors, an ST 
defines functions (defuncts) and (^-predicates (/r-preds) in terms of finitary 
implications (Horn clauses with or without universal quantifiers in the premise) 
whose purpose ranges from stating pre/postconditions of functions to specify- 
ing transition systems in an SOS style. Complementary v-predicates (z^-preds) 
are specified in terms of co-Hom clauses that mostly describe aspects of be- 
havior “in the infinity”, such as reachability or invariance conditions on state 
sequences, ^-predicates are interpreted as least, z^-predicates as greatest solu- 
tions of their Horn resp. co-Horn axioms. Structural equalities are /r-predicates 
induced by usual congruence axioms. Behavioral equalities are z/-predicates in- 
duced by axioms expressing the compatibility with all defined functions that are 
declared as destructors (destructs), all predicates that are declared as separa- 
tors (separators) and all dynamic predicates (cf. Section 6) that are declared as 
transition predicates. Destructors, separators and transition predicates build up 
the set of observers, z^-predicates and further /i-precicates, which are specified 
in terms of generalized Horn clauses, are sufficient for specifying most operators 
of any modal or temporal logic. While co-Horn clauses may involve existentially 
quantified conjunctions in the conclusion, generalized Horn clauses may involve 
universal quantified implications in the premise. A /i-predicate is static or dy- 
namic. Structural equalities are dynamic. Other dynamic predicates represent 
“non-deterministic functions” . In general, behavioral equalities are only zigzag 
compatible with dynamic predicates. 

The set of hidden sorts of an ST splits into reachable or finitely generated sorts 
(gensorts), destructor sorts (desserts) and constructor sorts (consorts). A 
reachable sort is interpreted as a set of behavioral-equivalence classes of construc- 
tor terms and thus represents a domain of finitely generated data. A destructor 
sort s represents a class and is interpreted as a set of — usually infinite — tuples 
of context functions that represent behaviors of s-objects. The contexts are com- 
posed of destructors (see above). A constructor sort is interpreted as a set of 
constructor terms, which are built upon constructor terms of a reachable sort 
and constants of a destructor sort. In UML, constructor sorts denote sets of 
composite states. Data constraints (constraints) for a sort s are formulas that 
restrict the set of s-term classes resp. s-object behaviors to a certain subdomain. 
In the latter case, data constraints for s correspond to invariants for the class 
represented by s. In contrast to defined functions (see above), auxiliary functions 
(auxfuncts) need not preserve the data constraints. They are specified in a spe- 
cial section with defining axioms (def axioms). For precise definitions, consult 

EM- 

Example i:^. Jl The bidirectional association between the classes Person and 
Meeting in Fig.Q suggests a single ST, but two sorts for person states and meet- 
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ing states, respectively. The following ST covers Fig. Dand the OCL constraint 
of Fig. 4 (see Section 5). For specification operators and symbol mappings, 
we adopt the syntax of CAST ^ . The ST extends a parameterized specification 
FINSET of finite subsets of the set of instances of a class (sort) entry that is 
part of the parameter specification ENTRY (cf. pHlEH]). ENTRY is supposed 
to include a total ordering <: entry x entry. BOOL and NAT are further im- 
ports of FINSET providing Boolean resp. natural number arithmetic. FINSET 
constructs all finite sets of entries from the sum (disjoint union) II„gNentrj/" of 
n-tuples of entries over all n € N. The constraint of FINSET restricts the tuples 
to ordered ones and thus ensures that each set has a unique term representation. 
Sums and products are also crucial for translating inheritance relationships into 
STs (cf. Section 4). FINSET might look more as an implementation than as a 
specification. The reason is that the alternative specification of sets with hidden 
elements use set membership as a destructor and thus violate the — reasonable — 
condition that destructors have only one hidden argument. 



FINSET = ENTRY and BOOL and NAT then 



dessorts 

oconstructs 

auxfuncts 

defuncts 



/i-preds 

vans 

def axioms 
constraints 
Horn axioms 



set = set(entry) = Un^f^entry'^ 

Kn '■ entry" set for all n G N 

add : entry x set set 
0 set 

insert, remove : entry x set —> set 
filter : (entry bool) x set set 

map : (entry entry) x set set 

forall : (entry — > bool) x set —>■ bool 
|_| : set nat 
_ G _ : entry x set bool 

x,y,x\, . . . ,Xn : entry f : entry entry g : entry — > bool 
add(x,Kn(xi,...,Xn)) = Kn+i(x,Xi,...,Xn) 
i^set (^n (^1 ; • ■ ■ 5 ^n) ) ^ ‘ ‘ ‘ ^ 

0 = KoO 

insert(x, KoO) = ki(x) 

insert(x, K„+i(x,Xi, . . . ,x„)) = k„+i(x, Xi, . . . , Xn) 
insert(x,K„+i(y,xi,...,Xn)) = Kn+ 2 (x,y,xi, . . . ,Xn) 

<= X < y 

insert(x, Kn+i(y, xi,..., x„)) 

= add(y,insert(x, Kn(xi, . . . , Xn))) 

<= X > y 

remove(x, KoO) = ® 

remove(x, Kn+l(x,Xi, . . . ,Xn)) = k„(xi, . . . , Xn) 
remove(x, Kn+i(y, Xi,..., a:„)) 

= add(y,remove(x,Kn(x\,...,Xn))) 

X ^ y 

filter(g,KoO) = 0 

filter(g,Kn+i(x,Xi,...,Xn)) = filter(g, Kn(xi, . . . ,Xn)) 
g(x) = false 
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filter{g, Kn+i{x, xi,..., Xn)) 

= add{x, filter{g,Kn{xi, . . . ,Xn))) 

<J= g{x) = true 
map{f,Ko{)) = 0 
map{f, K„+i{x, xi,..., Xn)) 

= insert{f{x),map{f, k„{xi,..., x„))) 
forall{g,{xi,...,Xn)) = g{xi) A ■ ■ ■ A g{x„) 

\Kn{xi,...,Xn)\ = U 
X e Kn+l{x,Xi, ...,Xn) 

X & Kn+l{v,Xi,. . . ,Xn) <^= X € (xi , . . . , ) 

PERSON_SET = FINSET[entry i— > Person, <'~^<iex] and STRING then 
destructs name : Person String 

vars p,p' : Person 

Horn axioms p < p' name{p) <iex name{p') 

MEETING^ET = FINSET [entry Meeting, <^<iex\ and STRING then 
destructs title : Meeting String 

vars m,m' : Meeting 

Horn axioms m < m' ^ title{p) <iex title{p') 



PERSON&MEETING = PERSON.SET and MEETING^ET and 

DATE&TIME then 



desserts 

constructs 

destructs 



defuncts 



vars 

constraints 
Horn axioms 



Person Meeting 

check Date : Meeting Meeting 

cancel : Meeting Meeting 

meetings : Person set{M eeting) 

participants : Meeting set(Person) 

start, end : Meeting Date 

is Confirmed : Meeting bool 

numMeetings : Person Nat 

numConfirmedM eetings : Person ^ Nat 

duration : Meeting Time 

consistent : Meeting x Meeting bool 

p : Person m,m' : Meeting ms : set{Meeting) 

ps : set(Person) 

isMeeting(jn) ^ \participants{m)\ > 2 
numMeetings{p) = \meetings{p)\ 
num ConfirmedM eetings{p) 

= \filter{isConfirmed, meeting s{p))\ 
duration{m) = end{m) — start{m) 
consistent{m,m') = not{isConfirmed{m')) or 
end{m) < start{m') or 
end{m') < start{m) 
isConfirmed{checkDate{m)) 
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= forall{Xm! .consistent(m, m'), remove{m, ms)) 

<J= participants{m) = ps A map{meetings,ps) = ms 
isConfirmed{cancel{m)) = false 

A UML template of FINSET and its two instances (see below) is given by Fig. 
0 Non-composite methods (here: checkDate and cancel) come as constructors. 
Unspecified function symbols have the expected meaning. The standard model 
that we associate with the above ST is the Herbrand model of the ST’s coalge- 
braic completion PH]- The domain of this model is the set of all ground terms 
built up of constructors of ST and of constants that denote states of Person-, 
Meeting-, set(Person)- or set{Meeting)-oh)ects. □ 

PHI presents the theoretical foundations of STs, in particular standard models, 
criteria for their existence and basic proof rules. PH) explores various application 
areas and integrates traditional special-purpose approaches. Sections 3 and 6 of 
PH] provide more UML-related examples than the lack of space allows us to work 
out here. E7E3 deal with extensions, such as the coalgebraic completions, and 
refinements of STs. 

3 Refinements 

Notions of refinement or abstract implementation notions have a long tradition in 
data type theory (cf., e.g., jTj). They define more or less implicit abstraction op- 
erators transforming models of the implementing — concrete — specification, say 
SP, into models of the implemented — abstract — specification, say SP'. While 
the original approaches focused on particular models of SP and SP' like ini- 
tial or final ones (cf. |l6lit)li4Jl| h later approaches consider model classes (cf. 
^IHHIZHE])- The correctness requirement that abstraction operators generate 
S'P'-models from S'P-models is sometimes strengthened by the condition that a 
refinement does not identify data that are distinct with respect to SP' . 

Which are — intuitively — the operators, which transform an S'P-model A into 
an ^P'-model B? A refines BAB can be constructed from A by translating the 
symbols of SP' to symbols of SP along a signature morphism rep {representation 
function), by restricting the set of data of A to the rep-image of B, and, 
finally, by identifying concrete data with respect to the kernel of an abstraction 
homomorphism from A to B, which, intuitively, hides the implementation details. 
STs cope with visible and hidden sorts and thus allow us to design behavioral 
refinements as well as “structural” implementations along the lines of jOj within 
a common framework. 

pay particular attention to the identification step and consider 
congruences induced by behavioral equivalences. In other words, visible “ab- 
stract” sorts are mapped to hidden “concrete” sorts. Accordingly, rep may map 
structural by behavioral equalities. Another practically important class of re- 
finements involves mappings from global operations to local message passing 
primitives. HHI claims that such steps require the change of the underlying log- 
ics, namely from algebraic to object-oriented formalisms. If the ST approach is 
adopted, the formalism need not be changed because STs integrate functional 
and state-based logics. For instance, a refinement of global operations by local 
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message passing primitives could be formalized by a signature morphism that 
maps static to dynamic predicates. 

The formal definition of a refinement of SP by SP' is based on the notion of 
a signature morphism rep : E ^ S' where E = (S, F, P) and E' = (S' , F' , P') 
are the signatures of SP resp. SP' . rep consists of functions reps ■ S ^ S' , 
repp : F ^ F' and repp : P ^ P' such that for all / : si . . . ^ s G F 

and r : Si ... Sn G P, repp{f) : reps{si) . . .reps(s„) ^ reps{s) and repp{r) : 
reps{si) . ..reps{sn). 

A A-structure A consists an interpretation of 5”, F, P by an F-sorted set 
{As}sg 5 , a set {/^ : As}f..w^s&F and a set {r^ C A^}r-w(^p, respec- 

tively. Given a A'-structure A', the rep- reduct A'\rep is the A-structure that is 
defined by {A\rep)s = and fArep _ 7.ep(/)'^ for all s G F and f G FU P. 

The least A-substructure of A'jrep is denoted by A'^f.p- Given the Herbrand mod- 
els A of SP and A! of SP' , SP' refines SP along rep if satisfies the axioms 
of SP and SP' is consistent w.r.t. SP, i.e., negation-free formulas valid in AJ,gp 
are also valid in A. If SP has complements and rep preserves them, then the 
second follows already from the first condition fiEm- 

Hence even when designing refinements and proving them correct we need not 
reason about other than Herbrand models. When several models are under con- 
sideration, they should first be related to each other syntactically, i.e., in terms 
of signature morphisms. It often turns out that what seems to be two structures 
A and B of a single signature is better handled if A and B are represented as 
Herbrand structures of different signatures related by signature morphisms. 

4 Prom Classes to Signatures 

STs combine results obtained in thirty years of research on applying equational, 
Horn or modal logic to program specification and verification. Readers who are 
familiar with at least one of these logics or those the common language GASL 
is based upon should be able to follow the outlined proposals to equip UML 
with some algebra and logic, although the lack of space enforces a rather sketchy 
presentation. 

As was already stated, a class cl corresponds to a hidden sort sq- An attribute 
of cl with values in a domain denoted by the sort s' yields a destructor att : sq —>■ 
s'. An operation op{xi : si,. . .,Xn ■ s„){: s} of cl provides a function symbol 
fop : So X Si X ■ • ■ X Sn Sq X • ■ • X Szfc where {U, . . . , ik} is the set of 0 < * < n 
such that some “call” op{a, ai, . . . , an) causes a change of (the state of) a^. 

An n-ary association that connects n classes cli, . . . , dn is a relational object 
of a (hidden) set sort rel with the membership function G: (cli x • • • x dn) x rel —>■ 
bool as the destructor. Rolenames attached to the ends of rel correspond to 
attributes in a relational database m If the association is binary and anony- 
mous, we need not introduce a sort for the asscociation. Instead, each rolename 
becomes a destructor of one of the two connected classes as in Ex. II The 
range sort of the destructor depends on the multiplicity at the target end of 
the association. If the multiplicity is 1, 0..1 or something else, the range sort is 
s, 1 -|- s or set(s), respectively. Further multiplicity constraints are modelled as 
data constraints on set{s) (cf. Ex. It’. 1(1 . 
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d 




rule 2 




d 




rule 3 





Figure 0 Sorts induced by generalizations 



Generalizations in a class diagram yield additional product or sum sorts. 
They are obtained if the graph replacement rules of Fig. 0are applied to the 
diagram in the following order. At first, rule 1 is applied to all maximal classes 
(w.r.t. the inheritance relationships). Then sequential applications of rule 2 tra- 
verse the diagram top-down and turn each local subclass to the product of itself 
and all its parent classes. In addition, rule 2 introduces projections tti, . . . ,7r„ 
as unidirectional associations that allow c/-objects returned by a function d to 
access attributes and operations of di, . . . , cln- Subsequently, rule 3 is applied to 
all minimal classes. Then applications of rule 4 traverse the diagram bottom- up 
and turn each local superclass to the sum of itself and all its children. Finally, 
rule 4 introduces injections ki, . . . , «„ as unidirectional associations that allow a 
function d defined on cl to access cZi-objects. The boldface-framed nodes denote 
intermediate class states that disappear at the end of the described transforma- 
tion of the diagram. 

In accordance with [ED, classes with qualifiers establish further product sorts. 
[CD compiles generalizations and qualifiers into more basic UML concepts. But 
since the target language is again UML (and OCL), the translation does not 
take us closer to a verifiable model. 

5 On Constraints 

UML class diagrams are equipped with invariants, associations with multiplic- 
ity or Boolean constraints, operations with pre/postconditions, often in terms 
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of state transitions. All these conditions are expressed in OCL, the “object 
constraint language” UML is associated with (cf. (2E|). In the ST approach, 
pre/postconditions are presented as Horn axioms for defined functions, while in- 
variants and multiplicity constraints become data constraints (cf. Ex. EH). Some 
of the latter, however, are better regarded as requirements, which are not sat- 
isfied automatically by models constructed from the class specification (like the 
Her brand model of a corresponding ST), but are passed to a model checker or 
program verifier to prove them against the models. But this can be done only 
when the class specification contains all operations that shall generate or modify 
class instances. 

Ex. EH includes an ST version of an OCL constraint that describes the effect 
of check Date and originally reads as follows: 

context Meeting :: checkDate() 
post : isConfirmed = 

self.participants -> 
collect(meetings) -> 

forAll(m I m <> self and m. isConfirmed implies 

(after(self.end,m. start) or (after(m.end,self.start))) 

(cf. m, Fig. 4). The syntax of OCL is horrible! Striving for a language far from 
mathematical notation the authors of the language created a cryptic, error-prone 
formalism that only disguises mathematical notions with which one must be fa- 
miliar for using that language correctly. For instance, the collection operations 
of OCL re-invent basic second-order functions on sets, bags or lists and are folk- 
lore for any functional programmer. As Ex. tt. II shows, the above constraint can 
be expressed easily in terms of classical equational logic. 

“In order to write unambiguous constraints, so-called formal languages have 
been developed. The disadvantage of formal languages is that they are useable 
only to persons with a strong mathematical background, but difficult for the 
average business or system modeler to use. OCL has been developed to fill this 
gap.” m “Although it seems a good candidate for a precise unambiguous nota- 
tion, a mathematical notation cannot be used as a standard constraint language. 
The aim of a standard is that it be widely used and not that it be exact but 
rarely used. We need the rigor and precision of mathematics, but the ease of use 
of natural language. These are conflicting requirements, so we need to find the 
right balance.” 

In fact, OCL is not a bit closer to natural language than any other specification 
formalism — which is not surprising because any formalism relies on mathemat- 
ical concepts and notations, no matter whether this is acknowledged or denied. 
Still, it is annoying if one wants to sell us for an inherent drawback of formal 
methods (“conflicting requirements”) what only follows from the bad training 
of software engineers in basic logic and algebra. Admittedly, the above citations 
also put a shame on formal-methods communities, which — after 30 (!) years of 
intense research — have not achieved a little more acknowledgement among their 
clients. 
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I doubt that OCL is easier to use than a specification language based on well- 
established functional-logic concepts. Moreover, OCL’s lack of a formal semantics 
favors inconsistent, i.e. non-implementable specifications. “Rigor and precision” 
is not the main purpose of a formal semantics. Natural-language specifications 
can also be rigorous and precise. However, only a formal semantics ensures the 
existence of models and thus of implementations of what has been specified. 
Only a formal semantics can establish evaluation, solution and proof rules that 
are indispensible for analyzing the specified systems. 

A bare class diagram usually contains only a small subset of all desired use 
relationships between attributes, operations and rolenames. As m points out, 
it is the additional constraints like invariants or pre/postconditions that define 
“strongly connected” subdiagrams. Each of them covers all attributes and role- 
names that occur in some constraint because all of these must be navigated 
for checking the constraint. For accomplishing an adequate class hierarchy, PI 
proposes the refinement of a class diagram in a way that turns the strongly con- 
nected subdiagrams into new superclasses (generalizations) . This strategy raises 
the question whether a reasonable grouping of operations into classes can be 
achieved at all before most of the constraints have been fixed. One may plead 
for hierarchical, parameterized specifications rather than class diagrams in those 
early design phases where many constraints are not yet known. But this is de- 
batable because class diagrams allow people, as a referee puts it, “to look at 
parts of the map” without being bothered by a “counter-productive” hierarchy 
“when the design is still rather vague and prone to changes” . 

6 Adding State Machines 

State machines are labelled transition systems that adopt (part of) the state- 
chart approach P]|i| A transition from state sti to state sO may have many 
components: 

e{x)[g{x)]/act{x) 
sti St2- 

The transition is triggered by a parameterized event e{t) if the guard (= 
Boolean expression) g{x) applied to t evaluates to true. During the state transi- 
tion, the action actft) is executed. UML distinguishes between several kinds of 
events and actions. 

The crucial point in a formal semantics of state machines is the notion of a 
state and what it is to represent. regards states as values of a particular 
attribute. What distinguishes state attributes from other attributes? That they 
can take only finitely many values so that state machines are representable as 
graphs? Are all state attributes determined by class attributes? If so, it would 
be reasonable to define states as tuples of values over all attributes of a class. 
Consequently, state sets will usually be infinite. 

HZ! associates states with predicates whose validity may change when transi- 
tions take place. Then there should be some guidelines telling us which predicates 

^ For differences between statecharts and state machines concerning the semantics of 
synchronization, see |2^, Section 2.4. 
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form states and which ones form guards. At some stage of a refinement of the 
state model, the predicate denoting a state s should imply the guards that label 
transitions starting out from s. States-as-predicates realize the two-tiered view 
of modal logic and Kripke models: a state is a world, state transitions change 
worlds, the structure of states and the structure of transition systems are ex- 
pressed on different levels in different languages. Alternatively, process algebra 
0, dynamic data types 0, hidden algebra I12I13I and swinging types proclaim 
the one-tiered view where states and state transitions pertain to the same world. 

UML uses state machines only as a description tool. If they shall provide the 
models against which system properties are to be verified, the choice between 
the one- and the two-tiered view becomes crucial. We consider the former to be 
more adequate especially when — as in UML state machines — events and actions 
are calls of functions that belong to the static part of a system. 

STs represent states as hidden-sorted normal forms, i.e., terms built up of con- 
structors. In the beginning of a system development, constructors may just be 
constants (cf., e.g., s = resource in Ex. Iti.'iy . In later stages, a state may ob- 
tain many, though behaviorally equivalent, normal form representations. Normal 
forms consisting of object constructors (cf. Sect. 2) are behaviorally equivalent 
only if they are equal. However, objects cannot be identified by the normal forms 
representing their possible states. Their identity is determined by object iden- 
tifiers or key attributes (address, name, number, etc.) in the sense of relational 
data bases (cf., e.g., 0). Object identifiers are particular attributes (cf. Ex. ITTll . 

State transitions should preserve behavioral equivalence, which makes this re- 
lation into a bisimulation: it is not fully, but only zigzag compatible with transi- 
tions. This means that the ability of a transition to be executed and the result 
of the execution do not depend on the source state’s term representation. Full 
versus zigzag compatibility motivates the distinction between static predicates 
(static preds) and dynamic ones (dynamic preds) of STs. 

fill(amount : Integer) 

[contents + amount < capacity] 




Figure^ A state machine with events and guards, but no actions (Figure 4-4 of Iclttl ) 
Example Iti. II 

BOTTLESTATE = NAT then 
gensorts Bottle 
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makeBottle : not — *■ Bottle 
fill : Bottle x nat —>■ Bottle 
cap : Bottle —>■ Bottle 
capacity, contents : Bottle nat 
capped : Bottle 

empty , filled, partially -filled : Bottle 
n : nat b : Bottle 
capacity {makeBottle{n)) = n 
contents{makeBottle{n)) = 0 
capacity{fill{b,n)) = capacity{b) 

contents{fill{b,n)) = min{contents{b) + n, capacity (b)) 
capacity {cap{b)) = capacity{b) 
content s{cap{b)) = contents{b) 
capped{cap{b)) 

empty{b) 4= contentsib) = 0 
filled{b) 4= contents{b) = capacity{b) 
partially -filled{b) 4= 0 < contents{b) < capacity{b) 

The specification reveals that each state in Fig. represents a set of attribute 
(destructor or separator) values. Hence there is no need for an additional state 
attribute (cf. |^, Section 4.1.5). The example also shows that state predicates 
and transition guards encompass similar semantical information. Both provide 
preconditions for executing a transition. 

BOTTLETRANS = BOTTLESTATE then 



vissorts 


event 




constructs 


Fill : nat —f event 
Cap event 




dynamic preds 


_ _ : Bottle X event x Bottle 


Horn axioms 


b fill{b, n) 


4= empty (b) 




b fill{b, n) 


4= partially -filled{b) 




b cap(b) 4= 


filled{b) 



constructs 

destructs 
separators 
static /r-preds 
vars 

Horn axioms 



Fill{n) and Cap are the events that cause transitions from a bottle state b to 
the state fill{b,n) resp. cap{b). □ 

An advantage of representing states as terms is the possibility to identify a 
state with its entry action. There are two kinds of state constructors: object 
generators like makeBottle and object modifiers like fill and cap. Object gen- 
erators have a hidden-sorted range, while object modifiers have a distinguished 
hidden-sorted argument and a range of the same sort. Composite states are 
built up of non-recursive object generators, i.e. the sort of a composite state 
differs from the sorts of its substates. 

Example lti.21 The following ST specifies the mutually-exclusive access of sev- 
eral users to a single resource. It presents a state machine with action-event 
communication and thus involves multiple-object transitions. Functions on col- 
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lections of objects of a class cl represent class-scope operations. They induce 
the events that trigger multiple-object transitions. 



MUTEX = NAT and 
vissorts 
dessorts 
oconstructs 
constructs 



destructs 
dynamic preds 



i/-preds 

vars 

Horn axioms 



BOOL and FINSET [entry user] then 

event label 

user resource environment = set{user) x resource 
free, used resource 
new : int user 
access, release : user user 
New : nat event 
Request, Access, Release event 
: int X event event 
_/ : event label 

/_ : event label 

_/_ : event x event label 
id : user nat 
uses : user bool 
_ _ : user x label x user 

_ — ^ _ : resource x label x resource 
_ _ : set{user) x label x set{user) 

_ _ : environment x label x environment 

mutex, Umutex : environment 

i : nat u, u! : user r, r' : resource s : set{user) 

e, a : event I : label env, env' : environment 

id{new{i)) = i 

uses{new{i)) = false 

id{access{u)) = id{u) 

uses{access{u)) = true 

id{release{u)) = id{u) 

uses{release{u)) = false 

j Request 
U ^ U 

Access j 



u — > access(u) 

j Release 



uses(u) = false 

uses{u) = false 
uses{u) = true 



u — > release{u) 

1. Request j i. Access 

free — ^ used 

i. Release/ 

used — ^ jree 

New{i)/ . , /.XX 

5 insert[new[i)^s) 

/i.a , . /XX 

5 => insert(u ^remove(u^ 5)) 

i.e/ , . , 

s => insert[u\remove{u^ 5)) 
(5,r)=>(5 , r ) 5 => 5' 

/ X / / /X e/a I 

(5,r)=>(5, r) r — >r 



( X (I !\ , / 

(5,r)=>(5 , r ) 5 => 5' 

mutex{s,r) {{u G s A u' G s A uses{u) A uses{u')) 



la 

U > 

e/ 

U > 

e/o 

r — > r 
a/, / 

S S 

e/ , 
r — > r 



A id{u) = i 
A id{u) = i 
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^ id{u) = id{u')) 

Omutex(env) mutex(env) 

Omutex{env) {env env' ^ Omutex{env')) 

The main requirement to MUTEX is an invariant: Omutex{^, free) . It can be 
show by classical means. □ 

7 Conclusion 

We have presented first steps towards a translation of UML class diagrams, 
constraints and state machines into swinging types. Since STs have term models, 
they admit constraint solving and proving with the help of powerful and efficient 
rule systems USESEBI- STs represent both the statics of class diagrams and the 
dynamics of state machines within many-sorted logic. They also allow us to 
reason about the interaction between static and dynamic features. This could 
include the refinement of class operations by transition relations that break 
down a function call to action/event communication. Which other UML concepts 
should and could be integrated? May the ST interpretation suggest a redesign of 
certain UML constructs for the purpose of avoiding inconsistencies that remain 
unnoticed as long as UML has no logical foundation? Would it not be better to 
equip UML with a little more well-known logic instead of inventing new notations 
for old concepts even if the old notations have proved useful and adequate? The 
aim of this paper is to provoke debates on such questions rather than to give 
final answers. 
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Abstract. The development of distributed software systems satisfying 
performance requirements is achievable only spending careful attention 
to performance goals throughout the lifecycle, and especially from its 
very beginning. The aim of our approach is to encompass the perfor- 
mance validation task as an integrated activity within the development 
process of distributed systems. To this end we consider object oriented 
distributed systems based on UML, the Unified Modeling Language. We 
show how a system modeled by UML diagrams can be translated into 
a queueing network based performance model. The main contribution 
of this work consists of an extensive application to a case study of our 
methodological approach for the automatic generation of performance 
models. The considered case study falls in the domain of distributed 
software systems, where the proposed methodology suitably exploits and 
combines information derived from different UML diagrams to generate 
a quite accurate performance model. 



1 Introduction 

In the last few years UML ^1^1 1|.37^3^.*-{ljlJ is becoming a standard notation for 
software/hardware system modeling, mostly because the same conceptual frame- 
work and the same notation can be used from specification through design to 
implementation. Besides, the UML syntax allows to embed into the model both 
static and dynamic aspects of the system through the usage of different dia- 
grams, each of them representing different aspects of the system itself. Both 
these considerations make UML suitable to a systematic performance evalua- 
tion throughout the development process. 

Goal of this paper is showing how a UML based methodology that encom- 
passes the performance validation task as an integrated activity within a devel- 
opment process can be extensively applied to a distributed case study. Indeed, if 
unacceptable performances are discovered late in the project, it is necessary to 
either abandon the system entirely or go through redefinition, redesign and re- 
development phases until the system becomes acceptable. Both of these options 
are much more expensive than validating performance goals from the beginning 
of the project. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <CUML^ 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 178-^23, 2000. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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The performance validation task consists of two main steps: the model gen- 
eration and the model evaluation. Our target performance model, basing on 
the Software Performance Engineering (SPE) methodology 120], consists of two 
parts: the Software Model (SM), based on Execution Graphs (EG) and the Ma- 
chinery Model (MM) (i.e., the hardware platform model), based on Extended 
Queueing Network Models (EQNM). The combination of SM and MM yields 
a complete (parameterized) EQNM based performance model. Once the model 
generation step is completed, classical solution techniques based on well-known 
methodologies are applied to perform the model solution step. The 

performance indices of interest are thus obtained and, if they result unsatisfac- 
tory, modifications to the software and/or hardware design can be made. 

We have proposed a methodological approach that extracts from different 
UML diagrams the main factors affecting the system performance and combines 
these data to generate a performance model In this paper we briefly go 
through the methodology and we rather focus on the performance model so- 
lution. We show how the model produced is exploited for a non trivial early 
performance evaluation. The results of this evaluation give insights on the cru- 
cial (eventually distributed) aspects of the system and allow to refine the UML 
diagrams basing on the feedback gained from the performance evaluation. 

The proposed methodology makes use of: the UML Use Gase Diagram to 
derive the user profile and the software scenarios (i.e., the use cases themselves), 
the Sequence Diagrams to derive an Execution Graph, and the Deployment Di- 
agram to derive an EQNM and to identify the hardware/software relationships 
that improve the accuracy of the performance model. The level of modeling detail 
does not directly depend on the set of diagrams adopted to describe the hard- 
ware/software system, it rather depends on the depth of knowledge acquired in 
the requirement analysis phase. Besides, extracting information from other UML 
diagrams would be helpful to keep into the performance model other character- 
istics of the system that are not explicitly captured from the diagrams we have 
considered. An extended approach considering, for example. State Transition 
Diagrams would give rise to a more detailed performance model. The latter is 
indeed a work in progress, and therefore is out of this paper scope. 

With regard to the class of hardware/software systems we cope with our 
approach, the set of diagrams we consider allows to suitably model distributed 
applications. Software systems with different features (e.g., real-time systems, 
mobile code based systems) could gain advantage (in terms of appropriateness 
of the performance model produced) from using different/additional UML dia- 
grams. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section |2j contains a short introduction to 
SPE and a survey of related work on software performance. Section |2j describes 
our methodological approach for the derivation of a queueing network based 
performance model. In section ^ an exhaustive description of the methodology 
application to a case study is presented. Finally, in SectionjSjthe conclusions are 
sketched. 
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2 Background 

In this section we present both a short introduction to SPE and a survey of the 
related work on performance modeling mostly focused on UML based systems. 



2.1 Software Performance Engineering 

The systematic assessment of performance issues throughout the lifecycle is a 
methodology known as Software Performance Engineering (SPE). SPE concepts, 
tools and methods have been firstly presented in m- The SPE basic concept is 
the separation of the software model from its execution environment model (i.e., 
machinery model). This distinction, on the one hand helps to define software and 
machinery models and to solve their combination, on the other hand improves the 
portability of the models (i.e., the performance of a specific software system can 
be evaluated on different platforms, and the performance of a specific platform 
can be validated under different software systems). 

As already stated a performance model based on SPE consists of two parts: 
the Software Model (SM) and the Machinery Model (MM). 

The SM captures essential aspects of software behaviour and is based on 
Execution Graphs (EG) m- An EG is a graph whose nodes represent software 
workload components and edges represent transfer of control. A software work- 
load component is a set of instructions or procedures performing a specific task. 
EGs include several types of nodes, such as basic, cycle, conditional, fork and 
join nodes. Each node is weighted by use of a demand vector that represents the 
resource usage of the node (i.e., the demand for each resource). 

The MM is the model of the hardware platform and is based on Extended 
Queueing Network Models (EQNM) [EJ. EQNM are extensively applied in the 
literature for the modeling of resource contention. In order to specify an EQNM 
it is necessary to define: components (i.e., service centers), topology (i.e., connec- 
tions among centers) and parameters (such as job classes, job routing among cen- 
ters, scheduling discipline at service centers, service demand at service centers). 
Gomponent and topology specification is performed according to the system 
description, while the specification of parameters is obtained from information 
derived by SM and knowledge of resource capabilities. The so obtained parame- 
terized EQNM has to be solved to obtain the values of the performance indices 
of interest. 

The steps of the model solution are: assigning environment-based parame- 
ters to the EQNM; processing EG (with reduction analysis techniques) to obtain 
software-based parameters and assigning them to the EQNM; solving parame- 
terized EQNM with classical techniques based on simulation and/or analysis 

[EEO]. 

If the obtained results indicate that the performance objective are met then 
the development process can go on, otherwise some hardware and/or software 
alternatives should be considered and the performance validation task repeated 
for the new hardware/software system. 
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2.2 Related Work 



In literature there exist several papers presenting SPE application to distributed 



object oriented systems 






Different approaches to performance 



model generation and/or evaluation have been presented in 

Recently, the growing interest in software architectures [E] leads to extending per- 
formance model generation to also encompass the software architecture concept 

m- 



With regard to UML based systems, preliminary ideas on using UML dia- 
grams for performance modeling have been first presented in 

In [E^ Sequence Diagrams are considered and a prototype simulation tool 
(built around them) is presented. The obtained result consists of an animated 
Sequence Diagram as a trace of events. The main drawback of this approach is 
the lack of effectiveness on complex systems. 

In has been proposed the use of a Collaboration Diagram with State 

Diagrams of all possible objects embedded within them. All possible behaviors of 
the system are captured. Starting from this new combined diagram a Generalized 
Stochastic Petri Net model is generated. The translation of the State Diagram 
representing each object into a Stochastic Petri Net is obtained by associating to 
each state in the State Diagram a place in the Petri Net and to each transition 
in the State Diagram a transition in the Petri Net. A complete Petri Net repre- 
senting the global system can be obtained by merging the different models with 
support of the Collaboration Diagram. In it is highlighted that the major 
drawback of the mapping of State Diagrams to Petri Nets is the identification of 
transitions to be shared with other components when the individual Petri Nets 
are combined. The direct generation of a continuous time Markov chain starting 
from Collaboration and State Diagrams is also investigated in m through a 
simple example. 

A formal approach is considered in where the translation of UML dia- 
grams into Process Algebras models is dealt with. 

A framework that allows UML diagrams to be used for building performance 
models is presented in PJ. Performance modeling is carried out basing on a pre- 
cise textual notation, called Performance Modeling Language to represent the 
UML characteristics relevant to performance models. These UML based per- 
formance models are then transformed into stochastic queueing networks with 
simultaneous resource possession. Resource (queues) are derived from Class Di- 
agram, workload from Collaboration Diagram and service demands are partially 
derived from triggering properties of Class Diagram. The framework provides 
an algorithm for performance model solution based on classical analytical tech- 
niques, such as MVA, and therefore inherits all the limitation due to this kind 
of model solution 



Our methodology, starting from a set of UML diagrams, leads to the genera- 
tion of a performance model, whereas in [r several steps along 

the path from analysis/design output to performance models are not explicitly 
given. The definition of algorithms within the methodology allows automatic 
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generation of the software performance model whereas several works iia | 28 | 20 | 24 | 86 j 
are not very concerned with automatic aspects. 

In the rest of the paper we show on a case study how the combined use of 
different diagrams (in a distributed domain) leads to the generation of a quite 
accurate and complete performance model, early in the lifecycle, so allowing 
early identification of factors that yield performance degradation. 

3 The Methodology 

Our methodology only considers a restricted set of UML diagrams, that are: 
Use Case Diagrams, Sequence Diagrams and Deployment Diagrams. Therefore 
a performance model can only be obtained for those systems that are modeled 
by means of at least these diagrams. Even if this appears as a limitation of 
the approach (i.e., the UML modeling approach is not aimed at requiring some 
diagrams rather than other ones), we show how this set of diagrams contain 
the basic hardware/software features to build a suitable queueing network based 
performance model. 

The basic steps to be performed in order to build such a performance are the 
following: 

1 ) Deduce from Use Case Diagram the user profile. The UML original UCD 
diagram is enriched with further data that are helpful to build the performance 
model. In practice, a probability is assigned to every edge that links a type of 
user to an use case. More formally, let us suppose to have a Use Case Diagram 
with m types of users and n use cases. Let pi {i = 1, ..., m) be the i-th user type 
frequency of usage of the software system (i.e., = 1) and let Pij be the 

probability that the i-th user makes use of the software system by performing the 
functionality corresponding to the use case j {j = 1, ...,n) (i.e., ~ !)■ 

The probability for whatever Sequence Diagram corresponding to the use case 
X to be executed is given by: 



m 

p{x) = '^Pi ■ Fix (1) 

i=l 

2) For each use case in the UCD, process the corresponding set of Sequence 
Diagrams (SDs) to obtain the meta-EC. 

The UML original SD diagrams are also enriched with further data O- Each 
interaction in the SDs is identified by the tuple {l,Al, A2), where I is the short- 
ened label of the SD interaction arrow, A1 is the name of the SD axis where 
the arrow starts, and A2 is the name of the SD axis where the arrow ends. In 
Appendix the algorithm that translates the SDs into a meta-FG is given. The 
application of the algorithm to the distributed case study is given in Section g| 
The algorithm deals with SDs that does have neither no-reply nor asynchronous 
interactions. The Execution Graph obtained in this step includes only five types 

^ We remark that enriching the UML diagrams with further data is similar to intro- 
ducing annotated specifications ftgj. 
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of nodes: basic nodes, branching nodes, cycle nodes, fork and join nodes m- 
Every basic node is labeled with the tuple {l,Al, A2) identifying an interaction, 
and it corresponds to the set of operations that are carried out by the compo- 
nent A1 before interacting with A2 through {I, Al, A2). We basically translates 
this set of operations with an EG node and a pending arrow exiting the node. 
The end of the arrow has to be properly connected, in the subsequent steps, to 
another node of the EG. 

3) Use the Deployment Diagram to obtain the extended queueing network 
model (EQNM) of the hardware platform and to appropriately tailor the meta- 
EG to the latter, so obtaining an EG-instance. 

The usage of information contained in the Deployment Diagram is twofold. 
On the one hand, an Extended Queueing Network Model (EQNM) can be ob- 
tained representing the hardware platform hosting the software system, on the 
other hand the tailoring of the EG to the specific platform can be performed, so 
obtaining an EG-instance. 

In order to build a suitable EQNM does not suffice the topology of the plat- 
form and the type of the sites; several basic features of devices placed on each 
site have also to be known, in order to assign numeric values to service cen- 
ter parameters of the EQNM. Besides, basing on the names of the interacting 
component within the meta-EG block labels, the overhead delays due to com- 
munications among software components can be captured into the performance 
model. We consider this as a very important aspect of our methodology and in 
Section 0we show how to combine this information with the description of the 
hardware platform. 

4-) Assign numerical parameters to the EG-instance. In this step we assign 
probabilities to the edges outgoing branching nodes and net weights to the basic 
blocks of the EG-instance, that means giving probabilities to interactions of the 
SDs. Probabilities have been associated to use cases, i.e. to sets of SDs. But, 
given a set of SDs, not all the SDs have the same probability to be executed. 

Recall that we denote with P{j) the probability of executing the use case 
j, for j = 1, ...,n (see Let s{j) be the number of SDs that refer to the use 
case j. Let the designer, basing on his/her experience, be able to determine, 
for k = 1, ...,s{j) the frequency fj{k) of execution of the fc-th SD with respect 

to the other ones referring to the same use case (i.e., J2k=\ ~ !)■ The 

actual probability to execute a transition belonging the fc-th SD that, in turn, 
refers to the j-th use case, is given by P{j) ■ fj{k). In order to apply the SPE 
approach we need to assign to the set of edges outgoing every branching node 
in an EG-instance a probability distribution (i.e., such probabilities must sum 
to 1). So, after assigned a probability to each interaction corresponding to an 
outgoing edge, a normalization operation has to be performed. 

Assigning a net weight to a basic block means evaluating the expected re- 
source demand vector of this block This vector is the combination of 

the expected block requests for each device of the site where it is executed before 
the interaction identified by the block label takes place. 
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Net weights of EG basic blocks are available only if both the consistency of 
the operations performed into each block and the size of the data exchanged 
are known in advance (at least their orders of magnitude). This is true for the 
probabilities as well (e.g., user profile). In some of cases where this information 
is not sufficient to give numerical values to the model parameters a symbolic 
performance evaluation can be carried on. In these cases upper and lower bounds 
of performance metrics are obtained. 

Finally, the combination of EG-instance and EQNM to solve the obtained 
performance model is achieved through the approach of Section H.ll 

4 Case Study 

In this section we show the application of the methodology in Section E]to a 
distributed application that is an Information Retrieval System (IRS). 

In IRS an user, through a main interface, accesses to a software system 
that, basically, can performs two types of operations, that are local and remote 
research of data. If the user requires a local research of an item then the system, 
after identified such user, accesses to a local database system, searching for the 
item requested. If a remote research is instead required then no identification 
is performed as no “local private” data can be accessed, and three different 
browsers are asked to find the item on the Net. 

4.1 Execution of the Methodological Steps 

In Figure [Othe Use Gase Diagram for the IRS example is drawn. Only one type 
of user and two use cases are considered that correspond to the functionalities 
provided by this software system. Labels p and 1 — p represent the probabilities 
that User executes, respectively, the local or the remote research functionality 
of the IRS system. 



In Figures Qand Qthe set of Sequence Diagrams corresponding, respectively, 
to the Local and to the Remote use case of Figure 0are shown. We refer to 
each SD axis as an object, but for sake of generality we call it component in the 
rest of the paper. The Local use case gives rise to three diagrams, that describe, 



o 





Fig. 1. Use Case Diagram of IRS. 
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respectively, situations of: non failure, user authentication failure, non existing 
item in local DB. The Remote use case gives rise to one only diagram, because 
we do not consider any possible failure. 




WWW 




WWW 




Fig. 2. Sequence Diagrams of Local use case. 



Figure 0 shows the meta-EG obtained applying our algorithm to the SDs in 
Figure 0 and 0 

In Figure two candidate Deployment Diagrams for our IRS example are 
drawn, and the corresponding EQNMs are shown in Figures 0 and Q The in- 
ternal structure of the two sites of the Centralized platform is very simple. The 
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WWW 




Fig. 3. Sequence Diagram of Remote use case. 



components TERMINALS, CPU a and DISK in Figure ^belong to the site 
that hosts Main Interface, Application and Local DB in Figure]^ (plus C/ser that 
determines the existence of terminals), while the components CPUbi, CPUb 2 
and CPUbz belong to the site hosting the browsers, and we suppose that each 
browser runs on a different CPU. WAN is modeled by a simple delay. The struc- 
ture of EQNM in FigureQis quite different. The components TERMINALS, 
CPUm belong to the site that hosts Main Interface, the component CPU a here 
only runs Application, the component DISK only hosts Local DB and finally 
CPUbi, CPUb 2 and CPUbz accomplish the same task as above. This alterna- 
tive platform requires changes in the communication layer as well. A LAN is in- 
troduced to connect three among the sites in the deployment diagram. The LAN 
is also modeled by a simple delay. In order to completely define the EQNMs, basic 
features of the devices (such as speed of the CPU, disk access time) and size and 
delay of the communications among components have to be given. In a similar 
way as we do for probabilities in Use Case Diagram, we ask to the designer to put 
the characteristics of the communication means within the Deployment Diagram 
(as shown in Figure with symbolic values u and v). In Section Il.Zl we provide 
details of all the numerical parameters of the EQNMs used. A specific instance 
of the meto-EG (namely an EG-instance) can be produced for each deployment 
diagram and hence for each EQNM. Each instance is obtained by visiting the 
meta-EG and replacing, in each basic node, the pair (A1,A2) with a numeric 
value representing the overhead delay due to the communication between A1 
and A2. This delay depends on the mapping of components to hardware sites 
(given by the Deployment Diagrams), on the size of data exchanged, but it also 
depends on the type of communication mean used to interact (represented by 
the additional data in the deployment diagram). 

In Section ing will be given several examples of numerical values assigned to 
the net weights and the branching point probabilities of the EG-instances. 
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Fig. 5. Candidate Deployment Diagrams for IRS example. 



4.2 Performance Model Solution 

In this Section we describe how to obtain the prediction of performance indices 
of interest. 

We have considered different sets of service center characteristics and in the 
following we identify each set as a Characterization. In characterization C\ the 
devices CPUa, CPUm and DISK are quite slow. Characterization C 2 intro- 
duces a higher speed for CPUa and CPUm- In addition the characterization C3 
has a higher performing DISK . 

Standard values have been assigned to the service center parameters in terms 
of minimum time spent into the center (for the center x this time is given by T^;). 
For example, in the characterization C\ the value of Tcpua and Tcpum are both 
0.1 msec, while the value of TpjsK is 0.5 msec. Instead in the characterization 
C3 the value of Tcpua and Tcpum are both 0.01 msec, while the value of TpjsK 
is 0.1 msec. At the same time we have assigned different set of numerical values 
to the probability p of FigureQ, to consider different percentage of Local and 
Remote use cases, namely p = 0.2, 0.5, 0.8. 

For each Ci {i = 1,2,3) a completely parameterized EQNM, as described 
in Section^O, has been obtained. More precisely, the definition of the EQNMs 
obtained in Sectior l 4. 1 has to be completed with environment based parameters, 
such as job classes, job service demands at different centers and job routing 
among the network centers. To this end, the EG-instances obtained in Sectio rl 4. 1 
have been reduced following the technique described in I [811 ]. so obtaining reduced 
EG-instances. The EG-instances differ in structure and values of the basic block 
demand vectors. For example, the demand vector of the block obtained reducing 
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CPU_B1 




Fig. 6. Extended Queueing Network Model for Centralized platform of IRS example. 




CPU B1 




Fig. 7. Extended Queueing Network Model for Distributed platform of IRS example. 



all the operations successfully performed by the local users in the Distributed 
platform is given by (1, 3, 3, 3, 2, 1), where each value represent the multiplier of 
the minimum time spent in the corresponding resource (e.g., the third value of 
the vector makes the block spending 3-0.1 msec as global time in CPU a)- These 
values have been used as service demands at EQNM centers. The job routing 
among the EQNM centers is defined according to the branching probabilities 
and the non-null values of the demand vector in the reduced EG-mstonces. 

The final step to obtain prediction of performance indices of interest is the pa- 
rameterized model solution and it has been carried out by use of the IBM/RESQ 
tool P!- The EQNMs have been solved (by simulation) for the three Ci by vary- 
ing the total number of users in the IRS and the values of p. 

Tables Q and El show the predicted throughput for local users for both Cen- 
tralized and Distributed platforms for characterization C\ and characterization 
C 3 , respectively, vs both the global number of users and the percentage of local 



users. 
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Table 1. Predicted throughput for Characterization Ci (local users) 



Cl 


Centralized 


Distributed 




0.2 


0.5 


0.8 


0.2 


0.5 


0.8 


10 


0.22 


0.58 


1.02 


0.36 


0.92 


1.43 


20 


0.24 


0.60 


1.04 


0.49 


1.12 


1.74 


40 


0.23 


0.63 


1.06 


0.59 


1.18 


1.73 


60 


- 


- 


- 


0.60 


1.17 


1.74 



Table 2. Predicted throughput for Characterization Cs (local users) 



C 3 


Centralized 


Distributed 




0.2 


0.5 


0.8 


0.2 


0.5 


0.8 


10 


0.69 


1.70 


2.67 


0.66 


1.71 


2.67 


20 


1.33 


3.37 


5.15 


1.35 


3.36 


5.30 


40 


2.49 


5.96 


9.18 


2.60 


6.42 


9.95 


60 


3.40 


6.55 


10.34 


3.95 


9.16 


11.97 


80 


3.81 


6.30 


10.37 


5.20 


11.12 


12.80 


100 


- 


- 


- 


6.50 


11.94 


13.09 



^From Table Q it is evident that for Ci both Centralized and Distributed 
platforms reach a saturation point quite early: the Centralized one for 10 global 
users, while the Distributed one for 60 global users. Anyway we remark that, at 
the saturation point, the Distributed platform guarantees a higher throughput 
for all the percentages of local users. 

Table □ shows that for C 3 the system tolerates an higher value of global users 
before reaching the saturation point: the Centralized one holds up to 80 global 
users, while the Distributed one more than 100 global users. Also in this case, at 
the saturation point, the Distributed platform guarantees a higher throughput 
for all the percentages of local users. 

Basing on these results the designer can primarily perform a choice between 
Centralized and Distributed platform, looking at the configuration that better 
achieve the performance requirements. Thereafter a fine tuning of the number of 
users to be introduced into the system can be achieved by keeping into account 
the growth towards the saturation and, eventually, additional performance index 
values (such as the device utilizations). 

5 Conclusions 

In this paper we have shown how to apply to a complete case study a method- 
ology for the automatic generation of a performance model from a UML based 
software/hardware distributed system description. We have outlined how the 
characteristics of some UML diagrams (i.e.. Use Case, Sequence and Deploy- 
ment Diagrams) can be exploited to build a non-trivial performance model early 
in the software development process. Two different design alternatives have been 
considered for the case study in order to show that our approach can be help- 
ful as a support to early design decisions. Evident differences on the numerical 
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results of the performance model solution for the considered alternatives prove 
that this kind of decisions could actually affect the quality of the final product. 
We also show that once such a decision has been taken, the iterative solution of 
the performance models allows to finely tune several model parameters, hence 
to produce enhanced systems specifications. 

Future work follows two parallel directions: extending the methodology to 
cope with a wider range of Sequence Diagrams (including, for example, dynamic 
creation of objects), and to work with different UML diagrams (for example. 
Activity Diagrams could be used for workload derivation); different types of 
performance models (i.e., not SPE based) should be also considered. 
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Appendix 

Here below the algorithm that derives the meto-EG from the SDs is given. The 
rationale behind this algorithm is that each SD contributes by a certain number 
of different nodes to the EG. The complete EG is thereon incrementally obtained. 



Sequence Diagrams to Execution Graph: 

1 place into EG the INIT node 

2 place a pending arrow after INIT 

3 for all SD’s do 

4 do 

5 consider next interaction (Z, Al, A2) 

6 Translation Operations 

7 while there is another interaction 

8 if (pending arrow) then link it to INIT 



Translation Operations: 

1 Case 1: Interaction (Z, Al, A2) already translated 

2 if (pending arrow) then 

3 link it to (/, Al, A2) 

4 if (a cycle not including INIT has been generated) then 

5 place into EG a cycle node 

6 else skip 

7 Case 2: Interaction (Z, Al, A2) never translated 

8 subcase 2.1: (Z, Al, A2) is a single interaction 

9 if (pending arrow) then 

10 place a new (Z, Al, A2) node into EG after the pending arrow 

11 else 

12 place a branching node into EG after the last visited node, if any, or after INIT 

13 place the already existing path on one branch 

14 place a new (Z, Al, A2) node on the other branch 

15 place a pending arrow after (Z, Al, A2) 

16 subcase 2.2: (Z, Al, A2) is a multiple interaction (*, Al,*) with cardinality c 

17 if (pending arrow) then 

18 place a fork node with multiplicity c into EG after the pending arrow 

19 else 

20 place a branching node into EG after the last visited node, if any, or after INIT 

21 place the already existing path on one branch 

22 place a fork node with multiplicity c on the other branch 

23 - follow and translate, one at a time, all the c threads starting from (*, Al, *) — 

24 place a join node into EG after all the c threads translated 

25 place a pending arrow after the join node 

26 resume translation from the first interaction after the multiple interaction 
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Abstract. UML’s current definition of the role concept comes with many 
problems, not the least being that it is difficult to understand and communi- 
cate. This paper proposes a revised UML metamodel building on a much sim- 
pler role definition. Moreover, it replaces the rather unusual notions of 
association role and association end role as well as the rarely used association 
generalization with the more popular concept of overloading, thereby leading 
to a considerable reduction in the number of modelling concepts. Despite the 
rather radical nature of the proposed alterations, no changes in UML notation 
become necessary. However, a notable change in modelling style including in 
particular a clearer separation of structure and interaction diagrams are among 
the likely effects of the proposed revision. 



1 Introduction 

UML’s current version [OMG 1999] has three different definitions of the role con- 
cept: 

• roles as names of association ends, 

• roles as slots in collaborations, and 

• roles as dynamic classes. 

The first two are heritage from the entity-relationship diagram and object-oriented 
methods such as OOram [Reenskaug et al. 1996], respectively, and, as will be seen, 
are mostly independent of each other. The third is only mentioned in passing 
[§ 3.27.1, p. 3-46] and is presumably a tribute to a view of roles commonly found in 
the literature [Steimann 1999]. 

Of course there are various other uses of the term spread over the UML specification, 
for instance the roles of an actor in different use case diagrams or the roles in a state 
chart, but these uses are either instances of one of the three definitions listed above 
or merely a way of speaking. After all, role is one of the most elementary terms not 
only in modelling (cf. sect. 5), and it is difficult, if not impossible, to get along with- 
out it. 

The rationale of the first definition of the role concept is simple: to uniquely identify 
it, every end of an association (like every place of a relationship in the entity- 
relationship diagram) can be assigned a rolename, and this end is then referred to as 
a role [§ 3.42.2]. The second definition, the definition of roles as slots of a collabora- 
tion, involves more: 

A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): «UML» 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 194-209, 2000. 
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while a classifier is a complete description of instances, a classifier role 
is a description of the features required in a particular collaboration, i.e. a 
classifier role is a projection of, or a view of, a classifier. The classifier so 
represented is referred to as the base classifier of that particular classifier 
role.” [§ 2.10.4, p. 2-112] 

and 

“Each association role represents the usage of an association in the collabo- 
ration, and it is defined between the classifier roles that represent the asso- 
ciated classifiers. The represented association is called the base association 
of the association role. As the association roles specify a particular usage of 
an association in a specific collaboration, all constraints expressed by the as- 
sociation ends are not necessarily required to be fulfilled in the specified 
usage. The multiplicity of the association end may be reduced in the collabo- 
ration, i.e. the upper and the lower bounds of the association end roles may 
be lower than those of the corresponding base association end, as it might be 
that only a subset of the associated instances participate in the collaboration 
instance.” [ibid.] 

These definitions become more transparent when looking at the corresponding ex- 
cerpt of UML’s metamodel, as compiled from figures 2-5, 2-6, and 2-17 of the origi- 
nal specification (shown in figure 1). For the sake of conciseness, classifiers other 
than Class and Interface have been omitted; the complete list can be found in 
[Rumbaugh et al. 1999]. It must be noted, however, that much of UML’s complexity 
is due to this generalization and the resultant genericity, and that the correctness of 
the following and all other argumentation critically depends on what is comprised 
under the classifier term. Also notice that AssociationClass, a common subclass of 
Association and Class, has been omitted; although a handy modelling concept, it en- 
tails certain consistency problems that are not dealt with here. 




Figure 1: An excerpt of the abstract syntax that forms the structural part of the UML 
metamodel. More than one base for one classifier role may only be specified if classification 
is multiple. 
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Closer inspection of the original specification reveals that there are many problems 
in association with roles. Some of them are obvious and easily avoided. For instance, 
a classifier role must not specify a classifier role as its base, and association ends and 
association end roles must not be mixed in one association.' Other things are subtler 
and become apparent only when working through the textual specification. Some of 
these will be discussed next. 

2 Problems 

2.1 Base vs. Projection 

The use of the term base in connection with collaboration roles (as reflected in the 
metamodel of figure 1) suggests that the roles of a collaboration are derived from 
their bases. And indeed, one well-formedness rule for association end roles states 
that the base classifier of the classifier role connected to the association end role 
must be the same as or a specialization^ of the classifier connected to the association 
end role’s base [§ 2.10.3, p. 2-108]: 

self . type . base = self . base . type 
or 

self . type . base . allParents- >includes (self . base . type) 

But this observation is superficial. The rule only requires that the base itself, if not 
the same classifier, is a specialization, not that the classifier role is a specialization 
of its base. Quite the contrary: a role repeats only parts of the features of its base (the 
availableFeatures [§2.10.2, p. 2-106]) and in case of the classifier role, lets instances 
of any classifier engage in the association as long as it conforms to whatever is re- 
quired by this role. Therefore, the extent of the role is bigger than that of its base,^ 
and use of the term base (reminiscent of base type/derived type) is misleading.'' 

But if the classifier role is more general than its base, why is this base allowed to be 
a specialization of the original type? Why should one first restrict the extent of a 
classifier role (by selecting a specialization as its base) and then widen it (by reduc- 
ing the number of available features)? And doesn’t widening the extent conflict with 
the view that “only a subset of the associated instances participate in the collabora- 
tion instance”? Admittedly, it does make sense to let instances of arbitrary type par- 
ticipate in a collaboration as long as they do what is required by the role they play, 
but then this liberty should not be limited to collaborations, since a general associ- 
ation specification may be equally permissive.^ 

' Problems of this kind can easily be (and some actually are) fixed through well-formedness 
rules. 

^ Throughout this text, specialization is defined as the inverse of generalization. 

^ Note that the semantics of the base relation differs depending on what is being related, 
because the same does not hold for association and association end roles: their extents are 
samller. 

The roles are actually also referred to as projections or views of their bases (although par- 
tial specifications would seem more adequate). 

^ In fact, several extensions of the entity-relationship model allow ad hoc disjunctions 
(which are not generalizations!) of entity types to occur in the places of relationship types 
[Steimann 1999]. Interfaces may serve as such ad hoc disjunctions [Steimann 2001], but 
this is not discussed in the UML specification. 
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2.2 Interface Specifiers vs. Classifier Roles 

In UML, each association end can specify one or more classifiers as interface specifi- 
ers (mapped to the specification pseudo-attrihute, see figure 1) which are to restrict 
the access to the instances of the classifier across the association. In a way, these in- 
terface specifiers parallel the specification of base classifiers with a classifier role, 
but despite the symmetric structure of the metamodel this parallelism is unapparent. 
Instead, the UML specification offers various nebulous explanations, for instance 

“A role may be static (e.g., an association end) or dynamic (e.g., a collabora- 
tion role)” 

in the glossary or 

“The use of a rolename and interface specifier are equivalent to creating a 
small collaboration that includes just an association and two roles, whose 
structure is defined by the rolename and attached classifier on the original 
association. Therefore, the original association and classifiers are a use of 
the collaboration. The original classifier must be compatible with the inter- 
face specifier (which can be an interface or a type, among other kinds of 
classifiers)” 

in the notation guide [§ 3.42.2, S. 3-66]. Undoubtedly, both interface specifiers of an 
association end and base classifiers of a collaboration role serve to specify what is re- 
quired from the instances engaging in an association (or collaboration). However, 
AssociationEnd generalizes AssociationEndRole, not Classifier Role, and it lets the 
former inherit the rolename attribute. But what happened to the specification 
pseudo-attribute that should also be inherited from AssociationEnd! Has it been 
dropped? If an association end role in a collaboration specifies an association end as 
its base and this base lists interface specifiers, must the classifier role of such an as- 
sociation end role conform to these interface specifiers? And while the interface 
specifiers only serve to restrict access, not to constrain the type of the instances (this 
is the task of the connected type classifier), the classifier role does both; it provides a 
partial specification of the classifiers whose instances can play the role, and it re- 
stricts access to the features of this partial specification. Last but not least, while the 
base classifier of a classifier role must connect to the base association of its associ- 
ation role, no such constraint is imposed on the interface specifiers. Thus, the alleged 
symmetry is really an asymmetry (and a very confusing one at that). 

2.3 Static Structure Diagrams vs. Collaboration Diagrams 

The duality of concepts just criticized is paralleled by a second one: that of static 
structure and collaborations. For an example of this, look at the diagram of figure 2a. 
According to the UML specification it is a perfect collaboration diagram, albeit one 
without interaction information. But where is the collaboration? Is the structural in- 
formation given in figure 2a less generally relevant than that of figure 2b, which is a 
class diagram? Or is the existence of (classifier) roles the true (and only) reason to 
declare one as a collaboration diagram and not the other? Indeed, one might prefer to 
model Teacher and Student as subclasses (rather than roles) of Person^ — would this 



admittedly a poor preference: roles are no subtypes [Firesmith & Henderson-Sellers 1998; 
Steimann 1999] 
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simple modification turn the collaboration diagram into an ordinary class diagram? 
Hardly. 

Note well, the problem here is not that collaboration diagrams express structure, but 
that roles (other than the rolenames of association ends) are excluded from class dia- 
grams. Many kinds of constraints on associations (including multiplicities, exclusive 
ors etc.) have been devised, but it is impossible to express in a class diagram that of 
all persons only teachers can be members of a staff and give courses, even though 
this may very well be a fundamental structural property of a modelling problem. In 
such cases, the introduction of an extra collaboration diagram to express structure 
(but lacking an actual interaction) must appear artificial, as is the case for figure 2. 




(b) 




Student 



participant 
taken course 



Figure 2: (a) Collaboration diagram without interaction information (from [OMG 1999]) 
(b) corresponding class diagram (adapted from [Overgaard 1999]) 



2.4 Specification vs. Instance Level 

In UML, interaction diagrams are offered at two levels: the specification (or classifi- 
er) and the instance level [§ 2.10.4, p. 2-112]. However, interactions (and collabora- 
tions) always take place between actual objects, not their roles or classes, and it 
seems that the specification level is needed only insofar as interactions require or im- 
pose additional structure, structure that, because of its generality, should indeed be 
expressed on the classifier level. The specification of interaction itself however must 
be able to distinguish different objects even if they play the same role and, more im- 
portantly, must be able to express that the same object plays different roles in one in- 
teraction. Such is not possible on the classifier level, and it would appear that the 
instance level is the natural domain for interaction specification. The definition of 
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collaborations with generic interaction patterns on the classifier level tends to blur 
this distinction, and is rather difficult to communicate. 

2.5 Association Roles vs. Association Generalization 

As quoted above, association roles “specify a particular usage of an association in a 
specific collaboration” in which the “constraints expressed by the association ends 
are not necessarily required to be fulfilled in the specified usage” [OMG 1999, 
§ 2.10.4, 2-112]. For instance: 

‘The multiplicity of the association end may be reduced in the collaboration, 
i.e. the upper and the lower bounds of the association end roles may be lower 
than those of the corresponding base association end, as it might be that only 
a subset of the associated instances participate in the collaboration in- 
stance.” 

In other words: the extent of an association role is a subset of the extent of its base 
association. And the UML specification continues: 

“Similarly, an association may be traversed in some, but perhaps not all, of 
the allowed directions in the specific collaboration, i.e. the isNavigable prop- 
erty of an association end role may be false even if that property of the base 
association end is true. [...] The changeability and ordering of an association 
end may be strengthened in an association-end role, i.e. in a particular usage 
the end is used in a more restricted way than is defined by the association.” 

[§ 2.10.4, 2-112] 

But association roles are not the only way to restrict the use of an association in a 
UML model: as indicated by the metamodel in figure 1, associations can also be gen- 
eralized. Whereas the current OMG specification is very brief about association gen- 
eralization (“Generalization may be applied to associations as well as classes, 
although the notation may be messy because of the multiple lines. An association can 
be shown as an association class for the purpose of attaching generalization arrows.” 
[OMG 1999, § 3.49.2, S. 3-80] is the only textual mention I found), other sources go 
into more detail: 

“As with any generalization relationship, the child element [of an association 
generalization] must add to the intent (defining rules) of the parent and must 
subset the extent ( set of instances ) of the parent. Adding to the intent means 
adding additional constraints. A child association is more constrained than 
its parent.” [Rumbaugh et al. 1999, p. 163]. 

But isn’t disallowing navigation more constrained than leaving navigability open 
(that is, allowing it), and isn’t being sorted more constrained than not being sorted 
(it is implied by an additional condition, that of the elements being ordered)? All in 
all, it seems that the semantics of association roles is largely covered by the special- 
ization of their base associations, but his duality of concepts (yet another one!) is 
never mentioned. 

2.6 Interfaces vs. Classes 

For some unapparent reason, UML doesn’t make much use of interfaces. In fact, 
even though there appears to be a basic awareness of the general importance of inter- 
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faces, the metamodel has no dedicated use for it (as it has, e.g., for collaboration 
roles). Instead, the more general Classifier (comprising classes and interfaces) is 
consistently (ab)used to specify interfaces where the use of the Interface concept 
were in place. For instance, the interface specifiers of an association end may be 
classes, and classifier roles are general classifiers although their purpose is clearly 
that of a partial specification and hence that of an interface’. 

3 Revision 

It should be clear from the above that UML’s current role concept is problematic. 
The alleged symmetry of association end and collaboration role is only seeming, and 
particularly the introduction of association roles and association end roles which 
share only superficial properties with classifier roles (such as having bases and being 
slots in a collaboration) appears to be a peculiarity of UML that is difficult to trans- 
port. As a matter of fact, the description of the connection between associations and 
association roles remains rather sketchy, and it may be speculated that any attempt to 
pin it down precisely would lead to more problems. 

Fortunately, there is a simple solution to all this. Roles are no specialty of collabora- 
tions and the interactions they enable, they are a core structural element (although 
not necessarily a static one). Roles are bridges between instantiable classifiers and 
their associations, be it in the scope of a collaboration or outside the context of any 
interaction. But roles are no association ends (or the names thereof) — a role (more 
precisely, a role type) is a classifier like a class, only that it does not have instances 
of its own. Instead, a role recruits its instances from those classifiers that are de- 
clared compatible with the role, that is, that comply with the partial specification that 
makes the role. 

As for the remaining UML roles, namely the association roles and association end 
roles: they too are not limited to the scope of collaborations. But unlike classifier 
roles, they are rivaled by an equally suitable (an much better understood) concept: 
association overloading. Overloading, expressing that the same association 
(operation, relation, or function) has different properties depending on the classifiers 
(types) being associated, is ubiquitous in object-oriented programming as well as in 
the theory of type structures [Blasius et al. 1989], and it gracefully accounts for the 
fact that an association in a collaboration (with only a subset of the instances in- 
volved) may have different properties than the same association outside the scope of 
the collaboration. At the same time, overloading accounts for most of the semantics 
of association specialization as a purely structural modelling element — the only ob- 
vious difference is that a specialized association can have a different name than its 
generalization. 

Note well, the suggested revision is not a plea against collaborations. Collaborations 
remain as an important means of zooming into particular structural aspects of a 
model and as a basis for expressing the interactions that build upon them. The point 
here is that the structural aspects of a collaboration can be expressed with the same 
modelling concepts as any classifier structure, be it in or outside the scope of collabo- 
ration. 



’ perhaps not an interface in the definition of UML, but that is another issue 
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More specifically, the revision of UML’s role concept is comprised by the following 
four commitments. 

1 . The metaclasses Interface and ClassifierRole are merged into a new meta- 
class Role. The restrictions regarding interfaces in UML (that they cannot 
have attributes or occur in other places than the target ends of directed as- 
sociations) are dropped. Class and Role are strictly separated: while 
classes can be instantiated (unless of course they are abstract), roles can- 
not. 

2. The association between classifier roles and their base classifiers is re- 
placed by a new relationship, named populates^, which relates classes with 
the roles their instances can play. (It is convenient to speak of a class as 
populating a role and of an instance as playing a role. It is important that 
these are distinguished: populating roughly corresponds to the subclass 
relationship among classes, and playing to the instance-of relationship of 
an instance to its class. The diction in this regard is often ambiguous in 
the literature.) 

3. Association ends are required to connect to roles exclusively. Because 
roles are interfaces and subroles can combine several interfaces, both 
pseudo-attributes type and specification are replaced by one new relation- 
ship specifies associating each association end with one role. The classes 
whose instances actually participate in an association are specified only in- 
directly via the populates relationship between classes and roles. Associ- 
ation ends need not be given a rolename; if they are, this name must equal 
the connected role’s. Every role must be unique within an association, i.e., 
no two association ends of one association must specify the same role. 

4. The metaclasses AssociationEndRole, AssociationRole, and the general- 
ization of associations are replaced by association overloading. For this 
purpose, a new metaclass, Signature, is introduced whose instances stand 
between an association and its (overloaded) association ends. Thus, rather 
than giving rise to an association role, an association restricted in the con- 
text of a collaboration specifies a new instance of Signature, comprising 
new association ends, each connected to a role defined by the collabora- 
tion. 

The metamodel the suggested changes result in is presented in figure 3. First and 
foremost, it does not distinguish between core and collaboration modelling elements: 
association ends are always connected to roles, which are always populated by 
classes (representative of all other classifiers), although a particular diagram may 
choose not to show this. Second, UML’s indifference with regard to a classifier’s be- 
ing a class or an interface is lifted: interfaces, now termed roles, exclusively occur at 
associations’ ends, and classes exclusively as populating them. Last but not least, it 
accounts for the fact that the same association can occur multiply in one model, each 
occurrence disambiguated by a different signature, always involving different associ- 
ation ends and usually also connecting to a different set of roles. 



Alternative terms for populates would be implements or realizes, but these are rather tech- 
nical. 
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generalizes generalizes 




Figure 3: The revised metamodel for UML 

A final note on the representation of generalization in figure 3. UML introduces 
Generalization as an instantiable metaclass (see figure 1). In order to avoid inconsis- 
tencies, it must be declared for all generalizable elements what is inherited down 
each generalization relationship (instance of the Generalization metaclass). The 
changed metamodel takes a simpler approach: it represents generalization as an 
overloaded relationship of the metamodel. Note that generalizes is of the same order 
as populates'^, while all instances of Association are of a lower order. This way, no 
precautions avoiding inconsistencies and paradoxes need to be taken. 

4 Changes for the Modeller 

The good news first: there are no changes of notation necessary. The definition of the 
new role concept as a merger of collaboration roles and interfaces and the emphasis 
on the interface aspect suggests that roles are drawn like interfaces, i.e., as stereo- 
typed classifiers or, preferably, as circles. The overloading of associations covering 
both association generalization and association roles is implicitly expressed by differ- 
ent associations with the same name (and, under certain conditions, may be expli- 
cated by generalization arrows). All other changes have no impact on the notation 
itself, only on the style diagrams are composed. 

4.1 A New Style for Structure Diagrams 

The most obvious consequence of the new metamodel on diagram style is that all as- 
sociations must end at roles. Thus, roles (formerly interfaces) should be seen more 
frequently in class diagrams, where they function as interface specifiers restricting 
access to instances across the association, but also as partial specifications of the 
classes whose instances link. In fact, placing roles, not classes, at association ends 
means lifting the ‘program to an interface’ maxim (that is considered good practice 
in object-oriented programming [Gamma et al. 1995; D’Souza & Wills 1998; Stei- 
mann 2001]) to the modelling level; it entails that instances of various classes can 
interchangeably engage in the same association as long as their classes populate the 
role specified. 

In a collaboration diagram at specification level, all associations already end at roles 
(formerly, classifier roles). However, the classes that (by default) populate the roles, 
the former base classes (if provided), are no longer implicit parts of the role symbols, 
but have to be shown explicitly. Note that roles in a collaboration diagram serve no 



® UML specifies a similar relationship of types and implementation classes: “[...] types may 
only specialize other types and implementation classes may only specialize other imple- 
mentation classes. Types and implementation classes can be related only be realization” 
[3.27.1, p. 3-46]. But the distinction of types and implementation classes is not that of 
roles and classes. 
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different purpose than roles in a (new style) class diagram: they specify the interface 
(including attributes!) that are required from the collaborators, but they do not com- 
mit the collaboration to the classes whose instances can play the role. Figure 4 shows 
a collaboration diagram and a class diagram in the new style, showing structure, but 
no behaviour. 

Because with the new style class diagrams and the structural aspects of collaboration 
diagrams rely on the same modelling concepts, there is no syntactical difference be- 
tween the two diagram types: both show associations connecting roles and classes 
populating them. Consequently, the difference between the two can be based only on 
intention: drawing a separate collaboration diagram is useful if and only if (a) inter- 
action information is to be provided or (b) associations that are relevant only within 
the scope of an actual collaboration (formerly: association roles) are to be shown. 
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Figure 4: New style collaboration diagram (a) and class diagram (b) corresponding to the 
diagrams of figure 2. Note that collaboration diagram differs from the class diagram only by 
the introduction of the subroles Teacher and Student. 

Finally, a collaboration diagram at instance level specifies behaviour by showing 
prototypical objects as they interact. Although not reserved for the instance level, it is 
here that UML’s lollipop notation unfolds its intuitive expressiveness: in an interac- 
tion, objects should be accessed exclusively via the roles they play, and these roles 
(which are themselves no instances) are connected to their players by unlabeled lines 
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to express that they are the plugpoints between (substitutable) objects and the speci- 
fied interaction. Figure 5 gives an example of this. 
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Figure 5: New style collaboration diagram on the instance level. All objects can, but need not, 
remain anonymous and lack class information. The lollipop notation of an object and its roles 
is reminiscent of the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, which is intentional. 

Mapping. Mapping of the new style diagrams to instances of the revised metamodel 
is straightforward. Every class maps to an instance of Class, every role to one of 
Role. Realization arrows map to instances of the populates association, and general- 
ization arrows to instances of the respective generalization associations. Every occur- 
rence of an association with the same name maps to the same instance of 
Association, but to a different instance of Signature with correspondingly different 
instances of AssociationEnd. Eigure 6 shows the mapping for a simple diagram. 





Figure 6: Mapping of a new style structure diagram to an instance of the revised metamodel. 
Association labels of the object diagram are omitted, but can easily be reconstructed from the 
class diagram of figure 3. 
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4.2 Retaining Old Style Diagrams 

Every diagram of the new style is valid UML diagram, mapping to the old as well as 
the revised metamodel. But there are even better news: all diagrams of the old style 
that map to instances of the old metamodel also map to the revised one. However, as 
one may imagine, the mapping is not straightforward, and it is more instructive to 
look at a systematic transformation of conventional diagrams into diagrams of the 
new style, for which mapping is one-to-one. 

The outline of the mapping procedure is as follows: First, it is ensured that every as- 
sociation end connects to a suitable role. Then, the classifier formerly occupying the 
association end is related to that role, either as populating, as specializing, or as be- 
ing identical to it. Finally, in case the association is a specialization or an association 
role, the necessary overloading is declared. During this procedure it may become 
necessary to introduce a (default) role for a class that is defined as the class’s com- 
plete interface. In these cases, the role is given the same name as the class (only that 
the name is set in italics), and it is understood that the two are different types even 
though they carry the same names.'® 

Mapping. In class diagrams of the old style classifiers (mostly classes) directly con- 
nect to association ends. However, these association ends usually come with role- 
names. Even though these rolenames are no roles, but mere labels, they could be, and 
the first step in mapping is to introduce a role for every association end with the role- 
name as its name, and to let the classifier formerly connected to the association end 
populate that role. If no rolename is provided, the role is given the class’s name (the 
default role), and if the classifier is an interface, it is considered a direct subrole of 
the role introduced by the rolename (if provided), or everything is left as is (if no ex- 
tra rolename is provided). Figure 7 a shows the mapping for all four cases. 

Next come the interface specifiers. The interface specifiers at association ends always 
come with rolenames, but the association ends may connect to classes or interfaces. 
The mapping to the new drawing style in either case is as above, only that each inter- 
face specifier is made an immediate superrole of the role connected to the association 
end. If an interface specifier is a class, its default role is assumed. Figure 7 b shows 
the details. Note that the interface specifiers are independent of the association end, 
since it is not required that they participate in the same association. 

Finally the collaboration roles. Here, we restrict ourselves to single classification, 
which is still predominating in the object-oriented world. Thus, only one base classi- 
fier is listed with each classifier role. If this base classifier is a class the classifier role 
is mapped to an interface with the base classifier populating that interface (figure 7 
c). Whether or not the role is the default role of the class depends on whether the 
classifier role is a partial specification of the base class, i.e., whether it restricts the 
available features. By default, we must assume that this is the case so that a new role 
is introduced carrying the classifier role name if specified or a new name otherwise; 
if not, the default role can be used. Finally, if the base classifier is an interface, it re- 
places the new role and the class populating it (figure 7 d). Note in particular that 
the mapping of interface specifiers and classifier roles have not much in common. 



The names may be thought of as being qualified by a Class or a Role suffix, respectively, 
but this suffix is left implicit for the sake of readability. 
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Figure 5: Mapping of old style notation to the new style 
(a) for association ends, 

(h) for association ends with interface specifiers, 

(c) for collaboration roles with classes as bases, and 

(d) for collaboration roles with interfaces as bases. 

A collaboration diagram does not only introduce classifier roles, but also association 
roles and association end roles. These roles are implicitly given if (a) the association 
is unique to collaboration diagrams or (b) the use of the association is restricted in 
the context of the collaboration (so that the association has a base association). The 
latter may result from a restriction in multiplicity, navigability, etc. and results in an 
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overloading of associations (and their ends). Thus, to provide complete mapping 
rules it would be necessary to consider all other uses of the association. In figure 5, 
overloading is shown only in the context of classifier roles connecting to association 
ends with rolenames, because it is assumed that the rolename is heritage from a class 
diagram with the same association" and that this association is being restricted with- 
in the scope of the collaboration. 

Given these mapping rules the diagrams of figure 2 are easily transformed to the new 
style diagrams of figure 4 (with multiplicities and overloaded associations omitted). 
However, a couple of things deserve mention. First, if an association end (of a class 
diagram) is to be filled with instances of the specified classifier only, the correspond- 
ing role must not be populated by other classes. Second, if the same rolename occurs 
in different associations, it must be checked whether the corresponding roles are ac- 
tually the same or different. Chances are good that they are the same if they comprise 
the same set of instances (the role players) and if they come with the same set of fea- 
tures. In case they are different, rolenames can be qualified by their association 
names. 

5 The Big Picture 

The definition of roles as presented here is not just another formalization of the same 
old concept — the relation of roles and classes or natural types (as opposed to role 
types) of individuals as reflected by the metamodel in figure 3 is easily formalized 
using order sorted predicate logic (including a theory of overloading), and is at the 
same time deeply founded in disciplines as diverse as sociology, linguistics, and 
ontology [Steimann 2000]. Particularly the latter two have an obvious influence on 
modelling, and both leave no doubt that roles and relations are mutually dependent 
concepts. In this dependency, classes merely serve as the providers of instances 
(which roles don’t have) and as takers of the responsibility for the realization of 
whatever the roles of a model promise. 

The biggest advantage of this separation is that structure and interaction are speci- 
fied largely independently of the classes that deliver instances and implementation. 
As a result, classes are kept exchangeable even on the model level. In fact, it seems 
that modelling with roles delivers on the long requested decoupling of classes in a 
natural and intuitive way. This has been recognized not only by several object- 
oriented modelling methods such as OOram [Reenskaug et al. 1996], Open 
[Firesmith & Henderson-Sellers 1998] and Catalysis [D’Souza & Wills 1998], but 
also in different application areas of object-oriented modelling, for instance by the 
pattern community [Buschmann 1998] and in framework design [Riehle 2000]. With 
roles defined as above at hand, instantiating the Composite pattern in a model simply 
amounts to the involved classes populating (or realizing) the Component, Composite, 
and Lea/ roles. 

A major advantage of the introduction of roles as partial specifications of classes is 
that polymorphism and substitutability in modelling are no longer bound to the gen- 
eralization hierarchy of classes (which mainly serves as an abstraction mechanism 



“ introducing rolenames for association ends in collaboration diagrams is redundant, since 
classifier roles can have rolenames 
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and, not only in UML, to specify the paths of inheritance), but apply equally to roles 
and their implementors. The advantage here is that substitutability, if bound to roles, 
is less demanding than requiring the full substitutability of (the instances of) one 
class for another*^, because a role promises only limited functionality and behaviour. 
In fact, the literal meaning of the term polymorphism is that objects (not functions) 
have different forms, and an object playing different roles may indeed be considered 
polymorphic in this literal sense [Steimann 1999]. 

Last but not least, roles give interfaces a prominent conceptual abstraction that 
would otherwise be missing in object-oriented modelling. Perhaps this lack explains 
why UML treats interfaces so negligently, but be that as it may, with roles as a natu- 
ral and intuitive modelling concept (comprising the purposes of interfaces and classi- 
fier roles), interfaces should finally get their rightful place in object-oriented 
modelling. 

6 Conclusion 

The distinction between class diagrams as static structure diagrams (with classifiers 
as types and as interface specifiers of association ends) on one side and collaboration 
diagrams as behaviour diagrams (with classifier roles and their base classifiers) on 
the other is notoriously difficult to understand (and even more difficult to write 
about). This unfortunate situation is worsened by the fact that UML’s offered diversi- 
ty of modelling concepts opens the door wide up for introducing inconsistencies into 
models that are not easily caught unless an automated tool with full mastery of the 
UML specification is used. In fact, it may be conjectured that the building of such a 
tool (mapping all diagrams into a single instance of the metamodel) would unveil 
many more flaws in the UML specification. Keeping this specification is likely to re- 
sult in practitioners ignoring large parts of it, if only to be on the safe side. 

What is equally disappointing is that the UML specification does not promote the use 
of the interface concept, which is today a proven design and implementation con- 
struct. Instead, the metamodel allows it that interfaces and other classifiers are inter- 
changeably used where either one or the other is required. For instance, in UML 
neither the interface specifiers of association ends nor the base classifiers of classifier 
roles need be interfaces, although their purpose is clearly that of specifying an inter- 
face. Instead, it seems that UML has adopted Java’s notion of interfaces and follows 
it rather slavishly to the point that interfaces can only occur at the target ends of di- 
rected associations — an undue limitation that is unacceptable for the role concept. 
CORBA and IDL, other OMG standards, are much more flexible in this regard. 
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Abstract: Use cases are the modeling technique of UML for formalizing the 
functional requirements placed on systems. This technique has limitations in 
modeling the context of a system, in relating systems involved in a same busi- 
ness process, in reusing use cases, and in specifying various constraints such as 
execution constraints between use case occurrences. These limitations can be 
overcome to some extent by the realization of multiple diagrams of various 
types, but with unclear relationships between them. Thus, the specification ac- 
tivity becomes complex and error prone. In this paper, we show how to over- 
come the limitations of use cases by making the roles of actors explicit. Inter- 
estingly, our contributions not only make UML a more expressive specification 
language, they also make it simpler to use and more consistent. 



1 Introduction 

The Unified Modeling Language (UML), standardized by the Object Management 
Group (OMG) in 1996, aims at integrating the concepts and notations used in the 
most important software engineering methods. UML is today widely used by the 
software development community at large. While the bulk of the integration of the 
concepts is completed, there are still improvements to be made in their consistency. 
Such improvements could increase the expressive power of UML while reducing its 
complexity. 

System design frequently starts with business modeling, i.e. modeling the context 
of the system to be developed. The aim is to understand the processes in which the 
system participates and the system’s functionality. UML proposes the use case model 
to describe the system’s functionality. 

Ivar Jacobson initially defined use case models in [p. 127, 7]: “The use case model 
uses actors and use cases. These concepts are simply an aid to defining what exists 
outside the system (actors) and what should be performed by the system (use cases)”. 
According to this description, a use case represents a part of the system’s functional- 
ity. UML defines use cases in a similar manner in [p. B-19, 12]: “the specification of 
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a sequence of actions, including variants, that a system (or other entity) can perform, 
interacting with actors of the system...” 

Use case models are similar to role models because their intent is to capture the 
roles of each participant in an action. Role models are defined hy Trygve Reenskaug 
in the OOram method [14]. The method aims at achieving a design by an understand- 
ing of how roles collaborate to achieve a goal (i.e. defining a “role model”). Roles are 
then implemented by programming language objects. For our discussion, the OOram 
important elements are: (1) roles help with the separation of concerns; even if an 
object can fulfill more than one role, the designer can still analyze each role individu- 
ally; (2) roles focus on the notion of responsibilities (i.e. messages accepted and those 
sent hy a role), as opposed to classes that focus on capabilities (i.e. putting more em- 
phasis on the message accepted as opposed to those sent hy a class). This method 
influenced significantly UML and, in particular, the interaction diagrams (i.e. collabo- 
ration and sequence diagrams). A good overview of the importance of role models 
can he found in [11]. 

Use case models can be used to model functionality of entities at different levels of 
abstraction: for example business entities (e.g. companies) [8], sub-systems (e.g. 
existing IT systems to be integrated), components or even programming language 
classes. In this paper we are particularly concerned with the refinement from business 
models to system specification models. In the business model, the system of interest 
is the enterprise and the actors are the people, companies or IT systems interacting 
with the enterprise. In the system specification model, the system of interest is usually 
an IT system, which needs either to be developed or modified and the actors are the 
entities in direct contact with the system of interest. From our experience in consult- 
ing, we raised several modeling questions about the utilization of use case diagrams 
that document system specification models. 

The modeling questions we identified are related to the representation of the sys- 
tems in UML diagrams, to the impossibility of specifying some important require- 
ments of use cases, and to the reuse of use cases. Ian Graham mentions already some 
of these problems in [4]. 

Desmond D’ Souza and Allan Wills provide a partial answer with their Catalysis 
method [1]. In their method, they first analyze the role of an IT application in its 
business environment, and define the system specification independently from the 
implementation details. They then implement the system by defining a collaboration 
of “pluggable-parts” such as programming language classes or components. They 
define collaboration as a "set of related actions between typed objects playing defined 
roles in collaboration" [p. 716, 1]. In Catalysis, the use case is a means to specify a 
collective behavior of entities without specifying the individual behavior of each 
entity. This idea came originally from DisCo [9]. 

Our paper proposes to extend the Catalysis definition of use cases by leveraging on 
the concept of role. Our propositions allow for the improvement of the use case ex- 
pressiveness and should lead to a simplification of UML. 
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The plan of this paper is: Section 2: identification of modeling questions related to 
use cases, Section 3: discussions of the questions and proposition of extensions to the 
use case modeling technique, Section 4: propositions of modifications to UML, Sec- 
tion 5: case study revisited using the extended use case modeling technique. Section 
6: future work. 



2 Modeling Questions 

In this section, we present five modeling issues related to use cases. We illustrate 
these issues with an example of Company, a chain store. The Company has one Cor- 
porate HQ (headquarter) and several Stores (see Fig. 1). 




Fig. 1 : Class diagram describing Company structure 



The Company began an IT project to automate the Cash Registers of its Stores. 
The functionality to be provided is (see Fig. 2): “sell Goods” (i.e. the Cashier com- 
putes price to be paid by the Customer and then proceed with the payment), “till Bal- 
ance” (i.e. the Cashier and the Manager check the content of the cash drawer) and 
“transfer Price” (i.e. new price lists are transferred from the Corporate HQ to all Cash 
Registers with the collaboration of the Store BackOffice). 




Fig. 2: (a) Corporate HQ BackOffice use case diagram, (b) Store BackOffice use case diagram, 

(c) Cash Register use case diagram 
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This example raises the following points: 

1 . As the “transfer Price” business process specification involves three types of IT 
systems (Corporate HQ, Store BackOffice and Cash Register), we must have 
three separate use case diagrams (one per system type). We would much rather 
have one diagram representing all system types to better understand the role of 
each system type relative to the other system types. We could use an interaction 
diagram. We would not necessarily reject this solution if in UML, as in Catalysis, 
interaction diagrams could represent use case occurrences (in a similar manner as 
stimuli are represented). Without the ability to represent use case occurrences, we 
would have to refine the interactions between the systems down to the level of 
stimuli exchanges. That is, we would be forced to provide too many details for 
what is needed. This raises Question 1 : “How can we model, in one use case dia- 
gram, a business process specification between multiple system types and actor 
types?” 

2. As represented in Fig. 2b, the Store BackOffice system will perform occurrences 
of two use cases: “transfer Price” and “transfer Price bis”. These two use case 
specifications are identical, except for, in each occurrence, the actors are differ- 
ent and the system plays a different role (sender in one case and receiver in the 
other case). This forces the designer to have two independent use case specifica- 
tions (“transfer Price” and “transfer Price bis”). Of course, we want to have just 
one use case specification “transfer Price”. This raises Question 2: “How can a 
system play different roles in different occurrences of a same use case specifica- 
tion?” 

3. Traditionally use case diagrams do not express multiplicities. In our example, 
this prevents the modeler from specifying if the “transfer Price" use case involves 
only one recipient (unicast) or many (multicast). This raises Question 3: “How 
can we capture constraints on the number of actor instances in a use case occur- 
rence?” 

4. When the prices are transferred, “transfer Price” should occur first, followed by 
“transfer Price bis”. UML use case diagrams alone do not provide a way to spec- 
ify such relationships between use cases. As a result the semantics of use case 
diagrams are often unclear. This raises Question 4: “How could we represent 
constraints on when use cases may occur?” 

5. The concept Store BackOffice is shown as an actor (Fig. 2c) or as a system (Fig. 
2b) in the use case diagrams and as a class, possibly stereotyped with «actor», 
in the class diagram (Fig. 1). The same concept is shown with a different dia- 
gram element, so what is specific to actors? This raises Question 5: “ What is an 
actor?” 
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3 Extension to Use Case Modeling Technique 

In this section, we will analyze the questions of Section 2 and propose possible solu- 
tions. 

To be precise, this paper will use the RM-ODP definition [Section 9, 6] of the 
terms type, class, specificatiot^ instance (used for concepts such as objects, compo- 
nents, etc.) or occurrence (used for concepts such as messages, actions, etc). The use 
of these terms is illustrated in the following example: an actor specification defines 
the features of an actor, an actor instance defines an actual actor entity, an actor class 
defines a set of actors that share common characteristics, and an actor type defines the 
common characteristics of the actors belonging to the class. 



3.1 Representation of the System 

In this section, we answer Question 1 : “How can we model, in one use case diagram, 
a business process specification between multiple system types and actor types?” 

To model a business process that involves multiple system types and actor types, 
we need to be able (1) to indicate which system type realizes which use case, and (2) 
to model the use cases that do not directly involve systems (i.e. those use cases that 
are only between actors). Currently UML use case diagrams force the designer to 
have only one system of interest in a use case diagram by either representing only one 
system (drawn as a box around the use cases) or none at all. This excludes from the 
diagram, the use cases not involving directly the system of interest. 

A possible answer can be found in Catalysis [1], a method that defines use cases as 
not system-centric. Their definition of use case is “a joint action with multiple par- 
ticipant objects that represent a meaningful business task, usually written in a struc- 
tured narrative style. Like any joint action, a use case can be refined into a finer- 
grained sequence of actions” [p. 722, 1]. A joint action is defined as: “a change in the 
state of some number of participant objects without stating how it happens and with- 
out yet attributing the responsibility for any of it to any one of the participants” [p. 
158, 1]. A use case may be described on two levels. First level is a declarative de- 
scription, defined as the change of state of all use case participants resulting from its 
execution. The declarative description is composed of pre- and post-conditions. It 
puts an emphasis on the collective behavior of all participants. Second level is an 
operational description defined as a refinement of the declarative description in which 
the joint action is decomposed into smaller grain actions. These actions are either 
joint actions or localized actions. A localized action is defined as “a one-sided speci- 



' To have a terminology closer to UML, we define specification as a synonym for the RM- 
ODP term template. We also consider occurrence as a synonym for the RM-ODP term in- 
stance. 
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fication of an action focused entirely on a single object and how it responds to a 
request, without regard to the initiator of that request" [p. 715, 1]. The operational 
description puts an emphasis on the individual behavior of each participant. 




Corporate HQ Store Cash Register 

BackOffice BackOffice 



Fig. 3: Use case diagram representing systems with actors (UML requires that actors are used 

as participants to use cases) 

The Catalysis definition of the use case does not make any reference to “the sys- 
tem”. Use cases are therefore no longer system centric^ The implication is that three 
use case diagrams shown in Fig. 2 may now be represented in one diagram, as shown 
in Fig. 3. 



3.2 Reuse of Use Case Specifications 

We answer Question 2: “Flow can a system play different roles in different occur- 
rences of a same use case specification?” 

The Catalysis use case definition does not answer this question. Catalysis, as well 
as UML, forces the designer to have one use case specification for each group of 
actors involved (see “transfer Price bis” use case in Fig. 3). A possible answer with 
Catalysis is to use a collaboration framework [p. 346, 1] to show that two use cases 
with different names are of the same type. However this does not solve the problem, 
as a same use case specification cannot be used by two different groups of actors. 

Use case specifications explicitly refer to actors and this is the source of the reuse 
problem. Introducing roles instead of actors solves it. This is consistent with the 
UML definition of actors as a set of roles. 

UML defines role as: “the named specific behavior of an entity participating in a 
particular context. A role may be static (e.g., an association end) or dynamic (e.g., a 
collaboration role)." We focus on the first part of the definition, the second part is not 
important for the present discussion. By using this definition and replacing entity by 
actor and context by use case we can show that an actor may be identified by its role 
in the use case context (rather than by its name). Thus, roles provide the mechanism 
needed for making use case specifications independent of actors. Use case specifica- 
tions may then be reused between different groups of actors and can also refer to a 
same actor instance playing different roles in different occurrences. Of course, we 
must have a mechanism to bind roles to actors. This can be done in use case diagrams 
by writing the role as the associationEndRole on the association between the use case 
and the actor (see Fig. 4). 



^ We will propose a use case definition for UML in Section 4.0 
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Fig. 4: Example of use case specification reuse in one use case diagram 

Some readers may be puzzled to see two use cases with the same name involving 
two different groups of actors. This is not uncommon as it is analogous to having two 
associations with the same name but between different classes in a class diagram. We 
still need to understand what is meant by two “transfer Price” use cases in a same 
diagram. For example, in Fig. 4, the use case on the left corresponds to the class of 
use cases that are instantiations of the “transfer Price” use case specification with its 
role sender referring to Corporate HQ BackOffice and the role receiver referring to the 
Store BackOffice. 

Our approach to explicitly represent roles enables reusing a same use case specifi- 
cation between different groups of actors in a same use case diagram or in different 
diagrams. In addition, it is consistent with UML and in particular with: (1) the defini- 
tion of role, (2) the meta-model (use cases and actors are classifiers with an associa- 
tion between them), (3) the notation of roles in class diagrams (in which the roles are 
represented at the association end). 



3.3 Constraints about Number of Instances Participating in a Use Case 

We address Question 3: “How can we capture issues related to number of actor in- 
stances in a use case occurrence?”. 

It is not clear whether the use case modeling technique has provisions for repre- 
senting the number of actor instances (of the same actor type) participating in a use 
case occurrence. The UML notation guide shows a few examples of multiplicities [p. 
3-93, 12]. However, the meta-model does not acknowledge the existence of an actor 
instance and it is not clear if role is a type or an instance. 

The difference between type and instance is often unclear as illustrated in the fol- 
lowing two examples '"roles (in collaborations) are somewhat between types and 
instances” [p. 3-15, 12] and “if there can be more than one instance corresponding to 
a given ClassifierRole, one of these instances is selected to represent them air [13]. 
We believe that the difficulty in deciding if something is a type or an instance is 
based on the fact that people tend to think in terms of prototypes (i.e. an instance of a 
type). This is thoroughly discussed by George Lakeoff in [10]. The prototype defines 
a type by using a specific instance especially representative of the type. But, at the 
same time, the prototype denotes one or more actual instances. For example an in- 
stance of a policeman in uniform is considered as defining a type (i.e. the predicate 
that allows to decide whether a man is a policeman) but is an instance at the same 
time (i.e. the man currently in the middle of the crossing). This mechanism of proto- 
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type explains why, sometimes, concepts are difficult to categorize as type or instance. 
Unfortunately, the prototype mechanism is not applicable in UML. Types have to be 
defined explicitly. For this reason, type models (e.g. class diagrams) and instance 
models (e.g. object diagrams) have to be developed. Based on this, we state: 

1. All concepts exist as instances (at a specific location in time and space). 

2. All concepts may be categorized into classes by means of types (i.e. predicates). 

3. Instances are useful for considering interactions between concepts 

4. Classes are useful for working with instances in the sense that we do not need to 
look at each instance separately. 

We propose that UML defines all concepts as both a concept type and a concept 
instance. For most concepts, this duality type / instance already exists. The terms 
chosen to denote the types and the instances are usually quite different from each 
other, for example: message and stimulus, object and class, use case [class] and use 
case [instance] .... Our proposition is to add definitions for actor [instance] and role 
[instance] to the UML meta-model. Acknowledging the existence of actor instances 
in UML is consistent with the possibility to express multiplicities in use case dia- 
grams (as multiplicities express constraints on the number of instances). This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. 





A transfer A 
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Cash Register 



Fig. 5: Example of multiplicity in use case diagram 

Fig. 5 illustrates the use of multiplicities in use case diagrams. Considering the 
“transfer Price” use case, writing a multiplicity of 1 on the receiver role indicates that 
a use case corresponds to a unicast. On the other hand, writing a multiplicity of 1..* 
would indicate a multicast of price information. 

The multiplicity notation is analog to the one used in class diagrams. The multi- 
plicity is on the actor side of the association and expresses constraints on the number 
of instances involved in one use case occurrence. We purposely omit multiplicity on 
the use case’s side of the association, as an actor may almost always participate in an 
unlimited number of occurrences of use case. 

Our approach is to systematically define all concepts as types and instances. This 
allows multiplicities to be represented in type models (e.g. class diagram or use case 
diagram) as multiplicities represent constraints on the number of instances. 



3.4 Constraints on Use Case Occurrences 

We analyze Question 4: “How could we represent constraints on when use cases may 
occur?” 
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Actor instance and use case occurrence concepts enables the drawing of use case 
instance diagrams as shown in Fig. 6. By numbering the occurrences of use cases, it is 
then possible to illustrate the sequence in which use cases will be executed. The se- 
quence-numbering notation is the same as the one defined in collaboration diagrams. 
Its limitations are also the same. Further work needs to be done on specifying execu- 
tion constraints beyond what is already defined in interaction diagrams (e.g. “con- 
straints may include for example sequentiality, non-determinism, concurrency or 
real-time constraints” [Section 8, 6]). 



*[for all receiver]: 
transfer Price 



1.1 

'[for all receiver]: 
transfer Price 



: Corporate HQ 
BackOffice 



iStore 

BackOffice 




:Cash Register 



Fig. 6: Example of use case instance diagram 

Note that Pavel Hruby proposes to use state diagrams to specify execution con- 
straint between use cases [5]. His approach is complementary to our proposal. 



3.5 The Role of Actors 

Question 5: “What is an actor?” is now addressed. 

UML defines actors as “a coherent set of roles that users of use cases play when 
interacting with these use cases. An actor has one role for each use case with which it 
communicates”. As all entities realize a set of roles, it is not clear what is so unique 
about actors? 

Catalysis defines actors as “external roles participating in an action” [p. 592, 1]. 
In general, they represent the use case participants with diagram elements correspond- 
ing to the actual entity (e.g. actor, system, component, programming language class, 
etc.). Unfortunately UML specifies that participants in use cases are actors (and not 
any other possible entities such as sub-system, components, programming language 
classes). Should this restriction be lifted? 

To understand the specificity of actors and whether entities other than actors can 
be represented in use case diagrams, we need to consider how actors are used: 

1. Traditionally actors represent entities exterior to the system of interest. For ex- 
ample, in Fig. 2c, the Customer actor represents a person coming in the Store to 
purchase goods. 

2. An actor links use cases together by performing a number of roles. For example, 
in Fig. 5, the Store BackOffice actor receives the prices by participating in a class 
of “transfer Price” use cases and then sends these prices by participating in a 
second class of “transfer Price” use cases. 

3. An actor represents, in a use case diagram, an entity coming from another dia- 
gram (or vice-versa). Using the same name for an actor and an entity in another 
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diagram establishes this relation. For example, in Fig. 5, the Store BackOffice ac- 
tor represents the Store BackOffice shown in the class diagram in Fig. 1. 

4. An actor is sometimes used as a means to indicate explicitly which entity realizes 
a set of roles. This is done either by using a «realize» relationship between an 
actor (representing the roles) and an entity (realizing the roles) diagram elements, 
or by adding “/name” to an entity identifier to represent its role (where “name” 
is the name of an actor). 

5. An actor may have a generalization relationship with another actor [p. 3-92, 12]. 
For example, in Fig. 2c, Manager is a generalization of Cashier. That is, all Man- 
agers are also Cashiers. Or, in other words, the Manager actor type is a subtype 
of Cashier in the sense that a Manager can perform all the roles of a Cashier. 

The first use illustrates the specificity of the actor concept compared to the other 
entity concepts. An actor is used when the designer needs to model only a part of the 
behavior of an entity (which is typically the case for entities external to the systems of 
interest as the designer does not have to consider or to specify their full behavior). 

The second use does not require a specific actor concept. All entities may realize 
multiple roles; so all entities may be used in use case diagram for linking two use 
cases together. Only the definition of the use case diagram forces the systematic use 
of actors. 

The third use is quite artificial and is a direct consequence of the use case diagram 
definition that allows for the representation of actors only, use cases and possibly one 
system. If the actual entities could be represented in the use case diagram (with their 
original diagram element as done in Catalysis), the use case diagram would gain in 
clarity as the designer could decide to represent the actual entity fulfilling roles rather 
than using an indirection via an actor. 

The fourth use becomes marginal if use case diagram elements can represent any 
entities as participants in the use cases. Actors can still be used when the designer 
does not want to specify which entity will realize the role (e.g. definition of a collabo- 
ration framework involving multiple use cases). In such cases, an actor represents a 
composite role (called “actor role”) played in a specific context (called “actor con- 
text”). The actor context is the set of use cases in which the actor participates. The 
role played by one actor in one specific use case is called “use case role”. The actor 
role is the composition of all the use case roles. Based on this, we recommend defin- 
ing actor as a composition of roles (as opposed to a set of roles, which is not a role). 
Note: when needed, the designer explicitly states which entity realizes the actor role. 
In such cases, an entity plays a composite role (called “entity role”) in a specific con- 
text (called “entity context”). The entity role is the composition of all actor roles the 
entity realizes. The entity context is the composition of the corresponding actor con- 
texts. 

The fifth use of actors is to show generalization relationships between participants 
in use cases. In our example, the generalization relationship between Manager and 
Cashier shows that a Manager can perform the roles of a Cashier. It is not intended to 
signify that the role of the Cashier in “sell Goods” is a Manager’s role (only that it is 
a role that a manager can realize). It would be preferable to express that a same Em- 
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ployee could realize the Manager’s roles and the Cashier’s roles (by making explicit 
who realizes the two sets of roles) rather than to merge these two sets of roles into one 
(by using the generalization relationship). This allows the designer to keep both set of 
roles separate. The generalization between actors should be carefully used. In general, 
the «realize» relationship is more appropriate for assigning a set of roles to an 
entity. 




Cashier 



Customer 



Fig. 7: Example of use case diagram in which participants are subsystems and actors. 



Fig. 7 illustrates our recommendation for the representation of any entity diagram 
elements in a use case diagram and to redefine Actor (see Section 4.0). Corpora- 
tionFIQ BackOffice, Store BackOffice, and Cash Register are represented using the 
diagram element corresponding to the actual entity (a subsystem to represent an IT 
system). Customer remains an actor, as it is an entity that will remain partially speci- 
fied (as an external participant, only its role in the context of “Sell Goods” is interest- 
ing to us). Manager and Cashier remain actors, as they represent roles, which will 
have to be mapped to an actual entity. This mapping is made explicit by using the two 
«realize» relationships. Even if the resulting diagram appears more complex than a 
diagram using only actors (more type of entities are represented), it is actually simpler 
to use (as it removes unnecessary indirection between diagram elements). 



4 Modifications to UML 

In this section we discuss the impact of our proposal on UML. We propose the fol- 
lowing definitions: 

Use case [ - the specification of the change of state of a group of enti- 
ties willing to achieve some purpose. This change of state can be described ei- 
ther as the result of the occurrence of one abstract action involving all the en- 
tities or as the result of the occurrences of sequences of individual actions in- 
volving individual entities. 

Use case [instance] - an occurrence of a use case [class]. 



^ Class is used here with its UML meaning, i.e. specification (or ODP template). 
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Actor [class] -the specification of a role defined as the composition of the 
roles that a participant of use cases play when interacting with these use 
cases.. 

Actor [instance]- an instance of an actor [class]. 

By introducing the above definitions in UML and further by relaxing the con- 
straints on the diagram elements allowed in use case diagrams, we address most of the 
raised modeling questions. This implies that current UML case tools need only 
minimal changes to apply our extended modeling technique. 

To express execution constraints on use cases, the meta-model needs to be ex- 
tended to incorporate the missing concepts of: Actor Instance, Subsystem Instance, 
and Instance Role[] 




Fig. 8 : Elements of meta-model related to the classifier - instance relationship 

The proposed modifications to the meta-model are illustrated in Fig. 8. They make 
it more consistent as they remove some exceptions (Classifier concepts without corre- 
sponding Instance concepts). 



5 Application of our Suggestions 

In Section 2, we presented “classic” use case models (Fig. 1 and Fig. 2). Fig. 7 and 
Fig. 9 present analog models that reflect the use of our new definitions of use case 
and actor. Note the consistency between the class diagram (Fig. 9) and the corre- 
sponding use case diagram (Fig. 7), which is not the case in the classic models (Fig. 1 
and Fig. 2). 



We name the meta-class InstanceRole rather than Rolelnstance to be consistent with Classifi- 
erRole. 
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Fig. 9: Class diagram describing Company organization 



Our new use case modeling technique can be compatible with the standard UML 
technique by: 

1 . Allowing optional representation of use case roles (in Fig. 7 the use case roles 
in “till Balance” are not specified). 

2. Allowing the use of a rectangle around a set of use cases to represent that an 
actor participates in all use cases represented in the rectangle. Note that a use 
case diagram might have more than one of these rectangles. 

Sometimes, roles are difficult to name. As the roles are bound to the use case, it is 
possible to use the same name to denote an actor and its roles in the use cases. This 
name might start with a capital letter when denoting an actor and a lower case when 
denoting the role. In our example in Fig. 7, Cashier has the “cashier” role in the “sell 
Goods” use case. This convention is consistent with the one used in class diagrams to 
denote AssociationEndRole. 



6 Future Work 

In this paper, we proposed new definitions for actor and use case, as well as the addi- 
tion of new classes to the UML meta-model. An advantage with these changes is that 
all entities may be represented in all UML diagrams. The notational techniques, that 
we propose for use case and use case instance diagrams, are similar from those of 
class diagrams and interaction diagrams. We believe that this is more than a mere 
coincidence: the essence of these diagrams is the same, however they differ by their 
notational techniques. We believe that they can be integrated or unified. Further work 
needs to be done towards this integration. The results would simplify UML further 
and would lead to the following benefits: (1) simpler utilization, (2) better specifica- 
tion capabilities, and (3) simplification of case tools. 
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Conclusion 

Use cases are the modeling technique of UML for formalizing the functional re- 
quirements placed on systems. In this paper, we have shown several quite important 
limitations of this technique. It is not possible to model the context of a system be- 
yond its immediate environment (e.g., if two actors exchange information related to 
their use of a system, this communication cannot be shown in a use case diagram). 
Likewise, it is impossible to show how several systems are related, even though those 
systems support a same business process. Reuse opportunities for use case specifica- 
tions are denied, because use case specifications are directly tied to their associated 
actors. And execution constraints between use case occurrences cannot be shown or 
specified in any way. 

These limitations can be overcome to some extent by the realization of multiple 
models and multiple diagrams of various types. But the more diagrams and models 
there are, the larger the amount of work to be done, and there is the problem of speci- 
fying and maintaining the relationships between all these models and diagrams. In 
this paper, we showed that another approach was possible and quite effective. 

This approach relies on three principles: making the roles of use case participants 
explicit, representing use case participants with their actual diagram elements, and 
treating the system as any other use case participants. These three principles would 
require very limited changes to UML: the definitions of actor and use case must be 
revised. 

A complementary idea is to enable modeling at the level of use case occurrences 
and actor instances (the diagrammatic techniques are borrowed from those of interac- 
tion diagrams). We think that modeling at this level is invaluable for relating use 
cases together and for expressing execution constraints between them. The necessary 
changes to UML are again quite modest. The meta-model needs to be extended to 
incorporate the missing concepts of: Actor Instance, Subsystem Instance, and In- 
stance Role. 

Quite importantly, all the modifications we propose for UML increases its consis- 
tency. As a result, they not only contribute to make UML a more expressive specifi- 
cation language, they also make it a simpler language to understand and use. 
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Abstract. Geographic data is the backbone of sophisticated applica- 
tions such as car navigation systems and Geographic Information Sys- 
tems (GIS). Complexity quickly arises in the production of geographic 
data when trying to ensure quality. We define quality as the integrity and 
well-formedness of the contents of the geographic data, usually enforced 
by external applications where constraints ensuring quality (referred to 
as quality constraints) are implicit, low-level and scattered throughout 
the application code. This has significant consequences with respect to 
manageability, adaptability and reuse of these constraints. 

This paper explains our use of UML class diagrams as conceptual model 
for geographic data, and how we exploited the Object Constraint Lan- 
guage (OCL) for describing the quality constraints in an explicit, declar- 
ative and high-level way. As our use of OCL is slightly different than 
it was originally intended, we present our adaptations and explain the 
main issues of evaluating the resulting OCL. 

We are confident that our specific application of OCL can be put to use 
in other domains where complex constraints need to be expressed in a 
knowledge-oriented domain. 



1 Introduction 

This paper recounts how we use class diagrams from the Unified Modeling Lan- 
guage to represent geographic data in a conceptual model, and how the Object 
Constraint Language can be exploited to describe quality criteria on this domain 
in the form of complex constraints. 

Section Ogives a general overview of the domain of geographic data, describes 
the challenges in its production process, and reports on the current practices and 
their problems. It becomes clear that most difficulties are encountered ensuring 
the quality of the produced geographic data. Such quality is indeed defined by 
means of implicit domain constraints which are generally expressed in a low-level 
and implementation-dependent way, thus hard to localise, understand and mod- 
ify. We explain how to overcome these drawbacks: a high-level representation of 

* This research, in collaboration with Tele Atlas Data Gent NV, is part of the project 
GeoObjects (IWT 990025), funded by the Flemish Institute for the Improvement of 
the Scientific-Technological Research in the Industry (IWT). 
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the domain knowledge is required, accompanied by a high-level, unambiguous, 
explicit and modular representation of the quality ensuring constraints (hereafter 
referred to as quality constraints). In this research, we use the class diagrams 
from UML together with a subset of OCL to achieve this. Considering the sub- 
tle differences between our application of OCL and the way OCL is usually 
employed, we had to make some adaptations in order to express elegantly the 
quality constraints. These adaptations are described in Sect. E] where they are 
also extensively illustrated with real-world examples taken from the domain of 
geographic data. 

This research is the by-product of a project we are involved in with TeleAtlas 
- an important supplier of geographic data in Europe - as the other partner. 
Since our partner manipulates a vast amount of geographic data, the checking 
of the quality constraints in OCL should be performed automatically. Although 
the development of an OCL evaluator is still ongoing work, we discuss some 
pertinent issues in evaluating OCL in Sect. Q 

In Sect. El we touch upon a few more advanced adaptations to OCL. We 
conclude in Sect. Elthat although this research originated in the domain of geo- 
graphic data, we strongly believe that the results can be reused in other domains 
where complex constraints need to be expressed on a conceptual, knowledge- 
oriented model. In addition to this we provide some issues about our ongoing 
work, and hint at related work performed by other research groups or companies. 

2 Quality of Geographic Data 

2.1 Geographic Data 

Digital geographic data, and especially data concerned with the road network, 
is used in sophisticated applications such as Geographic Information Systems 
(environmental planning and control, alarm call and dispatch). Fleet Manage- 
ment Systems, car navigation and geo-marketing. Suppliers of geographic data 
are responsible for the production process, which consists of capturing the real- 
world geographic data and storing it in a persistency layer. The source material 
typically comes from satellite images, scanned maps. Global Positioning System 
data, and so on. Since this may lead to mistakes creeping into the geographic 
data, an important and ever continuing concern in the production process is 
quality assurance. 

The most widely accepted format for geographic data is the Geographic Data 
Files (CDF) standard [EHe], which has been created in order to improve the 
efficiency of capturing and producing road related geographic information. CDF 
achieves this efficiency by providing a common reference model on which clients 
can base their requirements and suppliers can base their product definition. The 
foundation of the CDF standard consists of a general, non-application specific 
planar-graph representation of the real world. On top of this model, a road 
network specific application model has been built. The last model describes 
real-world concepts in the domain of geographic road network data, as well as 
attributes of these concepts and relations between these. 
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2.2 Challenges in Producing Geographic Data 

The geographic data market is highly competitive. Factors that determine suc- 
cess are among others adaptability, flexibility and time to market. Moreover, 
enormous effort goes into eliminating errors and inaccuracies in the contents of 
the geographic data in order to guarantee high quality and reduce maintenance. 
Quality of geographic data is defined here as the integrity and well-formedness 
of the data, and is specified at the hand of specific domain constraints. The 
importance of delivering high-quality geographic data is easily understood when 
thinking of the consequences of using data of poor quality in applications such 
as car navigation and alarm call and dispatch. 

2.3 Current Practices and Their Drawbacks 

Although most suppliers of geographic data use the high-level and implemen- 
tation independent GDF standard for interchange and as a common reference 
model, we observe that in practice no actual model is actively and explicitly 
employed in the production process. In other words, an implicit mental picture 
is used instead of a tangible high-level representation of the geographic data and 
the corresponding quality constraints. The only tangible model of geographic 
data in current practices is its specific implementation in a file system, a com- 
mercially available database or any other medium. Since there is the inevitable 
impedance mismatch between the high level and the implementation level, the 
concepts, attributes, relations and quality constraints residing in the high level 
are irretrievably lost in the actual production process. 

More specifically, in today’s production processes, high quality of the geo- 
graphic data is usually ensured by a pool of software applications that check 
the quality constraints. Since these applications can only operate on a low- 
level description of geographic data, the quality constraints are consequently 
described on an equally low level, i.e. in terms of the actual implementation of 
the geographic data. This approach results in a tangling of the implicit quality 
constraints in the application code, hence causing them to be non- modular and 
hard to localise. This has significant consequences with respect to manageability, 
adaptability and reuse of the constraints, making the production process prone 
to mistakes and resulting in increased time to market. 

2.4 Setting an Approach to Satisfy the Requirements 

From the previously described drawbacks of the current approaches we observe 
that we need a high-level, conceptual description of the knowledge in the domain 
of geographic data. Preferably this model should be based on a standard, such 
as GDF, to facilitate exchange. But more importantly, the conceptual nature 
of the model will ensure implementation independence and a close match with 
reality to minimise loss of information. 

Gurrent descriptions of geographic data, with GDF as representative exam- 
ple, are compatible with the philosophy of object-orientation: geographic features 
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or concepts can be mapped to classes, whereas relations between concepts cor- 
respond to associations between classes. Because of this, but also because it is 
a standard in modelling, UML was selected in this project for representing a 
conceptual model of the geographic data. 

The quality constraints that reason about the geographic data should also 
be expressed explicitly on a conceptual level for the same reasons. But there are 
other requirements involved: they need to be described in a modular manner, al- 
lowing for easy localisation and flexible manipulation of a particular constraint. 
Additionally, we should be able to change a quality constraint without this hav- 
ing to affect other constraints. Moreover, the medium for expressing these con- 
straints should embody a level of intuitiveness and declarative power comparable 
to that of natural language, yet be formal and unambiguous. 

These requirements and the fact that the quality constraints reason about 
domain knowledge that is described in UML class diagrams, point to the use 
of UML’s accompanying OCL |KWh!J| | |lJMLl.:i^| . OCL is used to express con- 
straints on UML models by attaching constraints to classes (class invariants), 
operations on classes (pre- and postconditions), and more. This means that OCL 
has built-in constructs for navigating UML models, more specifically class di- 
agrams. OCL fulfils our desires for a formal and unambiguous language, while 
still being relatively simple and intuitive. 



3 Using OCL for Quality Constraints 

We present in Sect. 1,8. II parts of the conceptual model, both to illustrate the 
result of modelling geographic data in UML class diagrams, and to provide a 
context for the examples we use later on, which are realistic examples directly 
taken from the domain of geographic data. 

In Sect. 1,8. j to I hi we present a set of adaptations to OCL as well as their 
motivating reasons u 

We will elaborate on the consequences of these adaptations for the semantics 
of OCL in Sect.0 



3.1 The Conceptual Model in UML 

We will discuss one theme of geographic data here in order to use this through- 
out the rest of the paper as the entirely realistic context in which the example 
quality constraints are defined. It concerns Relationships, where a relation- 
ship refers to a real-world entity that needs to be represented as a mutual link 
between concepts and may indicate the sequence of those concepts. We will 
discuss two kinds of relationships: the first is Manoeuvre, where we can distin- 
guish PriorityManoeuvre, RestrictedManoeuvre and ProhibitedManoeuvre, 

^ Note that as a starting point only a subset of OCL is selected since not all of 
its language constructs are required. For example, constructs related to pre- and 
postconditions are discarded. 
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and the second is ServiceBelongiMToServices. Figure Qshows the relevant 
part of the Relationship hierarchy^] 

Relationship [ 

1 1 ' -1I ‘ 1 

I ServiceBelongingToService Manoeuvre 

I 1 ,, : .1 , 

Priority Manoeuvre || ProhibitedManoeuvre || RestrictedManoeuvre 

Fig. 1. The Relationship hierarchy. 



Manoeuvre. A Relationship such as Manoeuvre forms a link between a num- 
ber of RoadElements and a Junction, where the order of these concepts is im- 
portant. A Manoeuvre indicates a certain path that can be followed by a vehicle. 
Figure 0depicts the exact associations between the concepts that are involved. 
Moreover, it also shows the relations between RoadElement and Junction. 
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Fig. 2. The relationship Manoeuvre and its relation to RoadElement and 
Junction. 



A PriorityManoeuvre represents a manoeuvre that has priority over other 
manoeuvres at an intersection. A ProhibitedManoeuvre indicates a manoeuvre 
that is prohibited, whereas a RestrictedManoeuvre is obligatory. Note in Fig. 
0that a PriorityManoeuvre has exactly two RoadElements which it refers to, 
thereby overriding Manoeuvre’s behaviour. 

ServiceBelongingToService. Another kind of relationship is 
ServiceBelongingToService, which represents the fact that two Services 
functionally belong to each other. Examples of services are Restaurant, 
RestArea, PetrolStation, AirlineAccess, Airport, etc. When a 
Restaurant belongs to a RestArea, they are linked together by a 

^ Since the applied modelling method in itself is outside the scope of this paper, we 
only show the resulting conceptual model of the examples of geographic data that 
are described. 
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ServiceBelongingToService relationship. Likewise, a PetrolStation can be- 
long to a Rest Area. FigureQ shows the conceptual class diagram. A special kind 
of Service is EntryPoint, which denotes a location from which one has to leave 
the publicly accessible road network in order to a enter a Service. Most services 
are connected to the EntryPoint via a ServiceBelongingToService. 

I ServiceBelongingToService contai’nsC^fBi?^ 



I Restaurant | [ Airport^] [ AirlineAccess [ [EntryPoint [ 

Fig. 3. The relationship ServiceBelongingToService and its relation to 
Service. 



3.2 Constraints on Multiple Classes 

The original purpose of OCL is to write local constraints on parts of the UML 
model, such as class invariants, pre- and postconditions on operations, etc. In 
our context, where we use UML class diagrams to represent a knowledge model, 
we need OCL to express global constraints that may potentially reason about 
the entire model. Below is an excellent example of a constraint that expresses 
some characteristic of geographic data that cannot be restrained to one single 
concept or class of the conceptual model. 

Constraint. A road- element shall not be the first road- element of a restricted- 
manoeuvre and a prohibited-manoeuvre in case both these manoeuvres refer to 
the same via-junction. 

It is clear that this constraint reasons about the concepts 
RestrictedManoeuvre and ProhibitedManoeuvre, and that neither one can 
be preferred over the other to serve as main context. Nevertheless, if we would 
choose for example the first concept as context, the constraint in current OCL 
would be: 

context RestrictedManoeuvre inv: 

ProhibitedManoeuvre . allInstances->forall(p : ProhibitedManoeuvre I 
self . viaJunction = p . viaJunction implies self .from <> p.from) 

This constraint shows signs of imbalance: there is an implicit looping over 
all instances of RestrictedManoeuvre, whereas for ProhibitedManoeuvre the 
loop is expressed explicitly, using the undesirable alllnstances construct^ We 
would like to use this built-in language construct for all classes that occur in a 

^ In OCL specifications it is explicitly said that the use of alllnstances 

is problematic and is discouraged in most cases. 
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constraint. This issue was introduced in klKRM . where they propose to allow 
multiple type names after the keyword context. We adopted a different notation, 
illustrated in the new version below of the example constraint: 

RestrictedManoeuvre . viaJunction = ProhibitedMcinoeuvre . viaJunction 
implies RestrictedManoeuvre . from <> ProhibitedManoeuvre . from 

We use the name of the class of the conceptual model to denote the context 
and at the same time as the contextual instance. Note that as a result of this 
notation the reserved word self becomes obsolete. 

3.3 Constraints on Multiple Instances 

Class invariants in the original OCL specifications are meant principally to allow 
manipulation of one instance of a class at a time 0 whereas our quality constraints 
require access to more than one instance of the same class at the same time 
in order to express some characteristic about them. The following constraint 
exemplifies this (see class diagram on Fig.0): 

Constraint. Every airport which is in relation with an airline-access, shall also 
be related to an entry-point of this airline- access. Consequently, this airline- 
access itself relates to at least one entry-point. 

The services Airport, AirlineAccess and EntryPoint are related through 
some ServiceBelongingToService relationships. More specifically, a first one 
connects Airport and AirlineAccess. The constraint expresses that this should 
imply the connection by means of a second ServiceBelongingToService be- 
tween Airport and EntryPoint of the AirlineAccess. The last two services are 
in turn connected by a third relationship. The main context of this constraint is 
the class ServiceBelongingToService. However, this constraint involves three 
different instances of this class, which cannot be expressed gracefully, as is shown 
below: 

ServiceBelongingToService . alllnstances->exists (si I 

ServiceBelongingToService . alllnstances->exists (s2 I 

ServiceBelongingToService . alllnstances->exists (s3 I 
<expression with si s2 s3>) ) ) 

Again, the undesirable explicit iteration over all instances with alllnstances 
is required because different instances need to be referred to in the same con- 
straint. Therefore we propose the introduction of identifiers in the context of a 
constraint. The syntax we adopt is0 

constraint :: ('id' idDecl 'in')? exp 

idDecl :: <name> (',' <name>)* (':' <type>)? '=' exp (';' idDecl)* 

It is however possible to refer to multiple instances of a same class, but this can only 
be achieved in a complex way using the undesirable construct alllnstcuices. 

® Syntax definitions are given in extended BNF. 
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An identifier consists of a name, an initial value, and an optional type. 
The identifier can be referred to several times within a constraint by means 
of its name, thus accessing its value. This value cannot be altered since con- 
straints are side-effect free due to their declarative nature. The initial value 
of an identifier can be any valid OCL expression, including navigation paths 
such as Manoeuvre . contains->first and Manoeuvre . contains->select (m I 
m. oclIsTypeOf (RoadElement) ) . 

Consequently, the previous constraint can be expressed as follows: 

id si, s2, s3 : ServiceBelongingToService in 
<expression with si s2 s3> 

Note that our notion of identifiers closely resembles that of the let expression 
presented in jCHH-l-9(^ and adopted in the specification of OCL 1.3 [ITTMT.I .3j 
It is not clear though if this construct can only be used as an abstraction and 
reference mechanism for expressions that are used more than once in a constraint, 
or if the semantics also allows it to express constraints about different instances 
of the same class, as does our approach. 

In any case, our syntax adaptation is equally suited to name a repeated 
expression in a particular constraint and refer to it in this constraint. This avoids 
repeatedly writing long and complicated navigation paths, an advantage when 
trying to reduce the complexity and length of constraints, and thus the chance 
of making mistakes. 

3.4 Dot and Arrow Notations 

In |KW99j and flTMId ..3j navigation through elements of a model is achieved 
through navigation paths using dot and arrow notations. Associations or at- 
tributes on a class in the user-defined model are accessed through the 
dot notation as in the following expressions: Manoeuvre . contains, 

RoadElement . end Junction, etc. OCL contains a set of predefined classes and 
corresponding operations. Examples of these operations are attributes and 
supertypes defined on OclType, whose instances are all the types (user-defined 
or predefined) existing in the UML model, and oclIsTypeOf defined on OclAny 
which is the superclass of all types. Another category of predefined OCL classes 
is the Collection hierarchy. This class and its subclasses Set, Sequence and 
Bag, have predefined operations such as size and isEmpty, but also for instance 
select and forall which iterate on all elements of a Collection. Inconsis- 
tency results from the fact that the notation for applying operations from the 
Collection hierarchy is the arrow operator, whereas for the other predefined 
operations it is also the dot operator. 

Therefore it is complicated to distinguish when an OCL predefined operation 
or a user-defined property is used. The fact that many OCL predefined classes 
or operations have a prefix Ocl highlights this. 

We adopted a more consistent notation, which is easier to understand for 
users of OCL, and easier to evaluate. Our notation stresses the difference be- 
tween user-defined and predefined properties by using the dot notation to express 
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navigations from the former and the arrow notation from the latter, even if it 
does not concern an instance of the Collection hierarchy. 

3.5 Accumulators 

The accumulator concept, used in the predefined iterate operation for itera- 
tions over a Collection, lacks a clear definition in fKWQg| and ITTMTd ,3| For 
this reason we adopted the following syntax for the single parameter 
oclExpression of this iterate operation: 

oclExpression :: <name> <name>)* accumulator ’I’ expression 

accumulator :: ’ <name> <type>)? ’ = ’ expression ’ 

accumulator is assigned an initial value before the iteration mechanism. 
Then for each iteration step, the result of the evaluation of the expression fol- 
lowing the horizontal bar is assigned to the accumulator. At the end of all the 
iterations, the current value of the accumulator is returned as the result of the 
evaluation of the iterate operation. 

Our experience highlighted the fact that accumulators are necessary for con- 
text propagation in iterations. However accumulators must be expressed with a 
procedural-like syntax which definitely contrasts with the relatively intuitive and 
declarative way to write constraints with OCL. The following example presents 
a constraint where the use of an accumulator is needed. In the same time it 
shows that such a constraint requires a procedural-like syntax, thus loosing part 
of the intuitiveness and declarativity of OCL. 

Constraint. The set of road- elements which a manoeuvre refers to is eontin- 
uous, meaning that it is an ordered set of road-elements and that eaeh road- 
element, except for the last, has exactly one junction in common with the fol- 
lowing road- element. 

id res = Manoeuvre . contains in 
res->subSequence(2 ,res->size) ->iterate ( item 

[path = Sequence{res->at (1) . endJunction}] I 

if path->isEmpty 
then Sequencef} 
else 

if item.beginJunction = path->last 
then path->append( item. endJunction) 
else 

if item. endJunction = path->last 
then path->append( item. begin Junction) 
else Sequencef} 
endif 

endif 

endif ) ->notEmpty 
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As presented in Fig. 0 a Manoeuvre refers to a sequence of RoadElements 
through the association contains, and each RoadElement has two extremities 
(start Junction and endJunction). We iterate over this sequence (except its 
first RoadElement, which is the starting point), to check if each of its elements 
(represented by the identifier item) have a shared extremity with the previous 
one. The accumulator path is used to store the continuous sequence of shared 
extremities already encountered. Particularly, path->last is the extremity of 
the previous RoadElement that should be shared with the current element. Con- 
sequently, either the beginJunction, either the endJunction of the current 
element must be equal to this extremity, otherwise the continuity is broken. 
When the continuity is broken, a null sequence (Sequence! }) is assigned to the 
accumulator path. For simplification we suppose here that we know that the 
first RoadElement of the sequence is linked to the second by its end junction. 

4 Evaluating Constraints 

In this section we explore the main issues of evaluating constraints which are 
expressed using our modified version of OCL (as proposed in Sect. 0. For a 
further description of OCL evaluation issues, we refer to IHHkhSI . 



4.1 Checking Navigations Paths 

OCL constraints make extensive use of navigation path expressions, referring to 
associations, attributes or methods described in the UML class diagrams of the 
conceptual model. For this reason an important issue in constraint evaluation 
is the checking of navigation path validity against the conceptual model. Such 
checking must actually be done statically, in order to avoid run-time interrup- 
tions of costly quality routines due to type errors. 

Whereas classical 00-language type checking is typically performed through 
the checking of property names, return types and parameter types, the type 
checking on OCL constraints is based on checking navigation paths against asso- 
ciations described in the conceptual model (according to role names, association 
cardinalities, etc.). Note however that dot and arrow notations, in the way we 
adopted them (see Sect. 13.41 . involve a simple mechanism of navigation path 
checking. When type checking a constraint, a property of an expression accessed 
using the dot notation is checked in the user-defined conceptual model in UML 
(for searching the specified property, its return type, etc.). In a similar way, an 
operation of an expression accessed using the arrow notation is checked in the 
UML class diagram of the predefined OCL types. 

4.2 Evaluating Constraints on Multiple Classes 

As explained in Sect. 13.21 our OCL can be used for expressing constraints on 
several classes. The mechanism of evaluating an OCL constraint depends on the 
number of classes it involves. Based on the checking of navigation paths, classes 
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involved can be identified. The constraint evaluation is achieved in as many 
evaluation loops as the number of classes involved. Evaluation loops are nested 
loops which aim to evaluate the given OCL constraint for each permutation of 
the instances of the classes involved, as shown in the following example: 

RestrictedManoeuvre . viaJunction = ProhibitedMcinoeuvre . viaJunction 
implies RestrictedManoeuvre . from <> ProhibitedManoeuvre . from 

In such case, the constraint will be evaluated through two evaluation loops, 
the first one over the RestrictedManoeuvre instances, and the second one, 
nested within the first one, over the ProhibitedManoeuvre instances. For each 
loop iteration the constraint will be evaluated with the current pair of instances. 



4.3 Evaluating Constraints with Identifiers 

Constraints with identifiers (as presented in Sect. Ol) are evaluated through the 
same evaluation loop mechanism. Evaluation of a constraint with identifiers is 
equivalent to the evaluation of that same constraint with the references to the 
identifiers within the constraint textually replaced by their value. For instance, 
the constraint below will be evaluated in exactly the same way as the constraint 
given in Sect. D 21 

id rm = RestrictedManoeuvre ; pm = ProhibitedManoeuvre in 
rm. viaJunction = pm. viaJunction implies rm.from <> pm. from 

However, when having two or more global identifiers with the same initial 
value, as in the following example, the evaluation mechanism is slightly different. 

id rel, re2 = RoadElement in 

<some_constraint_using_rel_and_re2> 

Evaluation of such a constraint will be achieved through two nested evalu- 
ation loops, each over all instances of the class RoadElement. The reason for 
having two identifiers (rel and re2) with the same value (RoadElement) is to 
be able to refer to two instances of the same class which are guaranteed to be 
distinct . 



5 Advanced Adaptations to OCL 

We already proposed some syntactic modifications to OCL and defined infor- 
mally their procedural semantics. However we plan some further modifications 
that will simplify the process of writing and reusing quality constraints on geo- 
graphic data, by introducing constraint referencing and composition as well as 
parametric constraints. 
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5.1 Referencing Constraints 

In OCL specifications [IJMM .S'! . a constraint name can optionally be written 
after the inv keyword. Because we chose to not link explicitly a context to 
each constraint, we had to replace this way of naming a constraint. That is the 
reason why we propose a mechanism for naming each constraint within its OCL 
definition. Sections E3 and 15.31 will highlight the interest of referencing such 
names in other OCL constraints. 

The naming mechanism is compulsory for each constraint definition and is 
done through the following syntax^ 

constraint : : <name> ’ : ’ constraintBody 

The following constraint illustrates the naming mechanism: 

A restaurant-service shall always be referred to by a service-belonging-to- 
service relationship in which the other object is an entry-point 

entryPointBelongsToRestaurant : 

id s = ServiceBelongingToService . services in 

s->select(sl I sl->oclIsTypeOf (Restaurant) )->notEmpty implies 
s->select(s2 I s2->oclIsType0f (EntryPoint) )->notEmpty 

5.2 Parametric Constraints 

Let’s consider the three following constraints (see class diagram on Fig.lSJ: 

1- A restaurant- service shall always be referred to by a service- 
belonging-to-service relationship in which the other object is an entry- 
point 

2- An airline-access-service shall always be referred to by a service- 
belonging-to-service relationship in which the other object is an entry- 
point 

3- An airport- service shall always be referred to by a service-belonging- 
to-service relationship in which the other object is an entry-point 

Since only the class name changes, it is useful to factor it out of the OCL 
constraint definition, enabling us to write the OCL rule only once and reuse it 
with different classes. To achieve this we propose to have parametric OCL con- 
straints. As with C++ templates, such constraints take one or more parametric 
types as arguments that can be used in the OCL expressions composing the 
parametric constraint. 

It is important however to provide a way to bound the parametric types of a 
parametric constraint to avoid a defined parametric constraint from being used 



This is a simplified syntax. The complete syntax, allowing parametric constraints, 
will be presented in Sect. 13.21 
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with any parametric type. Inspired by PizztS |OW97j we specified a bounding 
mechanism for parametric types through a where clause. For instance, para- 
metric types can be bounded in the where clause using some predefined OCL 
operations such as supertypes (to get the direct superclasses of a class), name 
(to get the name of a class) or allSupertypes (to get all the ancestor classes 
of a class). Note that a where clause can only hold meta-constraints on the 
parametric types. 

The syntax for parametric constraints is given below: 



constraint 

parametrics 

whereExp 

parametric 



<name> parametrics? ’ : ’ constraintBody 

’<’ <parametric> <paramietric>) * ’>’ whereExp? 

’where’ expression 

ii(gii '*3^'* — ” 2 ” ( I I I ” ” )* 



The following example shows the OCL definition of a parametric constraint 
that can be used for the three constraints given at the beginning of this subsec- 
tion: 



entryPointBelongsToService<@param> 
where @param->supertypes->includes (Service) : 
id s = ServiceBelongingToService . services in 
s->select(sl I sl->oclIsTypeOf (Oparam) )->notEmpty implies 
s->select(s2 I s2->oclIsType0f (EntryPoint) )->notEmpty 

The where clause of this example specifies that the parametric type of the 
constraint (Sparam) must be a direct subclass of the class Service. 

To obtain a concrete constraint out of a parametric constraint, its parametric 
type(s) must be filled in. This can be done within a new OCL constraint by 
referencing the parametric constraint with the 7« symbol. For instance, the first 
of the three previous constraints is obtained as follows: 

entryPointBelongsToRestaurant : 
°/oentryPointBelongsToService<Restaurant> 

Checking the validity of such an expression will be achieved by evaluating 
the where clause of the parametric constraint with the Restauraint type. 

We can construct an OCL constraint that can be evaluated by textually 
assigning the parametric type of the constraint to a given type. This means that 
the above constraint is equivalent to: 

entryPointBelongsToRestaurant : 

id s = ServiceBelongingToService . services in 

s->select(sl I sl->ocllsTypeOf (Restauraint) )->notEmpty implies 
s->select(s2 I s2->ocllsType0f (EntryPoint) )->notEmpty 

^ Pizza is an extension to Java, which offers parametric and bounded parametric types. 
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5.3 Constraints Composition 

In geographic data quality, quality constraints are often reused or grouped to- 
gether. Composing existing quality constraints reduces copy-pasting, or rewrit- 
ing of parts or entire OCL constraints. With the referencing mechanism intro- 
duced in the previous subsection, it becomes relatively straightforward to realise 
constraint composition. As explained before, existing constraints can indeed be 
reused within any OCL expression by referencing them with the °L symbol. 

For instance we can compose the three constraints of the previous subsection 
into a more general one as follows: 

entryPointBelongsToAllServices : 

"/oentryPointBelongsToService<Restauraiit> 

and 

y«entryPointBelongsToService<AirlineAccess> 

and 

y«entryPointBelongsToService<Airport> 

This is a basic example of an and composition, but more complicated com- 
positions can be created, using the full expressive power of OCL. 

It is important to note that composite constraints are always independently 
evaluated, i.e. only their final result is used to compose the final constraint. This 
mechanism enables powerful features for reusing or grouping constraints. 

6 Conclusion 

6.1 Ongoing Work 

We are currently applying the results presented in this paper to the develop- 
ment of an OCL evaluator. Our objective is to provide an efficient way for 
checking OCL constraints on the extensive geographic data of our industrial 
partner Tele Atlas. The resulting OCL evaluator will be integrated into a dis- 
tributed quality assurance system for the geographic data production process of 
Tele Atlas. 

6.2 Related Work 

UML is well suited for modelling on a conceptual level, as is described in 
EBZsng. Therefore, UML class diagrams, conforming to the principles of entity- 
relationship modelling, are frequently used for modelling domains that consist 
of large amounts of static knowledge. 

A body of work exists concerning OCL and its syntax and semantics per- 
formed by the Software and Systems Engineering Researeh Group at the Uni- 
versity of Kent, Canterbury [iHHKPg] ICHH-l-93 ^CKI!.99IJ . A few other research 
groups and companies are working on OCL improvements. The Klasse Objecten 
holds pointers to most of these projects. 
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6.3 Conclusion 

This paper reports on the exploitation of OCL to describe quality ensuring 
constraints on a domain which is essentially knowledge-oriented. This domain is 
represented at a conceptual level by means of UML class diagrams. The source 
of inspiration for this work is the domain of geographic data where constraints 
embody criteria for the integrity and well-formedness, in other words quality of 
the vast amount of knowledge. 

Although this use of OCL results in an explicit, high-level and unambiguous 
description of the quality constraints, some adaptations to the syntax and seman- 
tics, and some additional language constructs were necessary. Once more, these 
adaptations originated and were established in the domain of geographic data. 
Nevertheless they are of a general kind and therefore applicable in other domains 
that require conceptual modelling of extensive amounts of domain knowledge, 
enriched with quality ensuring constraints. Examples of such domains are broad- 
cast management for television and radio stations, and resource schedulers, for 
instance for the management of passengers, cargo, transport and so on at airports 
and railways. 
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Abstract. Lower prices, shorter product cycles, and the customer indi- 
vidual production of highly variant products are the main reasons for the 
success of product conhguration systems in various application domains 
(telecommunication industry, automotive industry, computer industry). 
In this paper we show how to employ UML in order to design complex 
conhguration knowledge bases. We introduce the notion of contextual 
diagrams in order to cope with the intrinsic complexity of conhgura- 
tion knowledge. Since domain experts mostly think in terms of contexts, 
this approach leads to a more intuitive way of modeling conhguration 
knowledge. 



1 Introduction 

The mass customization paradigm m created big challenges for the develop- 
ment of software supporting the product development process. A successful ap- 
proach to master these challenges is to employ knowledge-based systems with 
domain specific, high level, formal description languages which allow a clear sep- 
aration between domain knowledge and inference knowledge. Especially product 
configuration systems are increasingly applied for supporting product develop- 
ment processes. However, these systems are not integrated in the industrial soft- 
ware development process and their representation formalisms are not under- 
standable for domain experts. In order to meet these challenges we propose the 
employment of the Unified Modeling Language (UML [ED]) as domain specific 
notation for a conceptual design of configuration knowledge bases which can au- 
tomatically be translated into the representation formalism of the corresponding 
configurator. The application of UML is motivated by the wide spread use of 
the language, the high degree of understandability, the extendability for domain 
specific purposes, and the availability of a build-in constraint language which 
allows the definition of complex constraints. 

A configuration task can be characterized through a set of components, a de- 
scription of their properties (attributes and their domains), available connection 
points (ports), and constraints on legal configurations. Given some customer 
requirements, the result of computing a configuration is a set of components. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <CUMLl;:^ 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 240— 2000. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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corresponding attribute valuations, and connections satisfying all constraints 
and the customer requirements. In order to enable the construction of product 
models in UML we have defined a profile which contains domain-specific mod- 
eling concepts including the corresponding well-formedness rules. Furthermore, 
we have defined a set of translation rules which allow the automatic translation 
of the conceptual representation into an executable logic representation 0, M 
based on the component port model E3, El- 

The proposed development process for configuration knowledge bases is shown 
in Figure 1. First, a conceptual model of the configurable product is designed 
in UML (1). After syntactic checks on the correct usage of the concepts, the 
resulting model is non-ambiguously translated into logical sentences (2) which 
can be exploited by a general configuration engine for computing product config- 
urations. The resulting knowledge base is validated by the domain expert using 
test runs on examples (3). A valid configuration knowledge base is employed in 
productive use (4). 




customer requirements 



Fig. 1. Configuration system development process 

Designing configuration knowledge bases using a conceptual modeling lan- 
guage combined with the automatic translation into an executable logic repre- 
sentation results in significant reductions of development efforts. However, when 
applying our approach for representing complex configuration knowledge bases, 
we have made the experience that the structuring mechanisms provided by UML 
do not suffice. In order to improve the understandability and maintainability of 
configuration models we introduce the notion of contextual diagram^, which 
provide a means for structuring the domain knowledge in a more intuitive way. 

The paper is organized as follows. After giving a simple example for model- 
ing configuration knowledge bases using UML (Section 2) we briefly discuss the 
properties of a configuration task and give a formal definition which is further 
used as basis for translating UML models (Section 3). In the following we mo- 
tivate the usage of contextual diagrams by showing the limits of conventional 



1 



This notion of context must not be confused with an OCL context. 
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structuring mechanisms provided by UML. Furthermore, we give an example for 
the construction of contextual diagrams (Section 4). In Section 5 we show how 
to translate contextual diagrams into a logic representation discussed in Section 
3. Finally, Sections 6 and 7 contain related work and conclusions. 



2 Building Configuration Models Using UML 

Figure 2 shows how a configurable product can be modeled using an UML class 
diagram. Such a diagram describes the generic product structure, i.e. all possible 
variants of the product. The set of possible products is restricted through a 
set of constraints which relate to customer requirements, technical restrictions, 
economic factors, and restrictions according to the production process. Figure 
2 shows how UML can be employed for modeling configurable products using 
the built-in extension mechanisms (stereotypes). A configuration model created 
with the defined concepts can automatically be translated into an executable 
logic representatiorQ. 

For presentation purposes we introduce a simplified model of a configurable 
car as working example. We use standard UML concepts as well as newly in- 
troduced domain-specific stereotypes, whereby their usage is restricted through 
OCL constraints (Object Constraint Language) in the UML metamodel. The 
basic structure of the product is modeled using classes, generalization and aggre- 
gation of the well-defined parts (component-types) the final product can consist 
of. The applicability of these object-oriented concepts for configuration prob- 
lems has been shown in m- The following modeling concepts (represented as 
stereotypes) are typical for the product configuration domain [^].- component 
types, resources, and ports are stereotyped classes, connections and compatibil- 
ity constraints are stereotyped relations, requires, produces, and consumes are 
stereotyped dependencies. 

— Component types Component types represent parts the final product can 
be built of. They are characterized by attributes (e.g. the component type 
lights is characterized by the attribute color) . 

— Generalization Component types with a similar structure are arranged in 
a generalization hierarchjQ. 

— Aggregation Aggregations between components represented by part-of struc- 
tures state a range of how many subparts an aggregate can consist of. Within 
the configuration domain the part of concept has the following semantics. A 
component is either a compositional part of another component, i.e. it must 
not be part of another component, or it is a non-composite (shared) part, 
i.e. the component can be shared between different components. 

— Resources, produces, and consumes Parts of a configuration problem 
can be seen as a resource balancing task, where some of the component types 
produce some resource and others consume a resource (e.g. a radio represents 
a consumer of the resource battery). 



2 



A detailed discussion on the translation rules is given in [Bi, m- 
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— Ports and connections In addition to the amount and types of the dif- 
ferent components also the product topology may be of interest in a final 
configuration, i.e. how the components are interconnected to each other. 
Ports represent connection points between connected components. E.g. a 
radio power supply must be connected to the battery. 

— Compatibility and requirements relations Some types of components 
cannot be used in the same final configuration - they are incompatible (e.g. 
a 4-wheel gearing is incompatible with a diesel engine). In other cases, the 
existence of one component type requires the existence of another special 
type in the configuration (e.g. an automatic gearing requires an otto engine). 

— Additional modeling concepts and constraints Constraints on the 
product model, which can not be expressed graphically, are formulated using 
the language OCL (Object Constraint Language), which is an integral part 
of UML. As it is done for the graphical modeling concepts, OCL expressions 
are translated into a logical representation executable by the configuration 
engin^. The discussed modeling concepts have shown to cover a wide range 
of application areas for configuration ini. Despite this, some application ar- 
eas may have a need for special modeling concepts not covered so far. To 
introduce a new modeling concept a new stereotype has to be defined. Its 
semantics for the configuration domain must be defined by stating the facts 
and constraints induced to the logic theory when using the concept. 




Fig. 2. Simple configuration model of a car 

® Note that the car type in Figure 2 could also be represented in a generalization 
hierarchy. 

A detailed discussion on the translation of OCL expressions can be found in j^. 
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After having defined the configurable product, the actual configuration can 
take place. The user (the customer) specifies the requirements for the actual vari- 
ant of the product. Let {color:red, type:city, equipment: standard, engine:diesel} 
be the customer requirements. The configuration system selects a 2-wheel gear- 
ing since a diesel engine is incompatible with a 4~wheel gearing as well as with 
an automatic gearing {automatic gearing requires an otto engine). Furthermore, 
a set of yellow lights and one accessoire (not further refined in this example) are 
added to the configuration. 

3 Configuration Task 

The following definition of a configuration task is based on a consistency-based 
approach. A configuration problem can be seen as a logic theory that describes 
a component library, a set of constraints, and customer requirements. Compo- 
nents are described by attributes and ports. Ports are used as connection points 
between components. The result of a configuration task is a set of components, 
their attribute values, and connections that satisfy the logic theory. This model 
has proven to be simple and powerful to describe general configuration prob- 
lems and serves as a basis for configuration systems as well as for representing 
technical systems in general US], [E3], pj. 

The formulation of a configuration problem can be based on two sets of logic 
sentences, namely DD (domain description) and SRS (System Requirements 
Specification) . We restrict the form of the logical sentences to a subset of range 
restricted first-order-logic with a set extension and interpreted function symbols. 
In order to assure decidability, we restrict the term-depth to a fixed number. 

DD includes the description of the different component types {types), named 
ports {ports), and attributes {attributes) with their domains {dom). 

The DD of the car configuration model of Figure 2 is represented as follows: 

types = {car, accessoires, gearing, engine, 4-wheel, automatic, 2-wheel, otto, 
diesel, 1,4 16V, 1,9 16V, lights}. 

attributes(car) = {color, type, equipment, fuel}. ... 

dom(car, color)= {red, green, black}. ... 

ports(car) = {accessoires-port, gearing-port, engine-port, lights-port}Q 

ports(engine) = {car-port}. ... 

Additionally, constraints are included, reducing the possibilities of allowed 
combinations of components, connections and value instantiations. 

SRS includes the user requirements on the product which should be con- 
figured. These user requirements are the input for the concrete configuration 
task. 

The configuration result is described through sets of logical sentences {COMPS, 
ATTRS, and CONNS). In these sets, the employed components, the attribute 
values (parameters), and the established connections are represented. 

® The part of relationship between components is translated into connections between 
component ports in the logical representation. 
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— COMPS is a set of literals of the form type(c,t). t is included in the set 
of types defined in DD. The constant c represents the identification for a 
component. 

— CONNS is a set of literals of the form conn(cl,pl,c2,p2). cl and c2 are 
component identifications from COMPS, pi (p2) is a port of the component 
cl (c2). 

— ATTRS is a set of literals of the form val(c,a,v), where c is a component- 
identification, a is an attribute of that component, and v is the actual value 
of the attribute (selected out of the domain of the attribute). 

Example for a configuration result: 

type(cl, car), 
type (al, accessoires). 
type(gl, 2-wheel). 
type(el, diesel). 
type(ll, lights). 

conn(cl, accessoires-port, al, car-port). 
conn(cl, gearing-port, gl, car-port). 
conn(cl, engine-port, el, car-port). 
conn(cl, lights-port, II, car-port). 

Based on these definitions, we are able to specify precisely the concept of a 
consistent configuration: 

Definition (Consistent Configuration) If {DD, SRS) is a configuration 
problem and COMPS, CONNS, and ATTRS represent a configuration result, 
then the configuration is consistent exactly iff DD U SRS U COMPS U CONNS 
U ATTRS can be satisfied. 

Additionally we have to specify that COMPS includes all required com- 
ponents, CONNS describes all required connections, and ATTRS includes a 
complete value assignment to all variables in order to achieve a complete eonfig- 
uration. 

This is accomplished by additional logical sentences which can be generated 
using DD, COMPS, CONNS, and ATTRS. A configuration, which is consistent 
and complete w.r.t. the domain description and the customer requirements, is 
called a valid configuration. A detailed formal exposition is given in M- 

Using this component port formalism the following sentence can be derived 
expressing the requires relation between automatic gearing and otto engin^: 

type(IDl, automatic) A type(ID2, car) A conn(IDl, car-port, ID2, gearing-port) => 

3 IDS type(ID3, otto) A conn(ID3, car-port, ID2, engine-port). 

The incompatible relation between a 4-wheel gearing and a diesel engine can 
be translated as follows: 

type(IDl, 4-wheel) A type(ID2, diesel) A conn(IDl, car-port, IDS, gearing-port) A 
type(ID3, car) A conn(ID2, car-port, IDS, engine-port) => false. 



A detailed discussion on the translation rules can be found in P]. 
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The reason for applying the component port model as formal representation 
of UML configuration models lies in the direct executability of this representation 
in various configuration systems (e.g. m, El)- 

In addition to the constraints derived from the UML model of Figure 2 fur- 
ther constraints are derived, e.g. if component X is connected to component Y 
then component Y is connected to component X too, or one port can be connected 
to exactly one other port, or components have a unique type. These constraints 
are called application independent constraints, which can automatically be gen- 
erated from the domain description (DD). 

In order to express constraints not representable graphically (using the con- 
cepts presented in Section 2), OCL constraints can be employed. These con- 
straints often concern different model classes sometimes stored in different pack- 
ages. The maintenance of these constraints becomes difficult, even if only a small 
set of constraints is formulated in the model (see Figure 3). The definition and 
maintenance of textually represented constraints is a real challenge for the knowl- 
edge engineer as well as the technical expert, whereas graphical representations 
significantly enhance the flexibility regarding human computer interaction and 
consequently reduce development and maintenance costs. In order to improve 
knowledge acquisition of such constraints we introduce the notion of contextual 
diagrams which will be presented in the next section. The idea is to divide the 
configuration model into different contexts in which different constraints must 
hold, e.g. if the customer selects a car of type baseline, the gearing must be of 
type automatic (see constraint Cl in Figure 3). The expression gearing must be 
of type automatic must hold, if a car of type baseline is selected, i.e. it must 
only hold in the context car is of type baseline. These kinds of constraints can 
be expressed graphically by their specification in a separate diagram denoted as 
contextual diagram, which is itself an UML class diagram. The argument for the 
application of contextual diagrams lies in the user centered knowledge acquisi- 
tion support and in the reduction of textual constraints in the model. In order 
to represent the dependency between different contextual diagrams a diagram 
hierarchy must be introduced. 

In the following sections we show how to employ contextual diagrams as 
structuring mechanism for modeling complex (configuration) knowledge bases. 

4 Building Contextual Diagrams 

UML packages and views primarily support the grouping of model elements not 
regarding the structure of complex constraints as shown in Figure 3. In order to 
tackle this challenge we propose the notion of contextual diagrams (representing 
contexts^) , which allow the organization of (configuration) knowledge in a more 
intuitive way. The notion of context has been discussed in different research 
areas Q], [O], ii]> [E]> in] using quite different interpretations. An overview of 
different interpretations of the notion of context can be found in 

^ We assume that contextual diagrams and the corresponding contexts are denoted 
by the same name. 
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Fig. 3. Car model with additional sales constraints (defined in OCL) 

Our interpretation of context is similar the the notion of context defined by 
McCarthy [ Lh^ . who proposes a formalism ist(c,p) in order to define a context c, 
in which the proposition p must hold, i.e. p is true in c. 

Definition (context) A context c is a tuple (Free, Expr), which is to be 
taken as assertion that Expr is true if Free holds, i.e. Frec^Expr. Free denotes 
a conjunction of logical expressions Freci, Expr either denotes a set of logical 
expressions Expri, or denotes a further context c’ represented by the tuple (Free’, 
Expr’). 

Following this definition we are able to construct a hierarchy of contextual 
diagrams (UML class diagrams), in which each contextual diagram c^ either 
represents the root of the hierarchy, or is derived from a contextual diagram 
Cj (ci yf Cj); Figure 4 shows a simple context hierarchy consisting of the root 
context Croat and the derived contexts Cbaseiine, c sport, and Cdty Free and Expr 
of the context Cbaseiine can be expressed as OCL constraints as follows^ 

CbaseUne= { {car.type =’ baseline', 

Preci 



® Note, that in many cases (also in this example) the designer of the configuration 
model does not have to formulate the constraints textually. 
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{car.accessoires size ^ 0 and car.accessoires size < 2)), 

' , ' 

Expr^ 

gearing .isOclT ype{autoniatic), 

ExpV2 

engine. isOclType{otto)} 

Expr^ 

The constraints given in the example can be entered graphically as shown 
in Figure 5. First, the designer simply formulates the precondition of the new 
context Ci - in this case by reducing the domain of the attribute type, i.e. type: 
baseline. After having defined the precondition (Free) of the new context Ci, 
the designer enters a set of constraints (Expr) for Ci - in this case the domain 
of the engine type is reduced to otto (selection of type otto), the gearing type 
to automatic (selection of type automatic), and the multiplicity of the part of 
relationship between car and accessoires to 0..2 (upper bound of multiplicity 
reduced to 2). 



Precondition for context 




Expr,: car.accessoires->size<=2 and 

car.accessoires->size>=0 < 

Expr^: gearing.isOoiTypeOf(automatic) Expression for context a , 

Exprj! engine.isOciTypeOf(otto) 

Fig. 4. A simple context hierarchy 

Assuming that the contextual diagram Croat exists, a contextual diagram Ci 
{ci yf Croat) is Constructed as follows (see Figure 6). 

1. Select an existing contextual diagram Cj. 

2. Define a precondition Preci for c^. Preconditions can either be defined graph- 
ically by specialization of classes of Cj, by restriction of the multiplicity of 
classes of Cj, or restriction of attribute domains of Cj. Furthermore, a pre- 
condition can be formulated as OCL expression. 

3. Add the additional expressions Expvi valid in Ci by specialization of classes of 
Cj, by restriction of the multiplicity of classes of Cj, by restriction of attribute 
domains of Cj, or by using the following concepts presented in Section 2 
(requires, incompatible, produces, consumes, connected). Furthermore, Exprt 
can be formulated as OCL expression. 

4. Derive the new contextual diagram Ci, i.e. represent only the selected (spe- 
cialized) classes, relevant multiplicities, attribute domains, and constraints 
(also including additionally added constraints). 
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Fig. 5. Building the context ctaseiine 



Note, that a contextual diagram can contain only classes, attributes, gen- 
eralization hierarchies, part of relations, and multiplicities, which were already 
defined in the diagram of the root context, i.e. no additional elements can be 
added in the context Ci (ct ^ Croat)- We impose this restriction since our goal is 
the structuring of constraints belonging to a given component hierarchy, which 
is defined in the root context. 

Following the above rules we are able to construct a contextual diagram for 
the context Cbaseiine &s follows. 

1. The existing contextual diagram Croot is selected. 

2. A precondition (Free) for the new context Cbaseiine is formulated. In this 
example this is done by reducing the domain of the attribute type to baseline 
(see Figure 5). 

3. The designer defines a set of restrictions (Expr) for Cbaseiine, namely at most 
two accessoires (not further refined in this example) can be part of the 
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configuration, the gearing must be of type automatic, and the engine unit 
must be of type otto. 

4. The new contextual diagram Ci can be derived (see Figure 5). 

We assume that graphically entered expressions of (Free, Expr) are internally 
stored as OCL constraints, which are further used in order to derive a compo- 
nent port representation of the contextual diagram. Figure 4 shows the entered 
selections represented as OCL constraints. 

After having defined Free and Expr, a corresponding contextual diagram 
Cbaseiine Can be derived. This diagram can be used for the construction of further 
contextual diagrams inside CbaseHne- 



5 Translating Contextual Diagrams into Logic 

In order to translate contextual diagrams into our logic representation (com- 
ponent port representation discussed in Section 3), the following rules must be 
considered: 

1. Let Croat be the root contextual diagram representing our configuration 
model. Then DD of Croat is derived conforming the translation rules given 
in 0, P], i-e. Croat is translated into the component port represention. 

2. All additional expressions added in a contextual diagram Ci (ci ^ Croat) are 
translated as follows. Let Free be a conjunction of preconditions defined for 
Ci, and Expr a set of expressions defined for Ct. Then Ci is translated as 
follows: Free => Expr, i.e. V Exprt G Expr (Frec^Expri) is added to DD. 
Furthermore, if Ci is a subcontext of a context Cj with preconditions Free’, 
then Ci is translated as follows: Frec’^ (Frec^Expr). 

Example: translation of the context CbaseUne 
Freci'. car.type=”baseline” 

Expri'. car.accessoires^size<2 and car.accessoires^size>0 
Expr 2 : gearing. isOclTypeOf (automatic) 

Expr^: engine. isOclTypeOf(otto) 
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Conform to Ctaseiine, i-G. Preci ^ (Expi'i A Expi'2 A Expi'3) must be trans- 
lated into the component port representation. An alternative representation of 
the implication is the following: (^Preci V Expi'i) A (^Preci V Expr2) A (^Preci 
V Exprs), i.e. (Preci Expi'i) A (Preci ^ Expr2) A (Preci Expra). The 
component port representation for these constraints valid in Cbaseiine is the fol- 
lowing: 

type(X, car) A val(X, type, baseline) => 
parts(X, accessoires, Count) A (Count < 2) A (Count > 0). 
type(X, car) A val(X, type, baseline) A type(Y, gearing) A 
conn(X, gearing-port, Y, car-port) => type(Y, automatic). 
type(X, car) A val(X, type, baseline) A type(Y, engine) A 
conn(X, engine-port, Y, car-port) => type(Y, otto). 

Note, that the generated sentences belong to one single DD. The automatic 
generation of the knowledge base is done by traversing the derived context hierar- 
chy, translating the contextual diagrams into the component port representation, 
and adding the result to DD. 

In order to support the debbugging of knowledge bases we propose a consistency- 
based formalism (model-based diagnosis) discussed in |^, where the constraints 
in the generated configuration knowledge base are interpreted as components 
which are diagnosed in order to find contradicting components. The resulting 
diagnoses are presented to the user indicating the corresponding classes in the 
conceptual configuration model. 



6 Related Work 

The formalization of the semantics of conceptual modeling languages like OMT 
[IHT|. UML go] and OCL is an actual research area 0, 0, 0. These formal- 
izations are mostly based on mathematical models and specification languages. 
The work is focused on getting precise definitions of the employed concepts for 
general models. In order to support the graphical representation of complex 
constraints m propose the notion of constraint diagrams, which are basically 
extensions of Venn Diagrams. We view our work as complementary, since our 
goal is to generate formal descriptions which can be interpreted by logic-based 
problem solvers restricted to a special domain (solvers based on the logic rep- 
resentation discussed in Section 3 ). However, the consideration of the concepts 
presented in could be useful for our work in order to provide additional 
modeling concepts for configuration domains. 

There is a long history in developing configuration tools in knowledge-based 
systems (see [EJ)- However, the automated generation of logic-based knowledge 
bases by exploiting a formal definition of standard design descriptions like UML 
has not been discussed so far. Comparable research has been done in the fields 
of automated and knowledge-based Software Engineering, e.g. the derivation of 
programs in the Amphion [ iLfiJ project. 

Research dealing with knowledge representation in the configuration do- 
main regards declarative constraint representation as the basic representation 
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formalism, since the development and maintenance of rule-based systems like 
Rl/XCON n have shown to be error-prone. Using declarative constraint repre- 
sentation is not enough since knowledge bases become increasingly complex so 
that conventional structuring mechanisms do not suffice. Conventional mecha- 
nisms for structuring knowledge bases in the configuration domain are described 
in 0. The notion of context has been discussed in several research areas using 
different interpretations depending on the application area. In a context is 
denoted as a higher order conceptual entity, which describes a group of concep- 
tual entities from a particular point of view. Rules and operations are provided 
to organize the manipulation of contexts. Furthermore, an example for the ap- 
plication of contexts in a cooperative document design environment is given, 
where documents represent collections of objects. In the notion of context 
is employed for supporting cooperative work in hypermedia design providing a 
set of context operations on hypermedial objects (e.g. editing, inquiry, attribute 
operations). Compared to these approaches we view our approach as comple- 
mentary, since our goal is to effectively support the knowledge acquisition for 
complex (configuration) knowledge bases not regarding any operations for com- 
bining different contexts (all contexts are translated into the same DD). In AI 
research the notion of context is interpreted in a different sense. uni denotes a 
context as an abstract object representing a particular meaning not true outside 
the context. Our approach applies these concepts in order to support knowledge 
acquisition for complex knowledge bases on a conceptual (UML) level, especially 
improving the representation of complex constraints in order to be understand- 
able for domain experts. Furthermore, an overview of different interpretations 
of context in the design area is given in j^. 

7 Conclusions 

Extensible standard design languages like UML are able to provide a basis for 
introducing and applying rigorous formal descriptions of application domains. 
This approach helps us to combine the advantages of various areas. First, high 
level formal description languages reduce the development time and effort sig- 
nificantly, because these descriptions are directly executable. Second, standard 
design languages like UML are far more comprehensible and are widely adopted 
in the established industrial software development process. We defined a logic- 
based formal semantics for UML constructs, which allows us to generate logical 
sentences and to process them by a problem solver. The intrinsic complexity 
of configuration knowledge requires the provision of concepts which effictively 
support the representation of complex constraints, i.e. support a graphical repre- 
sentation. We have shown how to represent and organize complex (configuration) 
knowledge bases using the concept of contextual diagrams which especially sup- 
port an understandable representation of complex constraints. 

Applying these concepts enables us to automate the generation of special- 
ized software applications and allows for rapid generation of prototypes. An 
improvement in the requirements engineering phase through short feedback cy- 
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cles is achieved. The design model is comprehensible for domain experts and can 
be adapted and validated without the need of specialists. Consequently, time and 
costs for the development and maintenance of product configuration systems can 
be reduced significantly. We chose product configuration systems because of the 
economic and technical relevance and the challenges to be tackled by software 
engineering of these systems. 
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Abstract. This paper overviews the status of UML (Unified Modeling 
Language) considered as a family of languages, and reviews critically various 
approaches to defining variants of UML within this family. 



1 The UML Family 

UML is very successful. We may reflect back to the time before UML, when there 
were several competing notations for object-oriented modelling and design, such as 
Object Modeling Technique (OMT) [1], Booch [2], OORAM [3], Syntropy [4] and 
many others. Although each of these approaches had its particular strengths and 
weaknesses, the sheer number of competing approaches was a major inhibitor to the 
ability of practitioners to understand each others' models, to get effective training in 
constructing models, and to exchange models. UML, introduced in 1997, has been 
rapidly and widely adopted and has almost completely superseded all of these earlier 
approaches. This demonstrates that the industry is more interested in a common 
modelling approach than in the particular philosophies that distinguished the earlier 
approaches from each other. 

Nonetheless, as the use of UML mounts we are recognising that UML is in fact a 
family of languages, rather than a single language. As UML develops and matures we 
may expect its variety of uses to continue to expand. Today UML is used for 
numerous purposes, including but not limited to: 

• diagrammatic depiction of program code: the UML models can be directly 
transformed into program code (typically in Java or C-H-) and (sometimes) vice- 
versa. This is the typical interpretation given to UML by popular CASE 
(Computer-Aided Software Engineering) tools. 

• precise declarative modelling of system behaviour (see e.g. Catalysis [5]). 

• diagrammatic depiction of directly-executable models, where an interpreter exists 
to execute the UML models directly (see e.g. the activities of the Action Semantics 
Consortium [6]). 

• hypermedia and website design (see e.g. Conallen's book [7] and the paper by 
Baumeister et al [8]). 

It is very clear that the semantics of UML cannot be exactly the same for all of 
these uses. This can be demonstrated, for example, by observing that the semantics of 
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inheritance for Java and C++ are different. Java makes a formal distinction between 
classes and interfaces and enforces different inheritance schemes on each (single 
inheritance for classes, multiple for interfaces), while C++ makes no such 
distinctions. If UML is to represent both Java and C++, the set of legal UML-C++ 
models and the set of legal UML-Java models must be different. The position of this 
paper is that there should be some way of representing these differences within the 
structure of UML itself, i.e. that UML-C++ and UML-Java are different (although 
similar) members of the UML language family. 

The difference between C++ and Java inheritance is just one of a huge number of 
differences between the possible applications of UML. In this paper we will call a 
specific application of UML a "UML variant". The remainder of this paper discusses 
and proposes various approaches to dealing systematically with UML variants. 



2 The Definition of UML 

To improve our understanding of how to represent UML variants we must first 

understand how UML is itself defined. Formally, UML is defined by a document 

controlled by the Object Management Group [9] containing the following sections: 

• UML Summary. Overview, history, acknowledgements, etc. 

• UML Semantics. This section defines the UML "abstract syntax" in the form of a 
set of UML packages. Thus UML is defined using a subset of itself: this definition 
is called the UML "meta-model". Each class in the meta-model is explained by 
English paragraphs. Well-formedness rules for UML models are expressed in 
Object Constraint Language (OCL) [10]. Each package within the meta-model is 
further described by additional English text that describes the intended 
interpretation of the elements in the package. This section is itself called 
"Semantics". 

• UML Notation Guide. This section describes the pictorial elements that make up 
the UML diagrams, and how they fit together. Examples are used together with 
English text. Each diagrammatic element has a "Mapping" that describes in 
English how it corresponds to elements in the meta-model. The notation document 
also contains paragraphs entitled "Semantics". 

• UML Standard Profiles. This section briefly introduces two standard Profiles, 
which are variants of UML: UML Profile for Software Development Processes, 
and UML Profile for Business Modeling. We return to the subject of UML 
Profiles later. 

• UML CORBAfacility Interface Definition. This section gives the CORBA IDL[1 1] 
(Interface Definition Language) interface to a repository for creating, storing and 
retrieving UML models. The UML meta-model is subjected to transformations 
that map it into the facilities supported by the OMG's Meta-Object Facility (MOF) 
standard, and then systematically mapped into IDL interface definitions. 

• UML XMI DTD Specification. This section gives an alternative physical 
specification of UML, represented using XML (extensible Markup Language), 
specifically intended for interchanging UML models between tools and/or 
repositories. As with the IDL definition, the UML meta-model is subjected to 
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transformations that create a "physical meta-model", which is then systematically 
mapped into XML Data Type Definitions - schemas that govern the structure of 
legal XML representations of UML models. 

• Object Constraint Language Specification. This section introduces and defines the 
Object Constraint Language that is used to formulate well-formedness rules in the 
UML specification, and is also intended to be an adjunct to UML for modellers 
who wish to add more precision to their models. 

• UML Standard Elements. This appendix lists standard values for UML 
Stereotypes, Constraints and Tags. 

• OMG Modeling Glossary. This appendix lists definitions of terminology. 

The UML definition is positioned within a hierarchy of levels called the four-layer 
architecture. The four layers are: 

• MO: domain-specific information 

• Ml: model of the domain- specific information, e.g. in UML 

• M2: meta-model, e.g. definition of UML 

• M3: meta-meta-model, e.g. definition of the way that UML is defined. 

M3 is defined using itself, obviating any need for M4, M5 etc. 

In this document we will call all classes in an M2 level model M2-classes. 

We observe that the current definition of UML possesses a number of inhibitors to 
developing a systematic approach to UML variation. 

1 . The UML semantics is informally specified, and this specification is scattered in a 
number of places. There is no definitive statement of what is meant by the phrase 
"UML semantics"; in general, the definition of semantics contains English prose 
that adds additional information about the intended meaning of UML constructs. 
This additional prose covers various kinds of subject matter, including: 

• Statements about the dynamic behaviour of the systems described by models 
under various circumstances 

• Statements about the well-formedness of models 

• Statements about different approaches to modelling a particular concept. 

We observe that the UML semantics have no operational method of checking or 
enforcement; whether a UML model conforms to the semantics or not is purely a 
matter of human interpretation based on a reading of the prose. This means in 
practice that the proposed semantics may be ignored if desired. Furthermore, it 
remains a subject of pure conjecture whether a given variant of UML, for example 
a particular vendor's mapping of UML into Java, actually conforms to the UML 
semantics. 

2. The UML definition is uneven in the level of abstraction at which it defines 
semantics. Some parts of the specification are defined with considerable 
operational precision, for example the behaviour of Statecharts is defined in terms 
of an event queue, an event dispatcher, and an event processor. This (unless the 
semantics are ignored) precludes the use of UML's state machine modelling 
techniques for modelling purely declarative, observational state machines as might, 
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for example, be associated with interfaces. On the other hand, parts of the 
specification, such as the meaning of a Flow (a relationship between two versions 
of an object) have very loose semantics, and are intended to be specialised in 
particular circumstances. 

3. The meta-model contains significant redundancy. Some M2-classes that represent 
very similar concepts, such as Package and Model, are identical from the 
perspective of well-formedness and differ only in the English description of their 
semantics, and a minor difference in their notation. 

4. UML defines a set of diagram types, but there is no meta-model representation of a 
diagram itself. According to the UML notation definition, "individual class 
diagrams do not represent divisions in the underlying model". In consequence, 
interoperability of models is severely restricted, because without extending UML 
in some way it is not possible to interchange the information about which elements 
appear in which diagrams. In fact, diagram interoperability is not supported in 
general because there is not a functional mapping between meta-model elements 
and diagrammatic elements. 



3 Current Approaches to UML Variation 

The current definition of UML does allow the possibility of variation. There are two 
main techniques used within the portfolio of OMG technologies for dealing with 
UML variation: Profiles and Meta-model Extensions. 



3.1 Profiles 

The concept of a Profile was first introduced in the UML definition itself, and defined 
to be "a predefined set of Stereotypes, TaggedValues, Constraints, and notation icons 
that collectively specialize and tailor the UML for a specific domain or process. ... A 
profile does not extend UML by adding any new basic concepts." We have to explain 
these terms. 

A UML Stereotype is 'a way of classifying (marking) UML elements so that they 
behave in some respects as if they were instances of new "virtual" meta-model 
concepts. Instances have the same structure (attributes, associations, operations) as a 
similar non-stereotyped instance of the same kind. The stereotype may specify 
additional constraints and required tagged values that apply to instances. In addition, a 
stereotype may be used to indicate a difference in meaning or usage between two 
elements with identical structure' [9]. The definition of Stereotype also includes a 
notation icon. 

A UML TaggedValue is 'a (Tag, Value) pair that permits arbitrary information to 
be attached to any model element' [9]. 
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A UML Constraint 'allows new semantics to be specified linguistically for a model 
element. The specification is written as an expression in a designated constraint 
language' [9]. 

Together these three concepts offer a lightweight means for extending UML with 
new kinds of modelling element. It is lightweight because it is easily supported by 
tools without requiring "meta-CASE" facilities, and because it does not impact the 
interchange formats. 

The definition of profile has evolved significantly since the original quoted above. 
An enhanced definition appeared in the OMG Requests for Proposals for UML 
Profiles for CORBA, for Enterprise Distributed Object Computing, and for 
Scheduling, Performance and Time. Within each Request for Proposal (REP) there is 
a working definition of a UML profile, which states: 

'For the purposes of this REP, a UML profile is a specification that does one or more 
of the following: 

• Identifies a subset of the UML meta-model (which may be the entire UML meta- 
model) 

• Specifies “well-formedness rules” beyond those specified by the identified subset 
of the UML meta-model. “Well-formedness rule” is a term used in the normative 
UML meta-model specification to describe a set of constraints written in UML’s 
Object Constraint Language (OCL) that contributes to the definition of a meta- 
model element. 

• Specifies “standard elements” beyond those specified by the identified subset of 
the UML meta-model. “Standard element” is a term used in the UML meta-model 
specification to describe a standard instance of a UML stereotype, tagged value or 
constraint. 

• Specifies semantics, expressed in natural language, beyond those specified by the 
identified subset of the UML meta-model. 

• Specifies common model elements, expressed in terms of the profile.' 

Further work within the OMG Analysis and Design Task Force, not yet published 
publicly, has refined this definition further in preparation for the next version (1.4) of 
UML. 

As already observed. Profiles offer a lightweight mechanism for creating 
extensions of UML. However, Profiles are not satisfactory as a general mechanism 
for UML variation, because every concept must be represented either directly by an 
existing UML M2-class, or by a stereotype that directly extends such an M2-class. 
There is no way to add associations to the meta-model when defining a profile, and if 
an existing M2-class cannot be found to provide an effective basis for a new concept, 
the extension cannot be accomplished. Furthermore, the extension ought to be 
consistent with the existing UML semantics, insofar as they can be established. 



3.2 Meta-model Extensions 

More "heavyweight" extensions to UML can be accomplished by using the OMG's 
Meta-Object Facility (MOF) standard [12] directly to create additional M2-classes, as 
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extensions to the UML meta-model. This approach has been taken within the OMG 
itself to define the Common Warehouse Meta-model [13], a meta-model designed to 
support interchange data warehouse metadata. 

This approach is significantly more flexible than the profiles approach, because 
new M2-classes can be created either as subclasses of M2-classes in the UML 
definition, or as separate M2-classes with associations to UML M2-classes. 

However there are a number of drawbacks with this approach. 

• The UML meta-model is not directly expressed using the MOF standard, and 
must be subjected to simplifying transformations. 

• No rules exist about what happens to notational mappings when the UML meta- 
model is extended. 

• No rules exist about what happens to semantics when the UML meta-model is 
extended. 

• Apart from subclassing, no way exists to add new associations or attributes to an 
existing M2-class within a new meta-model. As showed by D'Souza et al [14], 
this capability would provide a simple and powerful technique for defining 
UML extensions using packages at the M2 level. 



3.3 UML Prefaces 

More encompassing proposals for UML extensibility were made in the paper by Cook 
et al [15], which introduced the concept of a UML Preface. A preface would be a 
document that would define a UML extension by specialising, tailoring and 
extending: 

• the meta-model 

• the abstract syntax 

• the semantics 

• the concrete syntax 

• the context conditions on all of the above 

• the allowed transformations and generations. 

A preface, then, would be a much more substantial and wide-ranging document than a 
profile or a meta-model extension. The range of subject-matters that a preface could 
cover are suggested in the paper [15] as follows: 

• 'extensions of the UML by new elements through 

stereotype definitions 
allowable tags 

pragmas (expressed as tagged values) 

• class diagrams 

meaning of aggregation: strong or weak? 
special symbols for better visual perception 
treatment of n-ary associations (n>2) 

implicit adding of methods for persistence, Jini-Interfaces, etc. 

• statechart diagrams 

meaning of guards 
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what to attach statecharts to (methods or classes?) 

what happens if a message cannot be processed? Throw an error? Ignore? 
relationship of guards and control states to preconditions 
inheritance of statecharts between superclasses and subclasses 

• inheritance 

allowed forms (multiple, public and private, repeated) 
meaning of repeated inheritance (C++ rules? Eiffel rules?) 
redefinition rules for overriding (extending types of parameters, how to 
deal with pre- and postconditions) 

• framing rules to specify which actions do or don’t affect which parts of a 
system, on the 

specification level 
operational level 

• underlying model of time 

what is an object? what is a system state? 

causes of transitions: events, operations, conditions that become valid, 
timeouts, etc 

concurrency issues: deadlock, transaction privacy, etc. 

• connecting OCL constraints to diagrams 

how UML-diagram elements become available to OCL expressions 

• programming language specific support 

C++ (with multiple inheritance) 

Java (without multiple inheritance, but a useful exception mechanism) 
Smalltalk (with possibility to dynamically change a class during runtime) 
Eiffel (with support for runtime checking of assertions) 

• communication paradigms 

buffered (asynchronous) communication vs. synchronous vs. procedure 
call 

synchronous with deadlocks, or loss of messages not processed in time 
event notification mechanisms, priority, transmission privacy (encryption) 
through protocols 

• persistence mechanisms 

automatic persistence for all or some objects 
predefined mapping to a given data-base 
logging of object-changes; undo policy 
predefined transaction-mechanism 
error recovery' 



4 Towards a Language for Defining Language Families 

If we reflect upon the design of UML and its various extension mechanisms we 
conclude that it has not been well designed as a family of languages. Its original 
designers considered that purely syntactic elements, stereotypes and tags, were 
sufficient for defining extensions of the language. Experience is increasingly telling 
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us that this is insufficient, and that the industry wants a more robustly extensible 
construct for UML. 

We can think of such a construct as a language for designing language families. 
According to a feasibility study being carried out by Clark et al [16], such a language 
should have the following properties: 

• It should be general. There should be as few special cases and unmotivated 
restrictions as possible. 

• It should be coherent and consistent. 

• There should be as few key concepts as possible. The core concepts should be 
orthogonal. One concept should not totally subsume another. 

• It should be appropriate for language design. In particular, it should be able to 
describe syntax (both textual and visual), concepts and semantics, including 
well-formedness rules. 

• It should provide explicit support for the definition and evolution of language 
families. 

• It should be precise and unambiguous. 

• It should itself be a language. Thus its definition should distinguish between 
syntax, concepts and semantics, and these should be defined in a clear and 
unambiguous way. 

• It should be declarative. 

• It should support reflection, i.e. should support the treatment of a definition as 
data. 

Clark et al point out that the MOF does not satisfy all of these criteria; notably it 
provides no support for defining concrete syntax or semantics and it mixes up 
language definition properties with issues to do with storage models in a repository. 
These aspects should be kept separate. 

Clark et al propose an architecture for a language for defining language families. 
This architecture explicitly distinguishes at its core between concepts (i.e. abstract 
syntax), syntax (i.e. concrete syntax), semantics, and the mappings between them. A 
key construct of the approach is the use of packages to encapsulate chunks of 
definition. The paper specifies a semantics for packages and package instances that 
allows the definition of language concepts to be built up progressively in several 
packages, in a similar way to that proposed by D'Souza et al in [14]. 

One of the important contributions of [16] is a more precise definition of semantics 
in the context of diagrammatic language definition. We saw earlier that the UML 
definition document itself uses the word semantics to mean a variety of things, 
including abstract syntax and various discussions about the restrictions of that syntax. 
A clarification of the meaning of semantics is urgently needed. 

In general, the formal study of semantics is a huge and challenging enterprise. 
Within computer science, large amounts of effort have gone into studying the 
meaning of textual programming languages, giving rise to branches of study called 
(amongst others) denotational semantics, operational semantics, axiomatic semantics 
and algebraic semantics. We can expect a similar challenge and diversity of 
approach in giving meaning formally to diagrammatic languages such as UML. 
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The approach adopted in [16] is a denotational approach, i.e. one that maps each 
concept of the language to a corresponding denotation in a semantics domain. To 
make things simpler, the language used to express the semantics domain is UML 
itself. OCL is used to specify constraints between language concepts and their 
counterparts in the semantic domain. The resulting framework would allow a great 
deal more checking of the overall validity of UML models than is possible given the 
current definition. 



5 The Future 

At the time of writing, an intensive activity is progressing within the OMG to define a 
Request for Proposals for version 2 of UML. This follows on from the results of a 
Request for Information on this topic that produced some 32 responses from a large 
number of companies and academic institutions. This Request for Proposals (which 
may be split into two or more requests) will ask for revisions to UML in two major 
areas: content and architecture. The revisions in the area of content will both refine 
and extend the existing content; we may hope that these improvements will retain all 
of the existing strengths of the language and notation while making it more extensible 
and better abstracted. The revisions in the area of language architecture will 
hopefully be driven by the kinds of considerations reviewed in this paper and 
transform UML into a well-defined family of languages that can be fully interchanged 
between tools, and with much more capability for model checking than now. 
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Abstract. The UML has been widely accepted as a standard for mod- 
eling software systems and is supported by a great number of CASE 
tools. However, UML tools often provide only little support for vali- 
dating models early during the design stage. Also, there is generally no 
substantial support for constraints written in the Object Constraint Lan- 
guage (OCL). We present an approach for the validation of UML models 
and OCL constraints that is based on animation. The USE tool (UML- 
based Specihcation Environment) supports developers in this process. It 
has an animator for simulating UML models and an OCL interpreter for 
constraint checking. Snapshots of a running system can be created, in- 
spected, and checked for conformance with the model. As a special case 
study, we have applied the tool to parts of the UML 1.3 metamodel and 
its well-formedness rules. The tool enabled a thorough and systematic 
check of the OCL well-formedness rules in the UML standard. 



1 Introduction 

The Unified Modeling Language (UML) 0 has been widely accepted as a stan- 
dard for modeling software systems. A great number of CASE tools exists which 
facilitate drawing and documentation of UML diagrams. Many of the tools also 
offer automatic code generation and reverse engineering of existing software sys- 
tems. However, often there is only little support for validating models during 
the design stage. Also, there is generally no substantial support for constraints 
written in the Object Constraint Language (OCL) [M 1 3] . While it seems fea- 
sible to translate constraints into program code as part of the code generation 
process, we argue that a model and its constraints should be validated before 
coding starts. Mistakes in the design can thus be detected very early, and they 
can easily be corrected in time. 

In this paper, we present an approach for the validation of UML models 
and OCL constraints that is based on animation. We have built a tool called 
USE (UML-based Specification Environment) for supporting developers in this 
process. The main components of this tool are an animator for simulating UML 
models and an OCL interpreter for constraint checking. A UML model is taken 
as a description of a system. System states are snapshots of a running system. 
They can be manipulated, inspected, and checked for conformance with the 
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model. The tool implements and continues ideas and results from our previous 
work on formalizing the OCL and introducing a metamodel for OCL \rm- 

Our validation tool can be generally applied to models from any domain. As 
a special case, we have applied it to parts of the UML 1.3 metamodel and its 
well-formedness rules. This is the first time (at least to our knowledge) that a 
tool enabled a thorough and systematic check of the OCL well-formedness rules 
in the UML standard. This also opens up a number of other useful applications. 
For example, the well-formedness of arbitrary models with respect to the UML 
standard can be automatically checked by validating them as instances of the 
UML metamodel. 

There are currently only a few tools available which are specifically designed 
for analyzing UML models and OCL constraints. Probably, this is mostly due to 
the lack of a precise semantics of UML and OCL. A well-defined semantics is a 
prerequisite for building tools offering sophisticated analysis features. Work on 
precise semantics has been carried out in, e.g., im . The following summarizes 
some work related to tools for checking UML designs. Alcoa is a tool for analyzing 
object models [^. It does not use OCL but has its own input language. Alloy, 
which is based on Z. RTUML 0 focuses on real-time modeling aspects and 
offers a methodology for mechanized verification of design properties with PVS. 
An OCL compiler and code generator combined with an OCL runtime library 
implemented in Java has recently been developed at the Dresden University 0. 
A beta release of a commercial tool offering animation of UML models and OCL 
support is ModelRun by BoldSoft 0]. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In SectQ we describe our 
approach to validating UML and OCL. SectionQ gives an overview of the USE 
architecture. A case study is used in Sect.0 to demonstrate the key features of 
our tool with respect to the validation process. In Sect.0, we report on applying 
the USE tool to the Core package of the UML metamodel. We close with a 
summary and draw some conclusions for future work. 



2 The USE Approach to Validation 

The goal of model validation is to achieve a good design before implementation 
starts. There are many different approaches to validation: simulation, rapid pro- 
totyping, etc. In this context, we consider validation by generating snapshots 
as prototypical instances of a model and comparing them against the specified 
model. This approach requires very little effort from developers since models can 
be directly used as input for validation. Moreover, snapshots provide immedi- 
ate feedback and can be visualized using the standard notation of UML object 
diagrams - a notation most developers are familiar with. 

The result of validating a model can lead to several consequences with respect 
to the design. First, if there are reasonable snapshots that do not fulfill the 
constraints, this may indicate that the constraints are too strong or the model is 
not adequate in general. Therefore, the design must be revisited, e.g., by relaxing 
the constraints to include these cases. On the other hand, constraints may be too 
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weak, therefore allowing undesirable system states. In this case, the constraints 
must be changed to be more restrictive. Still, one has to be careful about the fact 
that a situation in which undesirable snapshots are detected during validation 
and desired snapshots pass all constraints does not allow a general statement 
about the correctness of a specification in a formal sense. It only says that the 
model is correct with respect to the analyzed system states. However, some 
advantages of validation in contrast to a formal verification are the possibility to 
validate non-formal requirements, and that it can easily be applied by average 
modelers without training in formal methods. 

The diagram in Fig.Q illustrates the basic use cases for validating a model 
with USE. First, a model specification can be checked by the validation system. 
The check specification use case includes a syntax, type and semantic check. The 
syntax check verifies a specification against the grammar of the specification 
language which is basically a superset of the OCL grammar defined in 
extended with language constructs for defining the structure of a model. The 
type check makes sure that every OCL expression can be correctly typed. Fi- 
nally, a semantic check verifies a number of context-sensitive conditions. Among 
these conditions are the well-formedness rules defined as part of the UML Se- 
mantics EHl- An example for such a well-formedness rule is the requirement that 
a generalization hierarchy must not contain cycles. 

When a specification has passed all checks, a developer may start producing 
and changing system states. A system state can be changed by issuing commands 
for creating and destroying objects, inserting and removing links between ob- 
jects, and setting attribute values of objects. The developer can check a system 
state at any time. A system state check includes two phases. First, all model- 
inherent constraints must be verified. A model-inherent constraint is a constraint 
which is inherent to the semantics of all UML models. For example, the set of 
links between objects is verified against the multiplicity specifications of the 
association ends. The number of objects participating in an association must 
conform to the multiplicities defined at the association ends. Second, if the de- 
veloper has defined explicit OCL constraints, all the constraint expressions are 
evaluated. If any of the constraints is false or has an undefined result, the system 
state is considered illegal. 

The inspect system state use case describes facilities for getting information 
about a system state. This is very important for helping a user to understand 
the effects of commands resulting in system state changes. Furthermore, when 
a constraint fails and a system state is found to be invalid, the developer has to 
find the reason for the failure. Inspecting a system state involves the inspection 
of individual objects, their attribute values and links. Another powerful way 
for inspection is the use of OCL as a query language. For example, consider a 
model where each object of class A must have at least one link to an object 
of class B, i.e., the association end at class B has multiplicity 1. If this 
multiplicity constraint is violated in some system state, the objects of class A 
which do not have a link to a B object can easily be found by the expression 
A . allInstELnces->select (a I a.b->size = 0). 
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Fig. 1. Use case diagram showing basic functionality of USE 



3 Architecture of USE 

A high-level overview of the USE architecture is given in Fig.0 We distinguish 
between a Description Layer at the top, and an Interaction Layer below. The 
description layer is responsible for processing a model specification. The main 
component is a Parser for reading Specifications in USE syntax and generating 
an abstract syntax representation of a model. A USE specification defines the 
structural building blocks of a model like classes and associations. Furthermore, 
OCL expressions may be used to define constraints and operations without side- 
effects. 

The output of the parser is an abstract representation of a specification con- 
taining a Model and OCL expressions. The representation of the model is done 
with a subset of the Core package of the UML metamodel [II 1)1 p.2-13]. The 
subset excludes all model elements which are not required during the analysis 
and early design phase of the software development process. For example, model 
elements like Permission, Component, and Node seem to be more adequately 
applied in extended design and implementation models. The abstract represen- 
tation of OCL expressions closely follows the OCL metamodel we have presented 
in 
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Fig. 2. Overview of the USE architecture 



The Interaction Layer provides access to the dynamic behavior and static 
properties of a model. The main task of the Animator component is the instan- 
tiation and manipulation of System States. A system state is a snapshot of the 
specified system at a particular point in time. The system state contains a set of 
objects and a set of association links connecting objects. As a system evolves, a 
sequence of system states is produced. Each system state must be well-formed, 
i.e., it must conform to the model’s structural description, and it must fulfill all 
OCL constraints. Furthermore, a transition from one system state to the next 
must conform to the dynamic behavior specification. Specifying and checking 
state transitions is not yet available in USE. 

The Interpreter component is responsible for evaluating OCL expressions. 
An expression may be part of a constraint restricting the set of possible system 
states. In order to validate a system state, the animator component delegates 
the task of evaluating all constraints to the interpreter. The interpreter is also 
used for querying a system state. A user may query a system state by issuing 
expressions that help inspecting the set of currently existing objects and their 
properties. 

The Model and OCL branches in Fig.EIare tightly related to each other. For 
example, a model depends on OCL since operations of classes defined in a model 
may use OCL expressions in their bodies. A dependency in the other direction 
exists because the context of OCL constraints is given by model elements. How- 
ever, it is in general possible to define models which do not use OCL at all, or 
there may be OCL expressions which do not require a user model. For example, 
the realization of various general purpose algorithms with OCL (like sorting. 
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determining the transitive closure of a relation 0, etc.) is an interesting task on 
its own and can be done without the need for any particular model. 

Animator and interpreter closely work together. The animator asks the inter- 
preter for evaluating OCL expressions. On the other hand, the Interpreter needs 
information about the current system state, e.g., when evaluating an expression 
which refers to the attribute value of an object. 

4 Example Case Study 

In this section, we will demonstrate the validation of a UML model by means of 
a small case study. We will start with presenting a class diagram of a company 
model together with a few constraints. The model will then be specified in the 
textual USE notation. This specification serves as input to the validation tool. In 
an interactive session, a sequence of system states will be produced by creating 
objects and links between them. Finally, we will check a system state against 
the specification and show how the tool supports exploring the system state and 
helps in finding the reason for a constraint violation. 

Figure 0shows a UML class diagram of our example model. Employees have 
name and salary attributes and work in departments. A department controls 
projects on which any number of employees can work. Both department and 
projects have attributes specifying the available budget. 




Fig. 3. Class diagram of example model 



The result of translating the class diagram into the textual USE notation is 
shown in Fig.^] The specification contains definitions for each of the classes and 
associations. The definition of a class includes its attributes, an association de- 
fines references to the participating classes for each association end. Multiplicity 
ranges are specified in brackets. Not used in this example but also supported 
by the USE language are UML features like generalization, operations, different 
association types, role names, etc. 
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model Company 

class Employee 
attributes 

name : String; 
salary : Integer; 

end 

class Department 
attributes 

name ; String; 
location : String; 
budget : Integer; 
end 

class Project 
attributes 

name ; String; 
budget : Integer; 
end 



association Worksin between 
Employee[*j; 

Department [1. . *] ; 
end 

association WorksOn between 
Employee[*]; 

Project [*]; 
end 

association Controls between 
Department [1]; 

Project [*]; 
end 



Fig. 4. USE specification of the example model 



In order to make the example more interesting, we add some constraints 
which cannot be expressed graphically with the class diagram. The following 
five conditions have to be satisfied by a system implementing the given model. 

[1] The salary and budget attributes are always positive. 

[2] A department has at least as many employees as projects. 

[3] An employee working on more projects than another employee gets 
a higher salary. 

[4] The budget of a project must not exceed the budget of the controlling 
department. 

[5] Employees working on a project must work in the controlling depart- 
ment. 

For each of these constraints we have specified OCL expressions that are used 
as invariants on the classes. We continue the specification begun in Fig.Qwith a 
section defining the set of constraints shown in Fig.0 Each invariant is named 
for allowing an easy reference to the list above. Note that constraint [1] actually 
maps to three OCL invariants (ila, ilb, ilc) since it states a condition on each 
of the three classes. 

We can run the USE tool with the specification and start with an empty 
system state where no objects and no association links exist. As a next step, we 
are going to populate the system with objects and link them together. There are 
three kinds of commands which allow us to modify a system state: (1) creating 
and destroying objects, (2) changing attribute values, and (3) inserting and 
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constraints 

context Department 

inv ila: self.budget >= 0 

inv i2: self.employee^size >= self. project—^ size 

context Employee 

inv ilb: self. salary >= 0 

inv i3: Employee. allInstances^forAll(el, e2 | 

e 1. pro ject—> size > e2. project —>size implies el. salary > e2. salary) 

context Project 

inv ilc: self.budget >= 0 

inv i4: self.budget <= self.department. budget 

inv i5: self.department. employee— >includesAll(self.employee) 

Fig. 5. USE specification of OCL constraints 



deleting association links. Figure El shows a screenshot of USE visualizing a 
system state after several objects and links have been created. 




Fig. 6. USE screenshot 
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On the left side, the user interface provides a tree view of the classes, asso- 
ciations, and constraints in the model. The pane below shows the definition of 
the currently selected component (the invariant Project : : 14). The pane on the 
right contains several different views of the current system state. These views are 
automatically updated as the system changes. A user can choose from a number 
of different available views each focusing on a special aspect of a system state. In 
this example, there are views showing an object diagram, a list of class invariants 
with their results, and two views displaying the number of objects and links. 

The highlighted constraint Project : : 14 in the class invariant view has the 
result false indicating that the system state does not conform to the specification. 
The plain information that an invariant has been violated is usually not very 
helpful in finding the reason for the problem. The invariant from the example is 
quite short (see Fig0), and we can infer from the specification that there must 
be at least one project with a budget exceeding the budget of its controlling 
department. We could proceed by inspecting all projects until we find one vio- 
lating the constraint. For larger systems, this quickly becomes a laborious task. 
Our tool therefore offers special support for analyzing OCL expressions. 

The details of evaluating an OCL expression can be examined by means of 
an evaluation browser which provides a tree view of the evaluation process. Fig- 
ure Q displays such a browser for the failing invariant. The root node shows 
the complete OCL expression defined as the body of the invariant (actually, the 
original expression is first expanded into a self-contained expression which does 
not require a context). Child nodes represent sub-expressions which are part of 
their parent node’s expression. Evaluating the for All expression requires the 
evaluation of the source collection (Project . alllnstances) and the argument 
expression (self . budget <= self . department . budget) . By looking at the cur- 
rent binding of self, we can conclude that it is the budget of the “research” 
project which invalidates the whole invariant. 



Evaluation browser 



'23 Project, alllnstances- >forAII(self : Project | (self, budget <= self department, budget)) = false 
• Project. alllnstances = Set{@research, ©teaching} 

H ^ (self budget <= self department, budget) = false 
B ^ self budget = 12000 
• self = ©research 
B ^ self department, budget = 10000 
B ^ self. department = ©cs 
• self = ©research 



Close 



Fig. 7. OCL evaluation browser 
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5 Validating the UML Metamodel 

The USE validation tool can be generally applied to models from any domain. As 
a special case, we have applied it to the Core package of the UML 1.3 metamodel 
and its well-formedness rules. The tool enabled a systematic check of the OCL 
well-formedness rules in the UML standard. This section describes the procedure 
for checking the metamodel and some results. 

In the first step, we had to translate the class diagrams defining the UML 
Core ([m Sect. 2.5.2]) into the textual USE notation. Next, all well-formedness 
rules as well as additional operations in Sect. 2.5.3 of PI were added. Some 
minor syntactical changes required by the USE syntax were necessary following 
these rules: 



1. If an association does not have a name, add one. 

2. Append an underscore to identifiers which are reserved keywords in USE 
(e.g., association). 

3. Append a pair of parentheses ’()’ to calls of additional (user-defined) oper- 
ations when they have no arguments. 

4. Replace all implicit occurrences of collect by an explicit invocation. 

5. Replace all implicit occurrences of collection flattening by using a predefined 
operation flatten. 

6. Replace occurrences of Boolean enumeration types with the OCL type 
Boolean. 



The final specificatior0 has 31 classes and 24 associations. There are 43 well- 
formedness rules and 28 additional operations resulting in a total of 71 OCL 
expressions. The expressions in the UML document had a number of errors 
which could quickly be located by analyzing the error messages signaled by the 
USE parser. Some errors could easily be corrected, others indicated more serious 
problems with the constraints. We classified the problems into the following 
categories (with increasing severity) and give an example for each category. A 
class name together with a number in brackets refers to the respective well- 
formedness rule in m- 



El: Syntax errors 

— Example: wrong spelling of keywords and standard operation names 
(Association [3] , AssociationEnd [1] ) 

E2: Minor inconsistencies 

— Example: there is no operation max defined on Multiplicity 
(AssociationEnd [2] ) 

E3: Type checking errors 

— Example: union of sets with incompatible element types 
(Classifier [4] , Classifier [5] ) 

— Example: implicit collect expression returns a bag not a set 
(ModelElement : : supplier ()) 

Available at http://www.db.informatik.uni-bremen.de/~mr 
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E4: General problems 

— Example: the operation contents () in class Namespace has syntax er- 
rors and an identical description as allContents () . It remains unclear 
how these operations should look like. 

The results from analyzing the OCL expressions are summarized in Table Q 
We found that there were errors in 39 out of 71 expressions. Some expressions 
contained two or more errors belonging to different categories. Approximately, 
every second erroneous expression had errors of category El which could be fixed 
without much effort. The other errors generally required more work and detailed 
knowledge of the metamodel. 

Table 1. Results from analyzing OCL expressions in the UML Core 



Classes Associations Invariants Operations Errors El E2 E3 E4 
Count 31 24 43 28 39 20 7 13 5 



It is not very surprising that a tool-based mechanical check of OCL expres- 
sions greatly helps in finding frequently occurring errors such as spelling mis- 
takes. The fact that OCL provides strong typing also helps in getting complex 
expressions right. Another general observation that we have made is related to 
the style of the OCL syntax. In some cases, a single notation is used for many 
different things. This makes it sometimes quite difficult to understand an ex- 
pression and requires a lot of context knowledge. From a human’s point of view 
this complicated the task of reading, understanding and checking OCL expres- 
sions. Consider, for example, the definition of the operation allParents in class 
GeneralizableElement : 

allParents : Set (GeneralizableElement) ; 

allParents = self .parent->union(self .parent . allParents) 

The syntax of the expression self .parent is the same for referring to an 
attribute, an operation, or a role name of an associated class. Furthermore, 
parent . allParents may again be an attribute reference, an operation call, or 
a navigation by role name. Additionally, it may be an implicit collect expression 
written in shorthand notation. To find out which case is actually present, one 
has to look at the attributes, the operations and associations of all the refer- 
enced classes. However, this is still not enough since all these features might be 
defined in superclasses so that the generalization hierarchy also has to be taken 
into account. We therefore “re-engineered” most expressions to an explicit form 
making the intended meaning much clearer. The example from above was aug- 
mented with an explicit collect, a flattening operation, and a conversion of the 
result to a set which is required by the declaration. 

allParents = self .parent () ->union( 

self .parent 0 ->collect (g I g . allParents ()) ->f fatten) ->asSet 
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We found the USE tool to be very beneficial for understanding and analyzing 
the well-formedness rules of the UML metamodel. A number of errors in the 
OCL expressions could be quickly located and corrected. For future work, we 
plan to extend the analysis to the complete UML metamodel including all of its 
well-formedness rules and making it available in USE. This might not only be 
useful for improving the state of the standard but also implies another very nice 
application: in principle, any UML model can then be checked for conformance 
to the UML standard. A model conforms to the UML standard if it can be 
represented as an instance of the UML metamodel. The general idea is to (1) 
import a UML model (preferably in XMI representation), (2) traverse the model 
and execute a sequence of USE commands for instantiating the model elements 
as objects of the UML metamodel, and (3) check all constraints on the resulting 
snapshot. All these steps can be done mechanically. If the last step fails, the 
model is not conform to the UML standard. 



6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have presented a tool-based approach to validating UML models 
and OCL constraints. The ideas presented here have been implemented in the 
USE tool. The functionality of USE has been shown by means of use cases and 
a small example case study. We have also applied the tool for checking a part 
of the UML metamodel which makes extensive use of OCL constraints. As a 
result we could identify a number of errors in the standard document. Using 
the metamodel as a specification of arbitrary UML models, the tool enables a 
mechanical check for conformance of these models with the standard. 

The OCL parser and interpreter that is part of USE implements most of 
the core features of OCL like expression syntax, strong type checking, and eval- 
uation of expressions. We have implemented almost all of the more than 100 
standard operations on predefined OCL types. Features we are currently work- 
ing on include the syntax of path expressions and qualifiers, type checking of 
empty collection literals, and syntax and semantics of pre- and postconditions. 
For validating postconditions it might also be desirable to have some kind of an 
action language to specify side effects of operations. 

There are several possible future extensions which would fit within the USE 
framework. First, it would be nice if the animation could be automated to some 
extent by deriving test cases from the model. Another extension could apply 
the validation techniques of USE to implementations of a model. Program code 
could be generated which mirrors the state of a system at runtime. The state 
traces can be observed and analyzed in parallel with USE. With this approach 
there is no need for transforming OCL expressions into program code since the 
interpretation of expressions is already part of USE. Also very useful would 
be an analysis of OCL constraints with respect to properties like consistency. 
However, there is currently no clear definition of what it means for a set of 
OCL constraints to be consistent. A discussion of this can be found in the OCL 
Semantics FAQ 01- 
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Abstract. The practical application of the Object Constraint Language, 
which is part of the UML specification since version 1.1, depends cru- 
cially on the existence of adequate tool support. This paper discusses 
general design issues for OCL tools. It is argued that the nature of OCL 
will lead to a large variety of tools, applied in combination with a variety 
of different UML tools. Therefore, a flexible modular architecture for a 
UML/OCL toolset is proposed. The paper reports on the hrst results of 
an ongoing project which aims at the provision of such an OCL toolset 
for the public domain. 



1 Introduction 

Since version 1.1, the UML standard comprises a formal annotation language for 
UML models, the Object Constraint Language (OCL) [OJ This language is used 
in the UML standard for precisely defining the well-formedness rules of UML 
models on the metamodel level. Moreover, OCL is currently gaining popularity 
in the definition of other OMG standards. Besides this usage on a meta-level 
there is also high potential in using OCL in the actual development process of 
software to improve software quality. 

— In the analysis phase, business rules can be expressed precisely. Usually, 
OCL invariants are attached to class diagrams and enable the specification of 
constraints which go far beyond the possibilities of “plain” UML (i.e. UML 
without OCL). Some of the most useful constructs of plain UML for the 
analysis phase can be seen just as abbreviations for simple OCL invariants 
(e.g. the construct of association multiplicities), and as soon as more complex 
constraints appear, OCL is the language of choice. 

— In the design phase (mainly), constraints can be used to precisely specify pre- 
and postconditions for operations, and therefore provide a precise contract 
m for the implementor and user of the operations. 

— In development tools, OCL can be used as a simple query and navigation 
language. 

— At various other places in UML models, object constraints can be used for 
preciseness, e.g. in guards of statechart diagrams. 

An example for a full UML-based development method which incorporates OCL 
usage is Catalysis [EJl 
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Recently, at several places experiments have been started to introduce OCL 
into the practical object-oriented software development process (e.g. |^). How- 
ever, all such attempts are facing the problem that there is a definite lack of tool 
support for OCL. With a few exceptions |^, the tool industry seems to ignore 
OCL. There are at least two good reasons for this lack of commercial support: 
First, it has still to be proven that the theoretical potential of OCL leads to 
practical improvements in real software projects. Second, the needed functional- 
ity of OCL support tools is still rather unclear. So there is a need for significant 
further research before OCL can achieve a status of broad market acceptance 
and commercial tool support. 

In this paper, we report on an attempt to enable serious practical experi- 
ments with OCL. We describe a software platform for OCL tool support which 
is designed for openness and modularity, and which is provided as OpenSource. 
The goal of this platform is to enable practical experiments with various variants 
of OCL tool support. In this paper, we analyze the requirements for this tool 
platform and describe the key design decisions. 

This paper is structured as follows: In section 2, an overview of the full range 
of possibilities for OCL tool support is given, setting the scene for the analysis of 
the requirements for the tool platform. Section 3 describes the actual architecture 
chosen, based on key requirements derived from section 2. Several examples for 
possible configurations of the tool platform are given, and the current status of 
the implementation is described. Section 4, finally, summarizes our results and 
gives ideas for further investigations and projects. 



2 Potential for OCL Tool Support 

The specification of OCL constraints enhancing a UML model causes a significant 
amount of additional effort, so the crucial question is an economic one: How can 
we ensure that the additional development effort spent on adding all this detailed 
information really pays back? From this perspective, several kinds of tools are 
required: 

— Tools that use the high precision present in OCL-based specifications for a 
thorough analysis of the UML/OCL model. 

— Tools that help the modeler to ensure that the actual constraints together 
with other UML diagrams make up a sensible model of the problem domain. 

— Tools that reduce the development, testing and maintenance effort by making 
use of the information given in OCL. 

— Tools that enable a higher level of trust in the implementation of an OCL 
specification, and therefore are suitable e.g. for development of safety-critical 
applications. 

When discussing tool support for OCL, an important difference between OCL 
and many other formal specification languages has to be pointed out: OCL con- 
straints are executable in the sense that they can be evaluated mechanically for a 
given snapshot of a universe of objects. Nevertheless, OCL contains all language 
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constructs of classical first-order logic, like the classical quantifiers “forAll” and 
“exists”, and these quantifiers can be applied in arbitrary nesting. In contrast to 
general predicate logic, however, OCL always ensures that these constructs are 
applied only to a finite set, so they can be checked mechanically by enumeration 
of the set. This property of OCL was less clear in early versions of the UML spec- 
ification (due to constructs like Integer. alllnstances). However, for UML 1.3 
several changes have been applied which prohibit the usage of infinite sets, and 
which even ensure that the evaluation of a constraint on a snapshot always ter- 
minates. The executability of OCL is a key feature for effective and simple tool 
support. 

Let us briefly discuss the most important kinds of tools supporting OCL. 

Syntactical analysis The simplest form of support is of course parsing OCL 
expressions. This form of tool support, however, is able to find only very 
basic OCL errors. 

Typechecking After some amendments to the standard, there is now a rel- 
atively stable type system for OCL which enables mechanical static type- 
checking of OCL constraints, much in the same way as typechecking of a 
typed programming language. However, OCL constraints always make refer- 
ence to an underlying class model. So an OCL typechecker has to have access 
to the underlying UML model information. Practical experience shows that 
this relatively simple tool feature already significantly improves the quality 
of OCL specifications. 

Logical consistency checking Since OCL is a logic language, it is possible 
to write down sets of constraints which are contradictory in themselves. Al- 
though it would be very helpful to have a tool checking statically for such 
inconsistencies, there are many open questions still to be solved before such 
tools can be built. In general, it is even likely that consistency is undecid- 
able, so one may want to develop appropriate criteria for decidable subcases. 
Moreover, links to recent research prototypes for symbolic constraint solving 
(e.g. 0) may lead to interesting results. 

Dynamic invariant validation From the point of view of the tool builder, an 
invariant is a Boolean-valued function which can be evaluated on a given 
snapshot of the system. So it makes sense to provide tools which actually do 
this evaluation during the evolution of a system. There are several approaches 
to such a dynamic verification: To integrate assertion tests into standard 
generation of code (fragments); to generate specific code doing automatic 
invariant checking, as it is possible for database integrity constraints jSj; or 
to provide a simulation tool for construction of sample system states 0, HH. 
Dynamic pre/postcondition validation In a very similar way to the treat- 
ment of invariants, pre- and postconditions can be evaluated at runtime of a 
system constructed from the specification. In this case, the most appropriate 
approach seems to be to integrate assertion statements into the generation 
of code (fragments). 

Test automation An automated test tool may make use of the OCL pre- and 
postconditions to achieve an automatic check of test results against the spec- 
ification. Moreover, it may be possible to derive test cases from an analysis 
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of the functional specification written in OCL. This class of tools may be the 
most interesting one from an economic point of view, since it helps to save 
some of the usually high costs for quality assurance. Also maintenance costs 
can be reduced by such tools since automatic regression testing against the 
formal specification is enabled, and the semantic consistency of specification 
and code is enforced. 

Code verification and synthesis In the long run, OCL may also form a basis 
for code verification and synthesis. First projects in this direction have been 
started (e.g. the Karlsruhe KeY project jSj), but this is clearly the most 
ambitious kind of tool which may be appropriate only for special, safety- 
critical development projects. 

From the list above, it becomes obvious that there is a large variety of dif- 
ferent tools, all of which rely on a rather small common functionality. This 
observation is reflected in the toolset architecture described below. 



3 Toolset Architecture 

3.1 Requirements 

From an analysis of potential OCL tools, as summarized above, a number of 

requirements can be derived: 

Requirement 1: The architecture shall enable interworking with various CASE 
tools and repositories, regarding the access to model information for type- 
checking. A simple and flexible interface is required which supports the con- 
struction of stand-alone experimental tools (working e.g. on a file represen- 
tation of the model) as well as a tight integration into CASE tools, for more 
user-friendly versions of tools. 

Requirement 2: Syntax analysis and type checking of OCL constraints is the 
functionality which is common to all tool variants. So a simple interface to 
this functionality is needed in order to enable integration into various OCL 
tools. 

Requirement 3: The tool platform has to provide a simple and easily reusable 
interface for accessing the actual constraint information (the abstract syn- 
tax of the constraints) from different kinds of tools. Ultimately, the solution 
should be compliant with an OCL metamodel m, which is still under dis- 
cussion. 

Requirement 4: Different tools want different levels of abstraction in access- 
ing the representation of OCL constraints. For example, a tool generating 
programming language code may want to expand automatically all select 
operations into the generic iterate mechanism. In contrast, a tool generat- 
ing SQL integrity conditions may want to keep the select operations since 
they can be mapped easily and directly to SQL |^. 
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3.2 Key Design Decisions 

In the following, a modular architecture for an OCL toolset satisfying the above 
listed requirements is presented. The architecture is designed based on our ex- 
perience with a prototype implementation We decided to develop the OCL 
toolset in Java because of the high popularity of Java as implementation lan- 
guage in the Open Source Community and therewith the availability of useful 
tools like parser generators and the possibility to integrate the OCL toolset with 
free CASE tools such as Argo/UML. 

A further decision was that an OCL toolset should be fully compliant to the 
UML/OCL specification version 1.3 [ I .'iJL Unfortunately, this specification con- 
tains some ambiguities and contradictions. These have to be solved in a sensible 
way, and aspects where the implementation deviates from the specification have 
to be documented in detail. 

The first requirement from above means that a toolset should be adaptable to 
different environments. This adaptability can be achieved if all external interfaces 
are designed and documented carefully. Dependencies between the OCL toolset 
and the environment have to be minimized. 

With the adaptibility comes the extensibility of the design. As discussed in 
section 2, a large variety of OCL tools is imaginable that the toolset architecture 
should support. While it is very hard or even impossible to achieve this fully 
for very sophisticated tools like consistency checkers, the architecture should at 
least offer the possibility to use the toolset as the first stage of such a tool. As a 
result, the new tool can benefit from the adaptability of the toolset to different 
environments, and reuses existing functionality. 

The reuse of functionality can be achieved by the design of small, configurable 
modules with clearly defined responsibilities. Information can be passed between 
modules using a blackboard strategy with each module being implemented as a 
separate traversal of the abstract syntax tree of the OCL expression. Additional 
dependencies, such as type information offered by the type checker module, are 
restricted to Java interfaces to allow different implementations {strategy pattern 

m. 

3.3 Modules and the Abstract Syntax Tree 

According to the above listed requirements and design decisions as well as com- 
mon compiler implementation principles, the toolset architecture consists of the 
modules presented below. Figure Ogives an overview of the basic modules of the 
OCL toolset. Following classical techniques from compiler design, the essential 
internal interface of the OCL toolset is the abstract syntax tree. 

Abstract Syntax Tree Abstract syntax tree classes are created out of a grammar 
description using the the parser generator SableCC [ r RJI The parser generator 
creates abstract classes for productions and a concrete subclass for each of the 
alternatives of the production. These classes, generated for a straightforward 
translation of the OCL grammar in [EJinto the specification format of SableCC, 
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Fig. 1. Modules of the OCL toolset 



are used as the primary information exchange data structure between modules. 
Figure EJshows a screenshot displaying the abstract syntax tree of the prototype 
implementation. The current user interface is more targeted towards test and 
demonstration of the core functionality of the toolset. It is easy to replace this 
user interface by other interfaces, which are for instance more integrated with 
other UML tools. 

The decision to use an abstract syntax tree as internal storage form of the 
OCL toolset was taken for very pragmatic reasons. The SableCC system pro- 
vides quite a number of helpful mechanisms to deal with abstract syntax trees 
effectively, which could be reused. Moreover, in the current situation, the evolv- 
ing OCL metamodel m is not yet an alternative since it is not fully stabilized 
(and will probably not become stable before UML 2.0). The current decision 
allows a very loose coupling between the OCL toolset and its environment and 
is based on current standards. As soon as the metamodel is stable, it will be eas- 
ily possible to introduce an additional layer of abstraction on top of the syntax 
tree, which will be based on an OCL metamodel. In fact, a metamodel view was 
already used in some of the typechecking algorithms (see below) . 

Parser The parser transforms the input OCL expression into an abstract syntax 
tree. Of course it is straightforward to use a SableCC-generated parser for this 
task, but it can be fulfilled by an arbitrary parser that creates the appropriate 
instances of the SableCC-generated abstract syntax tree classes. 

Semantical Analysis The abstract syntax tree classes can be seen as a represen- 
tation of a static UML metamodelQ By formulating invariants that constrain 
this model, consistency rules (well-formedness rules) on the abstract syntax tree 

^ This metamodel is not the one proposed in m, but the UML model corresponding 
to the classes generated by SableCC. 
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Fig. 2. User interface of the OCL toolset prototype 



can be defined. The Java code generator of the OCL toolset can be used to auto- 
matically transform these constraints into Java code which can then be used as 
a part of semantical analysis. In fact, part of the typechecking in the prototype 
was “bootstrapped” already this way. 

Type checking is implemented as a module that, in addition to checking 
semantical correctness with reference to the OCL type system, offers type in- 
formation about syntax tree nodes and variables towards other modules. To 
minimize inter-module dependencies, this information is made available through 
a clean Java interface. It is important to note that OCL type checking is not 
possible without information about the UML model the OCL constraint is part 
of. Such information is not available within the OCL toolset, but has to be ex- 
tracted from the toolset’s environment. An external interface for this purpose is 
described in subsection I't 41 

Normalisation In order to be able to support a variety of tools, it is desirable 
to avoid that every tool has to implement the execution of any OCL expression 
completely. This can be achieved by defining a normal form of OCL terms, such 
that all terms can be mapped into a simpler subset of the OCL language. Such 
a normal form could for example disallow multiple iterators for the collection 
property for All, since they can be replaced by nested iteration. 

As it was mentioned in requirement 4 above, different normal forms are 
preferable for different purposes: For consistency checking it might be helpful 
to normalise collection properties like forAll and exists to iterate, but a 
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Java code generator might produce less efficient code after this modification. 
Customized normalisation is made possible in our tool architecture by defining 
and implementing small normalisation steps, like “remove multiple iterators” 
or “expand shorthand for collect”. The implementors of OCL tools based on 
our platform are free to combine these steps as desired, or even to add further 
normalisation steps. 

While the normalisation module does not define an additional internal inter- 
face, other modules depend on properties of the abstract syntax tree achieved 
by normalisation. These dependencies can be made explicit by managing a list 
of asserted invariants for the syntax tree. Normalisation steps can add invariants 
to this list, and modules dependent on certain invariants can assure that these 
have been asserted before. 

Code Generation Code generator modules transform the normalised syntax tree 
into a target language. How this is done is to a large extent dependent on the tar- 
get language. For the implementation of a Java code generator, a combination of 
a class library and a comparatively simple syntax-directed translation has proven 
to be sufficient. The class library offers Java-representations for the predefined 
OCL types, and the code generator can make straightforward translations of 
OCL property accesses into Java method calls for most cases. 




Fig. 3. Model information source interfaces 



3.4 Interfaces of Tool Modules to the Environment 

An OCL toolset needs at least two interfaces for communication with its envi- 
ronment, as stated above in requirements 1 and 2. 

The first interface allows the environment to pass OCL expressions into the 
toolset. Constraints are here represented as simple String objects. 
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The second external interface is used by the type checker of the toolset to 
access model information. Since OCL expressions are dependent only on a small 
part of the UML meta model (classifiers, behavioural and static features, asso- 
ciations, and states), the necessary queries can be restricted to the small and 
elegant interfaces ModelFacade and Any shown in figure El These have to be 
implemented for a toolset environment. Figure 0 shows how the type checker 
and implementations of these interfaces cooperate to examine the following con- 
straint: 

context Person inv: 

majiagedCompajiies->f orAll(employees->includes (self) ) 

All example constraints refer to the model in figure lEl 
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Several experimental implementations of the ModelFacade interface have 
been realised already. For instance, there is an implementation which reads the 
model information out of a file in the XML-based UML exchange format XMI 
(compatible with the XMI export facility of Rational Rose), and an implemen- 
tation which takes the model information directly from the repository of the 
OpenSource CASE tool Argo/UML. Another implementation extracts model 
information from Java classes that are enriched with Javadoc comments which 
show the element type of collections. 

Additional external interfaces may be added by other modules. For example, 
for a code generator it makes sense to offer an interface where produced code 
can be queried. Such an interface should not only make the generated code itself 
available, but also offer information such as the constrained class and operation 
or, for procedural target languages, the variable that holds the result of the 
evaluation. 



3.5 Java Assertion Generation 

As a first complete configuration of the modules of the described toolset, a 
compiler has been realised which translates OCL constraints into Java assertion 
code mj. According to the classification given in section 2, this OCL tool has the 
functionalities of dynamic invariant validation and dynamic pre/postcondition 
validation. It can also be used for test automatisation. The approach to generate 
code which is executed at runtime as part of an actual implementation of the 
UML model is less straightforward that e.g. an OCL interpreter and model 
animator However, we believe that for the application of OCL in larger 
projects, the compilation into assertions is much more important, whereas the 
interpretative approach is more suited to education in OCL. 

The prototype compiler uses the XMI-based implementation of the Model- 
Facade interface. Therefore it can be used to generate Java assertion code out of 
two files: a text file containing OCL constraints and a UML/XMI file (containing 
the class diagram), which is created by export from standard UML CASE tools. 
Internally to the compiler, the normalisation module is used to transform the 
input constraint into a sublanguage of OCL that avoids the use of multiple iter- 
ators, iterating properties without declarator, multiple use of the same variable 
name, and use of the default navigation contex10 Figure0shows a normalisation 
example. 

The Java code generator module then follows syntax-driven rules to produce 
Java code, a sample of which is shown in figure 0 The classes used in this code, 
like OclAnylmpl or DclSet, are defined in a class library, which defines among 
other things implementations for the standard collection data types of OCL. As 
usual with compilers, the generated code is not meant for human readers but 
for execution by machine. It uses a number of auxiliary variables to break down 
the code in relatively small pieces (a standard compiler construction technique). 

^ Not using the default navigation context means that every navigation expression 
has to begin with a bound name, like self or an iterator name, or a literal. 
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input expression 
context Company inv: 

employees->forAll(el, e2 I el <> e2 implies el. name <> e2.name) 

normalised expression 

context Company inv tudOclInvO: 

let tudOclLetO : Set (Person) = self . employees in 
tudOclLetO -> forAll ( 

el : Person I tudOclLetO -> forAll ( 

e2 : Person I el <> e2 implies el. name <> e2.name 

) 

) 



Fig. 6. Example for normalisation 



final OclAnylmpl tudOclNodeO=Ocl.toQclAnyImpl( Ocl.getFor(this) ); 
final OclSet tudOclNodel= 

Del . toOclSet (tudOclNodeO . getFeature ("employees") ) ; 
final Ocllterator tudOclIterO=tudOclNodel .getiterator () ; 
final OclBooleanEvaluatable tudOclEvalO=new OclBooleanEvaluatable () { 
public OclBoolean evaluate () { 

final Ocllterator tudOclIterl=tudOclNodel . getiterator () ; 
final OclBooleanEvaluatable tudOclEvall=new OclBooleanEvaluatable (){ 
public OclBoolean evaluate () { 
final OclBoolean tud0clNode2= 

Ocl . toOclAnyImpKtudOclIterO . getValue () ) . 
isNotEqualTo(Ocl . toOclAnyImpKtudOclIterl . getValue () ) ) ; 
final OclString tud0clNode3= 

Ocl . to0clString(0cl . toOclAnyImpKtudOclIterO . getValue () ) . 
getFeatureC'name")) ; 
final OclString tud0clNode4= 

Ocl . to0clString(0cl . toOclAnyImpKtudOclIterl . getValue () ) . 
getFeatureC'name")) ; 
final OclBoolean tud0clNode5= 

tudOclNodeS . isNotEqualTo (tud0clNode4) ; 
final OclBoolecUi tud0clNode6=tud0clNode2 . implies (tudOclNodeS) ; 
return tudOclNodeB; 

} 

>; 

final OclBoolean tud0clNode7= 

tudOclNodel . forAll (tudOclIterl , tudOclEvall) ; 
return tudOclNodeV ; 

} 

}; 

final OclBoolean tud0clNode8=tud0clNodel .forAll(tudOclIterO,tudOclEvalO) ; 



Fig. 7. Generated Java code for the example of figure 0 
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After executing this code, the result variable (tudOclNodeS) contains a value 
which indicates whether the examined object fulfills the constraint. In order to 
access the actual snapshot of the model at runtime, again a simple and elegant 
Java interface has been defined (using the Factory Method design pattern) that 
makes it easy to adapt the assertion code to any chosen representation of UML 
constructs in Java. This feature is particularly important for the representation 
of associations, where many significantly different design choices exist. 

In order to make practical use of our prototype OCL compiler, a separate 
tool is required which takes this code and inserts it as the body of a new method 
assertOclO into a Java source code file. Figure [S] shows the effect of this tool 
for the file Company . j ava from the running example. Using such generated tests, 
component testing can be greatly simplified. For instance, in the JUnit testing 
framework cn , assertions are made that usually compare the result of a method 
call with the desired result. Using the automatic generation of assertions, it is 
sufficient to just make calls to the methods that are being tested. The validation 
of the result is automatised based on an OCL post-condition for the method 
which was formulated during modelling. 

Figure 0 gives an overview of the interaction of client and compiler modules 
for Java assertion generation. 



import tudresden. ocl . lib . * ; 
import java. util.*; 




public class Company { 




public int numberOf Employees ; 




protected Person manager; 
protected Vector employees; 




public void assertOclO { 
tudOclAssertOO ; 

} 




private void tudOclAssertOO { 

// generated Java code is inserted here 


if ( ! tudOclNodeS. isTrue 0 ) 
throw new RuntimeExceptionC 

> 

} 

} 


{ 

'constraint violated"); 



Fig. 8. Java class with assert method (generated code is omitted) 
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Fig. 9. Inter-module communication for Java code generation 



3.6 SQL Integrity Constraint Generation 

Another configuration of the modules of the presented OCL toolset architec- 
ture is currently under development, which aims towards an integration with 
database schema generation tools. The intention is to automatically generate 
SQL integrity constraints m as part of a relational database schema. The in- 
tegrity constraints are derived from OCL expressions that are specified in form 
of business rules on UML models. Basic mappings from OCL invariants to SQL 
constraints (create assertion et al.) are given in [0. For this purpose, the 
parser and type checker can be reused without change. However, SQL as declar- 
ative language requires in contrast to Java other properties of the abstract syntax 
tree. For example, it makes no sense to normalise the above given example (see 
figure 0 in the same way as presented above. In this case, it would be better 
to normalise the OCL expression into an abstract syntax tree representing the 
equivalent OCL constraint: 
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context Company inv: employees->isUnique (name) 

This expression can be easily transformed into a SQL unique key constraint. 
Therefore, specific normalisation steps have to be developed and added to the 
normalisation module. A further development step is then the implementation 
of the code generation interface for the generation of SQL statements. Because 
of the large number of relational database system vendors that offer different 
implementations of the SQL standard, a flexible approach for code generation 
is needed. One way to achieve this is the separation of the SQL code generator 
from the mapping rules by their description in XML. The structure of such a 
document is predefined by a document type definition (DTD) and can be seen 
as a catalog that contains SQL code templates related to the grammar rules of 
the OCL specification. Using this approach, the generated SQL code is to a large 
extent independent of the compiled code and can easily be adapted to different 
SQL dialects using XML-Editors. The current OCL prototype toolset supports 
both SQL-92 ^ and Oracle/SQL code generation. Although this development is 
not yet completed, the design of it already gives some proof for the adequateness 
of the chosen modular structure of our OCL toolset. 



4 Summary and Outlook 

The purpose of this paper was not just to describe a particular implementation of 
an OCL tool. Instead, a rather general discussion of the potential tool support for 
OCL has been given, and the described design contains a number of ideas which 
may be transferable also to other tool environments. Moreover, the described 
tool platform may be interesting for a wide audience, since the full source code 
is freely available under GNU Library General Public License M- 

The current status of realisation comprises a complete and stable implemen- 
tation of all the modules which were mentioned in figure 1. The compiler from 
OCL constraints to Java assertions is available and thoroughly tested. The com- 
piler from OCL to SQL integrity constraints is currently under development. 
There are already several other (academic) projects which have decided to take 
the tool platform described here as the basis for their development of OCL tools. 

The design of the toolset is oriented towards an easy integration into all kinds 
of other (Java-based) environments. It was an encouraging experience regarding 
the toolset design that a first prototype of the integration into the OpenSource 
UML tool Argo/UML was produced within just a few hours of development time 
(as could be observed “live” by the participants of an OCL workshop taking place 
in Canterbury/UK in March 2000). The core parts of our OCL toolset will be 
fully integrated into future releases of Argo/UML. Moreover, experiments for 
integration with other Java-based CASE tools, e.g. Together, are going on in 
cooperation with other research institutions. 

Further work from our side will concentrate on additional modules for the 
toolset which enable practical experimentation with fully automatic tool sup- 
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port for OCL. Among the future plans is to develop an OCL interpreter based 
on our toolset and to connect it with a CASE tool in order to automatically 
check meta-level OCL constraints on UML models. Such a tool may provide 
significant help in stabilizing the formal OCL parts of the current OMG standard 
for UML. Another goal for the near future is to provide adequate tool support 
for automatic testing based on OCL, and to carry out pilot studies for the use 
of such tools in small but realistic development projects. 

From the viewpoint of tool developers, we can summarize that effective sup- 
port for the OCL part of UML is possible, and that the language is in principle 
well designed to achieve a high level of automatisation within such tools. 

Acknowledgment: The authors would like to thank Ralf Wiebicke and Sten 
Loecher for their contributions to the prototype implementation. 
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Abstract. Part of the success of the Unified Modeling Language (UML) 
as a specification language is due to its diagrammatic nature. Its mean- 
ing is expressed by its meta model, a combination of class diagrams and 
constraints written in the Object Constraint Language (OCL), a textual 
language of expressions. Recent efforts have tried to give a formal seman- 
tics to OCL in a classical way. In this paper, we propose a graph-based 
semantics for OCL and a systematic translation of OCL constraints into 
expressions over graph rules. Besides providing a semantical formaliza- 
tion of OCL, this translation can be employed to check the consistency 
of UML model instances wrt. the constraints , using a general purpose 
graph transformation machine like AGG or PROGRES. The translation 
of OGL constraints into graph rules suggests a way to express the con- 
straints in a more intuitive visual form. 



1 Introduction 

The meta model for UML is not only defined by class diagrams, but also by well- 
formedness rules, used to give a more precise abstract syntax for UML diagrams. 
Well-formedness rules are stated by OCL constraints. 

Up to now, the concrete syntax of OCL and an informal semantics are given 
in mm . Recently, also a meta model has been proposed for OCL [bChhj . Pre- 
vious efforts by the same authors have produced a semantics for OCL 

expressions in a classical way. First a function from sorts and sort expressions 
to standard semantical domains is defined inductively; then, an expression is 
interpreted as a function from variable assignments and states to the semantic 
domain of the appropriate sort. What is not clear in their approach is how this 
formal semantics can be used to establish the consistency of a model diagram 
with respect to a constraint. Since the interpretation of OCL is in set theoretic 
terms, the validation of a constraint still needs the integration of text and dia- 
grams. Such an integration can be more easily achieved in a graph transformation 
setting, with its ability to manage any type of relation among multi-dimensional 
structures. To achieve this, we first show how OCL constraints can be translated 
into graph rule expressions. Evaluating these expressions for certain UML in- 
stances means checking their consistency wrt. corresponding OCL constraints, 
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being these either well-formedness rules or user-defined model constraints. Con- 
sistency checking can thus be automated by exploiting existing tool support for 
graph transformations. The approach is used to check well-formedness rules on 
UML models or diagrams created and edited during the software development 
process. 

The translation of OCL constraints into expressions over graph rules indi- 
cates a way to visualize some of the OCL constraints. Collaboration diagrams 
can be used to visualize navigation expressions within OCL. Embedding them 
into logical expressions written textually leads to a hybrid notation of OCL con- 
straints, which is more suitable for UML models than the pure textual one, since 
objects and navigation expressions are depicted in the same way as in UML. 

In this paper. Section 2 presents the main concepts of graph transformation 
informally (see the formalization in jRozDTp . Graph transformations are applied 
in Section 3 to define a formal semantics for OCL. Section 4 discusses a new 
hybrid notation for OCL and compares it to related work. 



2 Graph Transformation 

In this section, the main notions of graph, graph rule and its application, and 
transformation unit are briefly reviewed, describing only informally the notation 
used and referring to the literature for the formal definitions and results. 

The nodes and arcs of a graph may be typed and attributed, where attributes 
are specified by a type, a name and a value. Each graph node and arc may have 
several attributes. 

Graph rules are used to describe graph transformations and contain a left- 
hand side and a right-hand side. The graphs occuring in a rule are typed and 
attributed: left-hand sides are allowed to have variables used to abstract the 
operation from concrete attribute values. The left and the right-hand side of a 
rule are related by a partial graph mapping L — > i? which specifies the corre- 
spondence of graph objects by numerical tags. 

Furthermore, rules may have parameters which are useful to determine e.g. 
matches and attributes of new graph objects by the user. A rule may contain a 
set of negative applieation eonditions (NAC) which are able to express that some 
graph part must not exist for a rule to be applicable. Basically, this is realized 
by adding to the rule another dashed graph which represents the part that must 
not occur. 

Finally, set nodes may appear in the rule, meaning that they can be mapped 
to any number of nodes in the host graph, including zero. Set nodes have to 
be preserved and must not occur in NAC’s. They are represented as double 
rectangles. 

The way graph rules are applied realizes directly the algebraic approach to 
graph transformation as presented in Esna. The combination of attributed 
graph transformation with negative application conditions has been worked out 
in ITLkVfifil . 
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Rule application is performed in two steps: First, the applicability of a rule 
is checked by looking for a match m : L ^ G of the left-hand side into a host 
graph G. A match is a total mapping, i.e. each graph object of L is embedded 
into the graph G. If a variable occurs several times in a rule’s left-hand side, 
it must be matched with the same value. Note that in general, there may be 
multiple matches of the rule’s left-hand side into the host graph, or there may 
be no matches at all. In the latter case, the rule is not applicable to the given 
host graph. A rule is applicable at a certain match, if all its NAC’s and further 
attribute conditions are satisfied. 

In the second step, the matching pattern found for the rule’s left-hand side 
is taken out of the host graph and replaced by an appropriate matching pattern 
for the rule’s right-hand side. Since a match is a total mapping, any object o 
of the rule’s left-hand side L has a proper image object m(o) in the host graph 
G. Now if o has an image r{o) in the rule’s right-hand side R, its corresponding 
object m(o) in the host graph is preserved during the transformation, otherwise 
it is removed. Objects in R which are not the image of an object in L are newly 
created during the transformation. Finally, the objects of the host graph which 
are not covered by the match are not affected by the rule application at all. 

Besides manipulating the nodes and arcs of a graph, a graph rule may also 
perform computations on the object’s attributes. During rule application, ex- 
pressions are evaluated with respect to the variable instantiation induced by the 
actual match. 

Transformation units (in (FFKlilC)^ ) provide the means to structure a system 
of rules into graph procedures that can use each other. Within a unit, the set 
of rules of another unit can be ‘called’ by using the name of the corresponding 
unit, thus realizing functional abstraction. More formally, a transformation unit 
consists of 

— an expression I, that defines a set of graphs SEM{I) to be given as input, 

— an expression T, that defines a set of graphs SEM{T), produced as output, 

— a set i? of rules, 

— a control condition G, describing a binary relation SEM{G) on graphs, and 

— a set U of imported transformation units represented by a set of identifiers. 

Semantically, a transformation unit specifies a binary relation from initial 
configurations in SEM{I) to terminal configurations in SEM{T). The ’’inter- 
leaving” semantics contains a pair of graphs (G, G") if G G SEM{I), G' G 
SEM{T) and G can be transformed into G' by using rules in R and the calls 
to the imported units according to the control condition G possibly after the 
unit has been preprocessed to adapt it to the context. The control condition G 
is specified with expressions over rules as described next. 

A rule expression E, built up over a certain set of the operators, specifies a set 
of sequences of rule names, denoted by seq{E). If one can apply to a graph the 
rules in the order given by one such sequence, the sequence is applicable to the 
graph and the graph is transformed into the expression graph. A rule expression 
is applicable to a graph, if at least one sequence in seq{E) is applicable to it. 
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Given a set Names of rule names from which rule expressions are constructed, 
a rule expression if is a term generated by the following syntax: 

— basic operators: 

E ::= Names \ E\ and E 2 \ E\ or E 2 \ Ei; E 2 \ sl{E) \ na{E) \ 
null I if El then E2 else E3 end | while Ei do E2 end 

— derived operators: 

E ::= El implies E 2 \ Ei = E 2 \ Ei xor E 2 \ asLongAsPossible E end 

Most of the operators presented above have the obvious meaning: operators 
a and na test the applicability and non-applicability, resp. Each rule expression 
is either applicable or non- applicable, i.e. it has a boolean return value. In the 
operators if then else and while do end, the rule expression Ei is tested for 
applicability (without being applied). The result of this test determines how to 
proceed with application in the usual way. Operator asLongasPossible applies 
a rule expression to a graph as long as it is applicable. A detailed formal definition 
of rule expressions as presented above can be found in [IRKPTnnj 

3 Translation of OCL Constraints 

The OCL has been designed as an extension of UML to model constraints in a 
more precise way [ tVK98] . The main motivation to develop OCL has been its 
usage for defining well-formedness rules in the context of the UML semantics, 
but it may also be used for precise modeling of user applications. Throughout 
this paper, we consider version 1.3 of OCL [lUMT.DDJ and restrict to invariants, 
but the ideas can also be applied to pre and post conditions. All examples are 
taken from the UML semantics description [ HML99J . 

To express OCL semantics, we define a function tr : Set{0 cl Expression) —f 
RulesU Set{TransformationUnit). An OCL constraint is an expression with a 
boolean return value. It is satisfied by an instance model, if the rule or trans- 
formation unit to which it is translated can be applied to the instance graph. 
The evaluation of the resulting rule or unit does not modify the instance graph 
on which the OCL constraint is checked. In the following examples, the denota- 
tion of transformation units is mainly reduced to the containing rules and control 
conditions. Initial and terminal configurations are all instances of the given UML 
model. The import relation of units remains implicit. 

3.1 Expressions on Object Properties and Simple OCL Operations 

An expression on object properties is an attribute expression, a navigation ex- 
pression or a classifier operation. Such an expression is translated into a rule 
containing extended static collaboration diagrams as left and right hand sides. 
The extensions deal with the specifics of rules containing a mapping between the 
rule sides, set nodes and application conditions. The name of the rule is chosen 
according to either the last role name in the navigation path, or the attribute 
or the constraint to be tested. 
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Attribute expressions: Given an OCL expression that produces a result of a 
non-boolean type, a variable of this type is created by the obtained rule. The 
rule is named by the attribute name. It has an input parameter being the name 
of the object node to which the attribute belongs. But if the expression is the 
first one in a constraint, the rule does not have an input parameter. The rule 
itself consists of an object node of input parameter type or context type together 
with the required attribute. The left constraint in Fig. Q consists of an attribute 
expression only, thus there is no input parameter. Since the attribute is of type 
Boolean, the rule does not have an output parameter, too. Furthermore, in this 
case the two rule sides are identical, as expressed hy L = R. 

Navigation expressions: As for attribute expressions, there is a node of the result 
type of the source expression in the rule. At this node, an edge together with 
another node are added, representing a linked object, if the multiplicity is 0 or 
1. The edge contains the role name and possibly qualifiers used for navigation. 
The second node is of the type the corresponding association points to. In case 
of multiplicity greater than 1, a set node of this target type is in the rule and 
a node of type Set and links to all the elements (depicted by the set node) are 
created. Set nodes are depicted by rounded rectangles meaning that they have 
a special attribute that indicates a restricted life time. They live only during the 
checking process and are deleted afterwards (Compare Subsection 3.6.) If the 
association is ordered, not a Set node but a Sequence node is created instead. 
Its outgoing edges carry the information about the ordering. The rule name 
is chosen according to the role name. The input parameters are handled as 
for attribute expressions, the output parameter points to the target object or 
collection. 

Classifier operation: These operations are directly translated into attribute com- 
putations, if they are queries. The rule, named by the operation name has the 
source as well as the arguments as input, and the result value, computed as value 
of an attribute variable, as output parameter. If the result is an object, this ob- 
ject has to occur in the rule graphically. If it is newly created, it occurs only 
on the right-hand side, otherwise on both sides. If an operation has a boolean 
result, this is expressed by the applicability of the corresponding rule. 

Simple OCL operations: OCL operations on simple types, e.g. and >, 

are translated into attribute computation, exactly as classifier operations. 

The right constraint in Fig. Q] contains an OCL operation with an attribute 
expression as argument. This would normally lead to two rules applied one after 
the other. In the figure, the already sequentially composed rule is depicted. In 
general, a translation of complex expressions over object properties which results 
in a sequence of rules can be condensed into one rule by building the composed 
rule. (Compare also rule isGreaterAggregation in Fig.0.) 

If a non-boolean operation or method has to be performed (which is still 
a query), it is called on the right-hand side and is assigned to an attribute or 
output parameter to be usable in following rule applications. 
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context Send Action inv: 
self.isAsynchronous 



context Stereotype inv: 
self.baseClass <> ’ ’ 
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Fig. 1. Simple OCL constraints and their translations 

3.2 Types 

OCL has a type hierarchy which is translated into a special node attribute, 
called type, of type OclType. For all those types there is a partial order allowing 
a matching of nodes not only if their types are equal, but also if the matching 
is compatible with this order. In Figure|21 two interesting properties of OclType 
and OclAny, i.e. alllnstances and oclIsKindOf, are translated into two rules. 
Note that in the left rule, variable type has to be instantiated by a type instead 
of an instance as is usual. Further on, a Set node is created. The usage of 
alllnstances is not recommended ICKMKijUl . since the context of application 
is not clear. This translation clarifies the situation in the sense that the set of 
instance graphs to which the rule is applied is the given context. 



alllnstances(in type: OclType, out set: Set) 
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type 
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oclIsKindOf(in o: OclAny, 
in t:OclType) 
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o:OclAny 




_type(o)<t 


J 



Fig. 2. Translation of two interesting properties of OclType and OclAny 

Primitive values and types are translated into suitable attributes. These are 
types such as Real, Integer and String. Moreover, type Boolean belongs to 
this groups as long as boolean expressions are considered on primitive values 
only. Instances of non-basic predefined types such as Collections and their 
subtypes Set , Bag and Sequence as well as the types considered in the given 
UML model, are translated into corresponding nodes together with a set of links 
to associated objects. Moreover, we have to consider the type Boolean once 
again, if the original OCL expression contains boolean navigation expressions. 
This is done in Subsection 3.4. 

Predefined types have predefined operations. Predefined operations on col- 
lections (sets) such as sum or size are translated into rules and transformation 
units controlling the rule application (compare Figures 0 and 0J. Several rules 
are needed to collect information on a variable environment of the context class 
to compute the operation’s result. Additional nodes and edges used by called 
rules store intermediate information and are deleted after checking the whole 
constraint. In the following paragraphs, we consider some of the pre-defined 
types and operations more closely. 
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3.3 Collections 

Navigation taking predefined collection operations into account is performed by 
rules or transformation units. The result type of a navigation expression depends 
on the operation: if it is not boolean, there is an output parameter pointing to 
the result. A boolean result is treated differently, i.e. implicitly. It is expressed 
by the applicability of the refining rule expression. 



union(inout s:Set, in set2:Set) 



isEmpty(in coll: Collection) 




L=R 



union(in set:Set, inout biBag) 



isEqual(in set:Set, in set2:Set) 




L=R 



Fig. 3. Translations of sample pre-defined operations on collections 

Figure I 2 I shows some sample operations on collections translated into graph 
rules. Whereas the operations union, isEqual and isEmpty can be described 
directly by one rule, operations like select and size have to be described by 
transformation units. The translation of select is presented in Figure 0 Due 
to space limitations, we do not show the translation of all the pre-defined oper- 
ations, but a number of examples that the reader may complete. 



createSet (out s: Set) 



s:Set 1 


^ 


r \ 

[^s:Set^ 


t ) 




) 



choose (in set: Set, out t: T) 




selectE (in set: Set, in s: Set, in t: T) 




Fig. 4. Translation of pre-defined operation select 
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Select operation: Another interesting pre-defined operation for sets is select, 
since it is directly dependent on the evaluation of the selecting expression. The 
selecting expression is part of the resulting transformation unit, thus the unit 
name is dependent of the expression. (Consider the translation of select in 
FigureQ.) In the body of this transformation unit, first the operation is initialized 
by creating additional structure (here a Set node) and then the select action is 
performed. For each element chosen from the given set (and not already visited, 
i.e. without an adjacent done edge), we have to select or deselect it, depending 
on the selecting expression. The chosen element is used as input parameter of 
the selecting expression. 

If the selecting expression is an attribute or a subtype expression, it is not 
necessary to first choose an element, but the evaluation of the selecting expression 
can be incorporated directly into the select and deselect rules. 



OCL constraint: context Association inv: 

self.connection -> select (aggregation > #none) -> size <= 1 



connection (out set: Set) 



Association 



AssociationEnd 



isGreaterAggregation (in a: AssociationEnd, 
in y: AggregationKind) 



Association 



1 (^set:Set ^ 



AssociationEnd 



a:AssociationEnd 



aggregation = x 



X > y 



L=R 



isGreaterEqual(in x: Integer, in y: Integer) 






L=R 



association2(); connection(s);selec^ [isGreaterAggregation(a,#none)](s,s’); 
size(s’,x); isGreaterEqual(x,l) 



Fig. 5. Translation of a well-formedness rule for associations 

Having the translation of select available, we consider another well-formed- 
ness rule for UML, this time one for associations given at the top of Figure 
0. It states that at most one association end may be an aggregation or com- 
position. A direct translation of this OCL constraint leads to a transformation 
unit performing four rule applications and unit calls sequentially. The first rule 
navigates to all the association ends. Then two transformation units are called, 
performing the selection of association ends which are aggregations or compo- 
sitions and counting those. The last rule just checks if there is at most one of 
those association ends. 



3.4 Boolean Expressions 

Boolean expressions on OCL expressions are translated directly into rule expres- 
sions. For each boolean OCL operator, there is a corresponding operator for rule 
expressions. 

The well-formedness rule for name spaces depicted in Figure0 together with 
its translation, uses boolean operators frequently. This constraint states for each 
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element which is contained in the name space and is not an association or gener- 
alization that it has a unique name. The translation uses a transformation unit 
f orallmi,m 2 [expr] (in s : Set) checking an expression for all elements of a set 
s. The body contains a while-loop checking the expression for each element sim- 
ilarly to the body of select. Rule isEqual enforces a mapping of both model 
elements on exactly one. 



OCL constraint: self, contents -> forali (mel, me2: ModelElement I 

(not mel. oclIsKindOf( Association) and not me2.oclIsKindOf(Association) 
and mel. name > ’ ’ and me2.name > ’ ’ and mel. name = me2.name) implies 
mel = me2) 



contents (out s: Set) 



isEqiial(in ml, m2: ModelElement) 




L=R 



isNonEmptyName(in m: ModelElement) 



m:ModelElement 



name = x 



L=R 



isEqualName(in ml, m2: ModelElement) 


f 






ml: ModelElement 




m2: ModelElement 




name = x 




name = x 


} 







L=R 



namespacel(): contents(s); 

forallj^^j ^ 2 IE KindOf(ml, Association)) and na(oclIsKindOf(m2,Association)) 
and isNonEmptyName(ml) and isNonEmptyName(m2) 
and isEqualName{ml,m2)) implies isEqual(ml,m2)](s) 



Fig. 6. Translation of a well-formedness rule for name spaces 



3.5 Additional Operations 

An additional operation is given by a signature fixing its name, its parameters 
and its result type and by an expression defining its semantics. We translate 
an additional operation by a transformation unit, similarly to pre-defined oper- 
ations. 

In Figure 13 a sample additional operation is defined for classifiers computing 
and returning a set of all model elements contained in the classifier, together 
with the contents inherited from its parents. In the espression two cases are 
distinguished: if there is still a parent of the classifier currently considered, the 
expression determines the sequential composition of three rule applications and 
a recursive call of transformation unit allContents; otherwise, nothing else is 
done after contents. 
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OCL: context Classifier allContents: Set(ModelElement); 

allContents = self.contents -> union (self.parent. allContents -> 
select (e I e.elementOwnership. visibility = #public 

or e.elementOwnership. visibility = #protected)) 



Refinement: contents(in c: Classifier, out s: Set) 



visibility(in e:ModelElement, 




Fig. 7. Translation of additional operation allContents 

3.6 Deletion of Additional Checking Structure 

During a constraint check, the instance graph may be augmented by additional 
objects and links. These objects, which may be collection nodes, are depicted 
by rounded rectangles. This special layout points to the fact that a certain 
internal attribute of the object node is set (not existing in the corresponding 
UML model). An object node depicted by a normal rectangle in the rule can 
always match a special object node in the host graph. Furthermore, additional 
done edges may have been created indicating links between collection objects and 
their elements. All these nodes and edges created during the checking process 
are deleted by the transformation unit in Figure El applying rules deleteLink 
and deleteCollection as long as possible. This transformation unit has to be 
applied after each check. 
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delete(): asLongAsPossible deleteLinkO end; 






asLongAsPossible deleteCollectionO end 



Fig. 8. Transformation unit for deleting additional object structure after checking 
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3.7 Consistency Checking of Instance Diagrams 

If a rule or transformation unit which is the translation of a constraint can be 
fully applied to an instance graph, the constraint is satisfied for this instance. 
For a sample consistency check, consider the simplified UML model in Fig.|3 We 
want to check the OCL constraint in Fig. ^in the context of the two associations 
of this model. 




Fig. 9. A (wrong) UML model as instance of a simplified meta model 

To test the well-formedness of a diagram or model, we have to look for the 
applicability of a set of rules and/or transformation units. If a rule or unit cannot 
be applied completely, it stops at a certain rule trying to match it. The non- 
applicability of a rule can be the effect of two kinds of cause: either there is no 
total mapping of the left-hand side to the instance graph or all the mappings 
found do not satisfy all the additional application conditions. In both cases, this 
can be reported iteratively to the user helping him/her to find the inconsistency. 
Looking at our sample model in Fig. E the transformation unit in Fig. 0 can be 
applied fully to the upper association, but not to the lower one. In this case, the 
last rule of the expression is not applicable, because of its attribute condition. 

After the user has performed further editing steps, the checking should con- 
tinue with exactly that rule where the checking process stopped taking the per- 
formed changes into account. Thus, the rule-based character of inconsistency 
checking could be advantageously used to perform constraint checking perma- 
nently during editing, i.e. looking for rule matches after each editing step. Look- 
ing at the example again, the user has to change the lower association so that it 
has only one end being an aggregation, then the checking of the constraint goes 
through without any further complication. 



4 Visual OCL 

We have shown how to translate OCL constraints into graph rules and trans- 
formation units, thus providing a precise semantics for such constraints. Besides 
being precise, the formalization by graph transformation shows how navigation 
expressions, visually denoted by (some extension of) collaboration diagrams in 
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UML-notation, can be integrated into logical expressions, textually denoted. This 
combination leads to some hybrid notation of OCL which seems to be more in- 
tuitive than the pure textual form. Individual constraints can often be rendered 
more visually than the general translation presented in the previous section. In 
the following, we discuss this kind of constraint visualization in more detail and 
give some examples of how this new view on constraints could lead to more 
simplified expressions. Furthermore, we compare it with related visualizations. 
The running example in this section does not stick anymore at the UML-meta 
model, but we show visualizations of the OCL-constraints presented in [rJMIjiWj 
instead. Especially, when using OCL in concrete applications, a visualization 
might make the understanding of the constraints easier. 



4.1 Visualization of Constraints 

A hybrid notion of OCL constraints could rely on a slightly extended UML- 
metamodel containing two new classes VConstraint and VCollaboration. Con- 
sider the class diagram in Figure Ol VConstraint stores a visual constraint with 
reference to its context, a set of special collaboration diagrams, called VCollab- 
oration, and an optional textual constraint. A VCollaboration distinguishes not 
only standard ClassifierRoles and AssociationRoles as they occur usually in col- 
laboration diagrams, but also negated, added and those being both. Moreover, 
each VCollaboration can have again a set of textual constraints. 




Fig. 10. The meta model for visual OCL constraints 

Fig. EH shows two visual OCL constraints, each of them with one of its 
possible textual translations. As done for interpretation navigation paths are 
described visually, whereas class attributes and their conditions are depicted 
textually. Depicting a paths solidly means that at least one of these paths has 
to exist (as in the left constraint). If part of a path is depicted dashed, the paths 
must not exist. In Fig. ^Qthe negated part is translated into a forall expression, 
this is possible if also the attribute condition is negated. 

More complex constraints may consist of a set of subconstraints. When vi- 
sualizing the complex constraint, each subconstraint is shown by a separate dia- 
gram containing a VCollaboration. In Fig. II ‘3 l a, slightly more complex constraint 
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context Company inv: ExistElderEmployees 



:Person 


employee 


: Company 




age = a 


a >50 





^ ' ' J 



context Company inv: AllEmployeesMarried 



f 


A 


:Person i employee 


: Company 




1 isManied = false 


J 



context Company inv: ExistElderEmployees self.employee -> select(age >50) -> notEmpty 
context Company inv: AllEmployeesMarried self.employee -> forall{ isMarried = true) 



Fig. 11. Two visual OCL constraints with their textual translation 

is visualized by two diagrams showing the subconstraints. The main constraint 
referring to these subconstraints is depicted textually on top of the diagrams. 
Each subconstraint describes an implication. The normally drawn diagram parts 
describe the preconditions whereas diagram parts depicted in bold face visualize 
implied conclusions. Here, an association role of sort “wife” or “husband” has to 
exist, then the bold face part, i.e. an attribute constraint, is checked. (Compare 
the textual constraint below the diagrams for these conclusions.) The extended 
meta model refers to implied constraints as added parts. 



context self:Person inv: testWife and testHusband 




context Person inv: self. wife -> notEmpty implies self. wife. age >=18 and 

self.husband -> notEmpty implies self.husband.age >= 18 



Fig. 12. A combination of visual constraints 

In several cases, predefined operations on collections, e.g. size and sum, can 
be replaced by constraints involving only (non-) emptiness of a collection, or 
by applicability checks for identical graph rules. More precisely, a constraint 
coll. size = 0, with coll a collection, is equivalent to is Empty (coll), and similarly 
for coll. size 0. A constraint coll. size = n can be expressed by an identical rule 
having exactly n instance elements connected to coll and a negative application 
condition presenting one additional element. If n is too big or the constraint on 
predefined operations is too complex, one might prefer the textual form which 
is also possible to keep. 

VCollaborations can be easily interpreted as identical graph rules where the 
graphs consist of classifier and association roles. (But unlike Section 3 we skip 
the annotation L=R at the graphs here.) These can come up with application 
conditions being a kind of implication. VCollaborations are combined by textual 
constraints translated into rule expressions as shown in the previous section. 
In this way, the proposed visualization of constraints comes up with a precise 
semantics based on graph transformation. 
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4.2 Related Work 



Kent et al. have studied the problem of defining a visual formalism for static ex- 
pression of constraints jKenfl7l(lHK99j , proposing first constraint diagrams and 
then spider diagrams, based on Euler and Venn-Pierce diagrams which allow a 
compact and precise set-theoretic semantics of an OCL fragment |CH KQflj . For 
instance, it is not possible to express constraints on a region size mi. A 
mixed formalism has thus been proposed which annotates spider diagrams with 
textual OCL expressions fRTT^ . Spider diagrams can also be used to reason 
about properties of diagrams, via suitable transformation rules |HM'rK??n| . Spi- 
der diagrams appear to be a promising approach to the definition of a visual 
formalism for expressing constraints. However, our transformational approach 
appears to be more directly implementable with a view to automatic checking 
of constraints. This is facilitated by our dealing directly on collaboration dia- 
grams, without having to recur to specific representations, as spider diagrams 
do. Moreover, our use of text is restricted to the specification of control flow and 
relations between attributes. 

Evans has proposed an approach to visual reasoning on instance diagrams 
IIEva98l . where some simple form of diagram manipulation allows relations to be 
inferred between elements of the diagram, e.g. elements of different subclasses of 
a same abstract class. Evans’ proposal does not extend to consistency checking. 
Evans’ current set of rules can be expressed by sequences of graph transfor- 
mations of the type proposed here (using injective partial mappings from the 
left-hand to the right-hand side and sequences of rules to move associations 
from a class to another). Hence, it seems possible to integrate in a single tool, 
based on our approach, both consistency checking and reasoning on diagrams. 



5 Conclusions 

The paper has demonstrated a constructive way for consistency checking of OCL 
constraints, with a view to providing a graph-based semantics for OCL. More- 
over, the adopted approach suggests a way to define OCL constraints exploiting 
the UML visual syntax. Based on the proposed translation, an OCL evaluator 
can be implemented on top of a graph transformation machine like ACC or 
PROGRES(in jEfETFCRfillj ') and later integrated into a UML CASE tool. These 
tools support a step by step evolution of the underlying host graphs. An OCL 
evaluator based on such a graph transformation machine can help to under- 
stand the implemented OCL semantics by following the stepwise evaluation on 
instance diagrams visually. An editor for visual OCL constraints based on the 
meta model extension shown in fig. is currently implemented for the open 
source CASE tool ArgoUML mm- 

The graph transformation-based approach to checking inconsistencies can 
easily support automatic repair actions, by defining suitable graph rules solving 
such an inconsistency if possible. This approach relies on the idea of living with 
inconsistencies during software development presented in EHIMj, also on the 
basis of graph transformation. 
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Abstract. The definition of a clean profile mechanism will play a crucial role in 
the UML's future in terms of how useful it will be to modellers and how well 
tool vendors may implement the new facilities. Unfortunately, in an attempt to 
restrict profile definitions to a single meta level, predefined modeling elements 
are currently specified exclusively at the meta-model level, and therefore can be 
applied solely through the mechanism of meta-instantiation. We identify the 
problems associated with such a restriction and explain why model level inheri- 
tance also has a role to play in the definition of predefined modeling elements. 
We point out the fundamental differences and relationships between the two 
mechanisms in the context of defining UML profiles and provide guidelines as 
to which mechanism should be used under which circumstance. We conclude 
by describing the necessity for the use of both mechanisms in the definition of 
UML profiles within a strict metamodeling framework. 



Introduction 

The uptake of the UML in a remarkably wide range of application domains has raised 
the imperative to view the standard more as a family of languages, sharing a common 
core, rather than as a single language having a few minor context-specific extensions. 
Current plans for the UML's evolution therefore envisage a significant shrinkage of 
the UML core, coupled with the definition of an enhanced extension mechanism to 
support the addition of domain and user specific modeling concepts [|^. Several 
different extension mechanisms have been proposed to date |^, with the most 
prominent being the "profile mechanism" defined in a white paper for the OMG 
Analysis and Design Platform Task Force 0 . 

Although the proposed tailoring mechanisms differ significantly in their details, 
they all take the view that the definition of the standard UML core, and the extension 
of the core with user-specific modeling concepts, is achieved at the M2 (commonly 
known as "meta") level in the OMG's standard four layer modeling architecture. In 
this paper we argue that this assumption is fundamentally flawed, and that inheritance 
at the Ml level should also be utilized where appropriate. After demonstrating how, 
for specific purposes, inheritance enables the predefinition of modeling elements 
and/or their properties in a much more natural way than meta-instantiation (e.g. 
stereotyping), we apply the two mechanisms to an example to compare their different 
effects. We then explain why both mechanisms have their appropriate contexts of use 
and warrant a unifying notation. 
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Profiles and the Standard Model Architecture 



All UML modeling takes pla ce with in the context of the standard four-level OMG 
model architecture depicted in|Fig. 1 



MetaMetaMode! (M3) 





Models (M1) 



Objects (MO) 



Fig. 1. The OMG view of profiles 

The top (M3) level in this model is the so called meta-metamodel, or meta-object 
facility (or MOF), which defines the basic concepts from which specific metamodels 
are created at the m eta (M2) level. This includes the UML metamodel, which as 
illustrated in |Fig. l| is regarded as being an instance-of the MOF residing at the M2 
level. Other data representation standards, such as the CWM are also viewed as being 
"instances of" the MOF residing at the M2 level. Normal user models, created using 
the concepts of the UML or CWM, are regarded as residing at the Ml level, and the 
ultimate run-time data is regarded as residing at the MO level. 

The fundamental relationship between these layers is intended to be the instance-of 
relationship. This view is clearly expressed in the UML specification |^, which, in 
defining the four level model architecture states that "...a model is an instance of a 
metamodel...". Although this definition has a superficial simplicity and appeal, it is 
actually the source of significant confusion. In particular, it leaves two main questions 
unanswered. 

1 . What is the definition of the instance-of relationship in general? 

2. What does the instance-of relationship between models mean in terms of the 
relationships between the model elements within the models? 

In a document the size of the UML specification, one might expect a precise 
definition of instance-of, e.g., in terms of set theory. Critical issues that need to be 
clarified in such a definition are the difference between the direct instance-of 
relationship between an object and the immediate template from which it is created, 
and the indirect instance-of (or is-member-of) relationship which describes sets of 
objects with related properties. This relates to the idea of polymorphism in object- 
oriented systems whereby a direct-instance of a class can be viewed as an (indirect) 
instance-of all of the class's superclasses. For the purposes of this paper, however, we 
simply appeal to the long established semantics of the instance-of relationship that 
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forms the foundation of class-based programming and modeling. The idea that an 
object is an instance-of a class, and that subclasses convey to their objects properties 
(and thus set memberships) inherited from their superclasses, is one of the most 
fundamental tenets of object-oriented development, and also the basis for the 
distinction between the Ml and MO levels in standard object-oriented modeling. We 
believe the original, underlying intent behind a multi-level modeling framework is to 
faithfully extend this model to higher levels. 

In this paper we focus on the second, more controversial, question. Two basic 
schools of thought on this issue can be identified characterized by the concepts of 
"strict-" and "loose metamodeling". 



Strict Metamodeling 

Strict metamodeling i is based on the tenet that if a model A is an instance of 
another model B then every element of A is an instance-of some element in B. In 
other words, it interprets the instance-of relationship at the granularity of individual 
model elements. The doctrine of strict metamodeling thus holds that the instance-of 
relationship, and only the instance-of relationship, crosses meta-level boundaries, and 
that every instance-of relationship must cross exactly one meta-level boundary to an 
immediately adjacent level. This can be captured concisely by the following rule - 



Strict Metamodeling: In an n-level modeling architecture, Mj ... every 
element of an level model must be an instance-of exactly one element of an 

level model, for all m < n-1. 



This definition deliberately rules out the top level in a hierarchy of levels, since some 
way has to be employed to terminate the hierarchy of meta-levels. A common 
approach is to model the top level so that its elements can be viewed as instance-of 
other elements in the same levej] 

In essence, the strict metamodeling approach simply seeks to faithfully extend the 
time-honored class/object duality from classic object-oriented development to all 
levels in a multi-level modeling architecture. 



Loose Metamodeling 

Loose metamodeling essentially encompasses all approaches which claim that one 
model is an "instance of" another model, but where the instance-of relationship 
between individual model elements does not hold as defined above. In practice, this 
means that the location of model elements is not determined by their place in the 
instance-of hierarchy, but instead by other criteria. In other words, in a loose 
metamodeling hierarchy one simple places model elements in the model where one 



* In terms of the model-level "instance-of relationship, this is described as a model being an instance of 



itself. 
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finds a need to mention them. Although this makes the initial definition of 
metamodels much easier, it also gives rise to some subtle, but significant problems. 

The first problem is the blurring of the level-boundaries that arises when the 
contents of models are chosen from a utilitarian perspective. An immediate 
consequence of this blurring is that all kinds of relationships have to cross the 
boundary between meta-levels, including inheritance relationships, associations and 
links. This in turn impacts upon the integrity of the model levels, which effectively 
end up playing the role of packages that only serve to group elements into subgroups 
of like purpose. This is not a bad thing in itself, since the value of grouping related 
model elements within packages has long been established. However, wrapping up 
what essentially amounts to an application of packages in all the baggage and 
paraphernalia of "meta" modeling not only becomes confusing, but is also directly 
misleading. Why characterize the relationship between model levels as the instance-of 
relationship, when, if loose metamodeling is employed, the instance-of is not even the 
most common form of relationship between the levels? 

A second, and more significant problem, is the need to deviate from the well- 
established mechanism of instantiation in object-oriented approaches to make loose 
metamodeling work. An example which exemplifies this problem is the problem of 
defining a prototypical instance of a concept (such as the prototypical class instance. 
Object) which serves to convey upon entities the basic property of being an object. 
We call this the "Prototypical Object Problem". The approach used in the 
specification of the UML (based on loose metamodeling) is to define the prototypical 
instance at the same level of the class from which it is instantiated. The model 
elements Class and Object both appear within the (M2) metamodel, and are related by 
an unnamed association. But this requires that - 

1 . a modeling element at the MO level must be an instance of an M2 element. 

2. a modeling element at the MO level must be the direct instance of two classes. 
This is clear in the work of Alhir Q, who has to resort to double, direct instance-of 
relationships when attempting to fully characterize the relationships between 
modeling elements within the context of loose metamodeling. 



Predefining Model Elements 

Although the instance-of relationship, as elaborated above, is claimed to be the 
criterion separating model levels in the UML standard, in fact a different unstated 
principle is actually used. This principle is essentially that everything "predefined" by 
the UML standard should be at the meta- model level (M2), and everything that is 
user-defined should be at the model level (Ml). Thus, something is chosen to be at the 
meta-level because it is predefined, not because of its location in the instance-of 
hierarchy. 

This unstated premise lies behind many of the distortions that exist in the current 
version of the UML standard. The premise that "meta = predefined" also appears to 
underpin the various profile (i. e. tailor ing) mechanisms that have been proposed to 
date. As an example, consider [Fig. 1| an adaptation of an OMG diagram 0 that 
illustrates the profile concept. This clearly indicates that all tailoring of the UML for 
specific applications is expected to take place at the M2 level. 
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The UML's preoccupation with meta-level modeling as the only way to provide a 
predefined set of concepts upon which users can base their work is actually somewhat 
surprising, since object technology has a well established and successful mechanism 
for providing predefined building blocks - the inheritance mechanism. Object- 
oriented programming languages, such as Smalltalk, Eiffel, and Java feature a whole 
hierarchy of predefined classes, rooted in a class called Object from which all other 
classes either explicitly or implicitly inherit. Note that this predefined "object" class is 
not a meta concept residing at the M2 level, but is purposely provided at the Ml level. 

We believe that many of the current problems with the UML standard and the 
proposed profiling mechanisms stem from a failure to recognize the importance of 
Ml level inheritance as a mechanism for providing predefined modeling elements. 
Before discussing how proper utilization of this mechanism can aid in a clean 
definition of the profile mechanism, we first investigate, in the following section, the 
difference between inheritance and instantiation. 



Inheritance versus Meta-Instantiation 

In order to compare meta-instantiation to inheritance as a mechanism for ^plying 
predefined modeling elements we will use the well-known Observer pattern [^. Since 
the UML has no generally accepted notation to depict the meta-class of an Ml level 
class (i.e. the meta class from which a class is instantiated), we use the stereotype 
notation, with the understanding that this form is normally intended only for 
indicating instantiation from user-defined modeling elements. 



Predefining a Subject Role 



The Observer pattern identifies a subject role, whose task it is to notify a set of 
attached observers whenever the subject’s state changes. The observers then in turn 
query the subject about its state in ord er to synchronize their own state (e.g., a 
rendered view of the subject’s contents). |Fig. 2| shows that a subject role may attach 
and detach multiple observers. Whenever the subject’s state changes it will call its 
own notify method, causing an update message to be sent to each attached observer 



Fig. 2|also shows that the subject and observer roles are actually performed 



instance. 

by concrete subclasses. Only concrete observers have an association to a concrete 
subject so that they can exploit a particular interface to inquire about the subject’s 
state (e.g., getState ( ) ). 

This pattern is common enough to be supported at both the implementation and the 
modeling level. The Java package, java. util, for instance defines two interfaces 
Obser ver and Observable with methods similar to the corresponding classes in 
I^ig. 2| The question we wish to address is how can one best support the above 
mentioned roles within the UML? Assuming that we want to apply the Observer 
pattern to the visualization of a data table object (e.g., for displaying multiple diagram 
types of the same data), we have two options: meta-instantiation and inheritance. 
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Fig. 2. The structure of the Observer pattern 

Note that we do not strive to present the best implementation of the Observer 
pattern or attempt to find its optimal representation using the UML. The focus here, is 
on comparing the mechanisms of meta-instantiation and inheritance with respect to 
their properties when used to apply predefine modeling elements. 

Subject as a Predefined M2 Element 

When we try to capture the properties of an observer’s subject at the M2 level, we 
have to introduce a stereotype named "Subje ct" which is used to mark classes which 
ought to play the role of a subject (see |Pig. In order to use the "predefined" subject 
properties, we then have to use the meta-instantiation mechanism, i.e., apply the 
stereotype. However, since a stereotype can not equip the class it is applied to with 
attributes, class Table has to feature a list of its observers and a notify ( ) method 
in addition to its internal state (cells) and inquiry methods (getState ( ) ). 



Subject ® 

Table 

observers 

cells 



attachO 

detachO 

notifyO 

getStateO 



Fig. 3. Subject modeled with a stereotype 

If we want to omit any subject related features from class Table then we have to rely 
on a code generator to automatically fill in that boilerplate code for all classes being 
stereotyped with "Subject". This is the approach most likely to be taken when 
stereotyping is used because a table’s role as a subject is to be communicated through 
the stereotype tag, rather than through a set of subject related features, added to a 
table’s intrinsic features. 
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Subject as a Predefined Ml Element 

There is, however, a way to only list a table’s intrinsic features while s till equ ipping it 
with subject related features by using the inheritance mechanism (see |Fig. This is 
supported directly by object-oriented semantics and does not rely on an external 
mechanism. 




Fig. 4. Subject modeled with inheritance 

If the subject role is modeled as a class at the Ml level then a Table class may 
inherit from it, receiving all its features. Note that if the subject class only defines 
abstract features then class Table only receives constraints (i.e., the obligation to 
implement the abstract features). If, however, class Subject defines concrete 
attributes and methods then class Table is able to fulfill a subject role by only 
providing a specific getStateO method. The rest is predefined by class 
Subj ect. 



Comparing the Mechanisms 



In both variants above (see Fig. 3| & Fig. A\ we classified a table to be a subject. When 
we used stereotyping for classification we could not influence the structure of table 
instances directly. The most that can be achieved without resorting to the specification 
of constraints (e.g., with OCL) is class related information such as "author" or 
"version" information. Stereotyping class Table with "Subject" actually means that a 
metaclass Subject is deri ved from metaclass Class and then Table is 
instantiated from it (see Fig. 5| a). Thus, any attributes specified in Subj ect become 
class-level attributes of Table. 

When in heritance is used, however, (i.e., class Subject resides at the Ml level, 
see t^ig. 5 b) one can straightforwardly predefine features, associations, invariants, 
etc. in class Subject to be received by class Table. As the "jump" across the 
metalevel border has already been performed by class Subject, class Subject 
may predefine properties for Table at the same meta level. Interestingly, the two 
mechanisms both use instantiation and derivation but in reversed order: 

- meta-instantiation first derives Subject and then instantiates it to Table, 
whereas 

- inheritance first instantiates Subj ect and then derives Table from it. 
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Fig. 5. Meta-Instantiation versus Inheritance 

The only difference, in effect, is that in the latter case a link between the classes 
Table and Subject is established to denote inheritance. The fact that Table is 
then free not to provide subject related features again is just a consequence of this 
link. This observation makes it clear that predefining elements through stereotyping is 
not fundamentally different to predefining element through Ml -level inheritance. 
However, some of the practical effects of the two mechanisms are different: 

- meta-instantiation does not affect the structure of the new Ml elements. It is, 
therefore, optimally used to express non-code related information (e.g., project 
relevant information) or to capture implementation details which have no effect 
on the stereotyped classes but on other classes (e.g., marker interfaces, such as 
"Serializable" which are only used to signal this property to other classes 
which actually implement serialization). 

- inheritance may shape a new Ml element through predefined constraints, 
interfaces, features, etc. It obviates the need for writing constraints within 
stereotypes which check that instantiated Ml level elements obey a certain 
structure (e.g., provide a certain attribute). With inheritance this attribute (or an 
association to another class, or corresponding methods) can directly be specified. 

As a general observation, inheriting from Ml level elements seems to considerably 
reduce the need for constraints. In the above example, the stereotype "Subject" is 
likely to contain a constraint checking that the stereotyped element actually features 
an observers attribute. This property, in contrast, is guaranteed by construction 
when inheritance is used for the classification of subjects. As a further example, one 
can provide a many-to-many association and let new association types inherit from it 
saving the trouble of using a constraint language, such as OCL, to specify the 
meaning of a many-to-many property for associations at the Ml level. 
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A Unifying Notation 

The swapping of the instantiation and derivation operations observed above suggests 
that the name compartment of classes would benefit from a suitably defined notation 
that - 

- highlights this phenomenon, and 

- allows quick recognition of the situation at hand. 

A notation commonly used to express subtyping is the "<" symbol, hence with 
denoting instantiation as usual, one obtains: 

Table : (Subject < Class) (Table stereotyped with Subject) 

Table < (Subject : Class) (Table inheriting from Subject) 

The first line reads "First metaclass Subject is derived from metaclass Class and 
then class Table is instantiated from it", whereas the second line reads "First class 
Subj ect is instantiated from class Class and then class Table is derived from it". 

When the stereotype syntax is used to denote instantiation and stereotypes prefix 
their elements the two lines become: 

"subject < Class^ Table abbreviates to: "Subject^ Table 

Table < "ciass^ Subject abbreviates to: Table < Subject 

In this version, the guillemets nicely enclose all elements at the M2 level (i.e., the 



In a further evolution one may write Subj ect > Table (instead of Table < 
Subject) and for the sake of conformance with the existing stereotype notation 
even write <Subj ect> Table. Note that the ">" operator between Subj ect and 
Table still points in the right direction. Now denoting meta-instantiation and 
inheritance reads: 

"<Class> Subject^ Table abbreviates to: "Subject^ Table 

<"ciass^ Subj ect > Table abbreviates to: <Subject> Table 

Here, guillemets (" and the new subtype notation (< >) visually depict the 
"distance" of the new Ml element in terms of meta levels. In particular, in the 
abbreviated forms on the right (which could be used as usual within a class icon) it 
can readily be seen that Table is an instance of a metaclass in the first line above, 
and that it is derived from a class in the second line above. 

Clearly, there is already a graphical means to express that one element is derived 
from another one (namely the generalization arrow). However, such redundancy 
already has a precedent in the UML. For example, there are three ways to express 
instantiation in the UML: 

1. Two names separated by a colon. 

2. A dependency arrow stereotyped with instance-of. 

3. The stereotype notation. 

Although these are strictly speaking redundant notations, each variant has an intended 
application context where it communicates a particular variation of instantiation. 
Likewise, we believe that the above proposed notation for deriving elements could 
specifically communicate that inheritance is used to obtain predefined modeling 
properties, whereas the graphical notation is typically employed to express a 
generalization relationship between elements within a domain. 
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Strict Profiles 



Having discussed the subtle differences between introducing new modeling concepts 
at the M2 level (for instantiation) or at the Ml level (for specialization), we are now 
in a position to describe how we believe UML profiles should be defined in the 
context of a st rict met amodeling framework. Fig. 6 gives a more faithful rendering (in 
comparison to pig. 1^ of how profiles are located in the four-layer meta architecture. 
As a mechanism for predefining a modeling environment, we believe that a profile 
should contain elements at both th e M2 and Ml levels. Hence, profiles con ceptual ly 
span metalevels. Although pig. 6| does not give the organized impression of pig. l| it 
is simply the result of taking the doctrine of strict metamodeling seriousl y, given that 
Ml elements constitute an important part in a profile’s definition, pig. 7 gives a more 
detailed view of how the contents of profiles (depicted as the gray rectangle labeled 
Lj) are d istribut ed over metalevels. Note that the boxes now depict individual classes 
while in pig. 6| they depict profiles. Another view, that more clearly emphasizes the 
levels in the four-layer meta architecture, is contained in pig. 8| In this figure, 
corresponding shades of gray belong to the same profile. 



Predefined ^ Meta 



The basic goal of a profile is to define a set of modeling elements which users in a 
specific domain can build upon for their own modeling work. Thus, from the 
perspective of an individual user of the UML, a profile defines the set of predefined 
modeling elements that he/she can use as the basis of his/her own modeling work. 
This includes the so called "root profile" (labeled L, in pig. 7|) which defines the 
standard set of predefined elements which are part of the UML's specification. 




Objects (MO) 



Fig. 6. Profiles containing M2 and M2 elements 
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Objects (MO) 



Fig. 7. Naming the modeling layers 



The key difference between the new way of defining profiles proposed in this 
paper, and the approach described in the existing literature, is that a profile is no 
longer restricted to just one level in the meta hierarchy. On the contrary, profiles 
(including the root profile) will typically consist of elements at both the M2 and MlQ 
levels. Rather than blindly allocate model elements to levels based on whether or not 
they are "predefined" or "user defined", the model elements in a profile are allocated 
to meta-levels according to their logical place in the "instance-of " hierarchy. This 
reflects the fundamental observation that definition time (i.e. being predefined) and 
level occupancy (i.e. being at a particular metalevel) are two completely different 
concerns. In a nutshel l: "pred efined meta". 

As illustrated in |Fig. 8| therefore, profiles (one profile corresponds to one 
particular shade of gray) generally cut across the levels in the four layer meta- 
architecture. For example, the root profile, which defines the UML core, consists of 
regular metamodel elements at the M2 level, and several model elements at the Ml 
level. Typical users of the UML core will therefore add their own classes at the Ml 
level as instances of the predefined M2 elements, hut also as specializations of the 
predefined Ml level elements. Advanced users who wish to define a new profile, can 
add new elements at both the Ml and M2 levels as specializations of existing 
modeling elements at those levels. In this way, it is possible to build up a hierarchy of 
profiles, each adding to the set of predefined modeling elements in previously defined 
profiles by specialization at both the M2 and Ml levels. 



^ In principle it is also possible for a profile to contain predefined elements at the MO level. For example, 
the "constant" objects in Smalltalk (e.g. integers, characters, Boolean values), could be viewed as special 
predefined objects at the MO level. However, we do not expect this to be common in practical UML 
modeling scenarios. 
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instanceOf 




instanceOf 






Fig. 8. Predefined entities at the M2 and Ml levels 



The Prototypical Instance Problem 



The model of profiles depicted in |Fig. 7 illustrates how the "predefined A meta 



principle helps solve the prototypical instance problem outlined at the beginning of 
the paper in a way that is consistent with the principles of strict metamodeling. 
Instead of forcing prototypical instance^ such as the class Object and the class 
Link to reside at the M2 level, these classes are instead allowed to reside at the Ml 
level, which represents their natural location as far as the instance-of hierarchy is 
concerned. It is true that is conceptually possible to regard an MO entity as having all 
object properties (i.e., being an instance of an M2 entity Object), as well as being 



^ Meaning that their properties and type are prototypical for all elements derived from them. 
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an instance of a Ml level class which itself is an instance of the M2 entity Class. 
This conceptual view would enable both Object and Class to reside at the M2 
level. However, in standard object-oriented modeling, e.g., known from modeling in 
the MO and Ml levels, it is not possible for one entity to be a direct instance of two 
entities at the same time. 

Therefore, moving Object to the Ml level and defining the fact that all Ml level 
classes would be regarded as automatically inheriting the properties of the class 
Object, (either directly, in an implicit manner, or indirectly by inheriting from an 
already existing Ml element) removes the "double direct instance" anomaly. Note 
that any MO entity is still a direct instance of some Ml entity (which is an instance of 
the M2 entity Class) and also an indirect instance of Object. Since every Ml 
entity (directly or indirectly) derives from Object, every Ml instance (i.e. an MO 
level entity) can be regarded as an (indirect) Object instance. In this way MO level 
entities receive all properties of being an o bject w ithout requiring them to be a direct 
instance of two entities at the same time. In |Fig. 8t therefore, the single Ml level class 
within the UML core profile would correspond to the prototypical class Object. 
Note that this is an established approach in many object-oriented language models, 
such as Smalltalk, Eiffel and Java, where all classes have a common Object class as 
their root ancestor. 

This approach not only has the advantage that the class Object has its natural 
place in the multi-level meta-architecture, thus avoiding the problems that arise when 
contravening the rules of strict metamodeling, but it also allows instances of user 
defined classes to be automatically endowed with a predefined set of attributes and 
methods. Although this is not currently done with the predefined class Object, users 
who define their own profiles can add predefined M 1 level classes with a predefined 
set of attributes and/or methods. 



Conclusion 

With the envisaged shrinkage of the UML core, and the growing emphasis on user 
tailorability, the quality and flexibility of the profile (i.e. extension) mechanism will 
play an increasingly critical role in the language's future success. This is reflected in 
the level of interest in the subject of UML extensibility, and the growing set of 
proposals for the next version of the UML extension mechanism. However, as pointed 
out in this paper, the current set of proposals are based on an implicit, but 
fundamentally flawed, assumption that tailoring of the UML must necessarily be 
achieved at the metamodel (M2) level. This assumption is not only invalid, but as 
explained in the paper, is fundamentally at odds with fundamental principles of object 
modeling. Strict metamodeling offers the best opportunity to place future versions of 
the language specification on a sound footing and, hence, is envisaged in current plans 
for the UML's evolution 0 

The definition of a profiling mechanism that is consistent with the rules of strict 
metamodeling (a so called strict profde) requires model elements to be allocated to 
meta-levels according to their natural location in the instance-of hierarchy rather than 
whether or not they are predefined form the perspective of a user. The result is an 
approach to UML extension which uses regular Ml level inheritance as well as meta- 
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instantiation to enable users to build upon a predefined set of building blocks. The 
predefined building blocks, therefore, are distributed across multiple levels in the 
meta-architecture, rather than being concentrated at one specific (M2) level in the 
meta hierarchy. Distributing predefining elements among multiple levels in this way 
not only avoids the numerous semantic distortions that are necessary to support the 
unstated "meta = predefined" principle, but also facilitates a more flexible allocation 
of properties to user classes and objects according to the mechanisms discussed in this 
paper. By directly shaping the structure of Ml elements through the use of Ml level 
inheritance, the need to use a constraint language in order to check on a desired 
structure is avoided in many places. 

The strict profiling principles outlined in this paper are essentially independent of 
the notation used to define, instantiate, or specialize individual modeling elements. 
For example the approaches described by D'Souza et al. 11 and Cook et al. are 
both compatible with, and could be use to embody, the notion of strict profiles. 
Nevertheless, the practical application of the approach would greatly benefit from 
appropriate notational support that applies the concepts of instantiation and 
specialization in a level independent way. The UML currently supports two main 
notations for instantiation, one between the Ml and MO levels (regular class 
instantiation) and one between the M2 and Ml levels (stereotyping), but this paper 
provides suggestions for unifying the two approaches together with a shorthand 
notation for inheritance. When supported by an appropriate notation, we believe that 
the notion of a strict profile outlined in this paper will help the UML make the 
transition towards a truly universal and sound modeling language. 
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Abstract. In this paper, dynamic meta modeling is proposed as a new 
approach to the operational semantics of behavioral UML diagrams. The 
dynamic meta model extends the well-known static meta model by a 
specification of the system’s dynamics by means of collaboration dia- 
grams. In this way, it is possible to define the behavior of UML diagrams 
within UML. 

The conceptual idea is inherited from Plotkin’s structured operational 
semantics (SOS) paradigm, a style of semantics specification for concur- 
rent programming languages and process calculi: Collaboration diagrams 
are used as deduction rules to specify a goal-oriented interpreter for the 
language. The approach is exemplified using a fragment of UML state- 
chart and object diagrams. 

Formally, collaboration diagrams are interpreted as graph transformation 
rules. In this way, dynamic UML semantics can be both mathematically 
rigorous so as to enable formal specifications and proofs and, due to 
the use of UML notation, understandable without prior knowledge of 
heavy mathematic machinery. Thus, it can be used as a reference by tool 
developers, teachers, and advanced users. 



Keywords: UML meta model, statechart diagrams, precise behavioral semantics, 
graph transformation 

1 Introduction 

The UML specification PI defines the abstract syntax and static semantics 
of UML diagrams by means of (meta) class diagrams and OCL formulas. The 
dynamic (operational) semantics of behavioral diagrams is only described infor- 
mally in natural language. However, when using UML models for communica- 
tion between development teams, for project documentation, or as a contract 
between developers and customers, it is important that all partners agree on a 
common interpretation of the language. This requires a semantics specification 
which captures, in a precise way, both the structural and the dynamic features 
of the language. 
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Another fundamental requirement for the specification of a modeling lan- 
guage is that it should be readable (at least) by tool developers, teachers, and 
advanced users. Only in this way, a common understanding of the semantics of 
the language can be developed among its users. 

Presently, most approaches to dynamic UML semantics focus on the imple- 
mentation and simulation of models, or on automatic verification and reasoning. 
Reggio et al. m, for example, use algebraic specification techniques to define the 
operational semantics of UML state machines. Lillius and Paltor tni formalize 
UML state machines in PROMELA, the language of the SPIN model checker. 
Knapp uses temporal logic m for formalizing UML interactions. Overgaard m 
presents a formal meta modeling approach which extends static meta modeling 
with a specification of dynamics by means of a simple object-oriented program- 
ming language that is semantically based on the 7r-calculus. The formalisms used 
in the cited approaches provide established technologies for abstract reasoning, 
automatic verification, execution, or simulation of models, but they are not es- 
pecially suited for explaining the semantics to non-experts. 

In contrast, the technique of meta modeling has been successful, because it 
does not require familiarity with formal notations to read the semantics specifi- 
cation. Our approach to UML semantics extends the static meta model based on 
class diagrams m by a dynamic model which is specified using a simple form of 
UML collaboration diagrams. The basic intuition is that collaboration diagrams 
specify the operations of a goal-driven interpreter. For instance, in order to fire 
a transition in a statechart diagram, the interpreter has to make sure to be in 
the source state of the transition, and it might have to ask for the occurrence of 
a certain trigger event. This trigger event may in turn depend on the existence 
of a link mediating a method call, invoked by the firing of a transition in another 
statechart diagram, etc. Conceptually, this may be compared to the behavior of 
a Prolog interpreter trying to find a proof for a given goal. 

Despite the graphical notation, the specification is mathematically rigorous 
since collaboration diagrams are given a formal interpretation based on graph 
transformation rules (see, e.g., for a recent collection of surveys and 

m for an introductory text) within our approach. In particular, they can be 
considered as a special form of graphical operational semantics (GOS) rules 0, 
a generalization of Plotkin’s structured operational semantics (SOS) paradigm 
for the definition of (textual) programming languages I2JI towards graphs. 

The paper is organized as follows: The approach to dynamic meta modeling is 
exemplified using an important fragment of UML statechart and object diagrams 
which is introduced along with a sample model in Sect. [3 In Sect. [3 we introduce 
the structural part of our meta model, a fragment of the standard meta model 
with meta classes extended by meta operations. The semantics specification in 
terms of collaboration diagrams is presented in Sect.0, and in Sect.0 it is shown 
how this specification can be used to compute the behavior of the sample model 
introduced in Sect. [3 Finally, in Sect. [3 we summarize and outline some future 
perspectives. 
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2 Statechart and Object Diagrams 

Our approach to dynamic meta modeling shall be exemplified by the operational 
semantics of UML statechart and object diagrams. Statechart diagrams are used 
to specify the local behavior of objects (of a certain class) during their lifetime. 
Similarly to an event-condition-action rule, a transition consists of a triggering 
event, an activation condition, and a list of actions. Additionally, we regard 
the invocation of operations on an object as well as the calls to operations of 
other objects by the object under consideration as particularly relevant for this 
purpose. Therefore, we restrict our specification to transitions with call events 
and/or call actions. Conditions, other kinds of events and actions, composite 
and pseudo states, as well as more advanced structural concepts like inheritance 
and composition of classes are not considered. 

The considered model extract refers to a problem of general importance, since 
the life cycle description of objects in a statechart diagram has to be related to 
the messaging mechanisms between interacting objects and the invocation of 
methods on such objects. A recent solution 0 suggests to model dynamic be- 
havior by state machines and to view methods as private virtual objects to allow 
for concurrent execution by delegation. In contrast, we propose dynamic meta 
modeling as a basis for an integration of events, messages, and method invoca- 
tion. In the following, we present an example that will allow us to demonstrate 
the application of our approach. 
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Fig. 1. A sample model (initial configuration) 



Figure0shows a model consisting of two classes Machine and ControlBox re- 
lated by an association stating that objects of class Machine may be monitored 
by objects of class ControiBox. In the Machine statechart diagram, transitions are 
labeled with combined event/action expressions like run/monitor. set_red(). That 
means, in order for the transition to fire, a call event for the operation run() 
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has to occur, and by firing the transition the method set_red() shall be called on 
the ControlBox object at the opposite end of the monitor link. As a result, the 
Control Box object should change its state from show_green to show_red. No fur- 
ther actions are issued by the ControlBox statechart diagram. Notice that we do 
not model the implementation of operations. Therefore, the relevant interaction 
between objects (like switching the display by the machine) is described using 
call actions on the statechart level (rather than implementing it in the method 
run()). 

The initial configuration of the system is given by an object diagram together 
with a specification of the control state of each object. In our example, machine 
is in state idle and display is in state show_green as shown in Fig. El by the 
stereotyped <Ccurrenti:^ relationships. 

After presenting the static meta model and the firing rules of UML statechart 
diagrams in the next sections, we shall examine part of the life cycle of the objects 
introduced above. 



3 Meta Classes and Meta Operations 

In the UML semantics specification the abstract syntax of statechart di- 
agrams is specified by a meta class diagram. In order to define the structural 
model of an interpreter for this languages, this model has to be extended by state 
information, for example to represent the current control state of an object. 




Fig. 2. Meta class diagram 



FigureOshows the classes from the UML meta model that are relevant for the 
subclass of statechart diagrams we are considering (partly simplified by flattening 
the meta class hierarchy). A statechart diagram, represented by an instance of 
meta class StateMachine, controls the behavior of the objects of the class it is 
associated with. For this purpose, we extend the meta model by an association 
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current which designates the current control state of an object within the state 
diagram. States and transitions are represented by instances of the corresponding 
meta classes, and transitions are equipped with a trigger Cal I Event (like run in 
our scenario) and an effect CallAction (like control. set_red()). A CallEvent carries 
a link to the local operation which is called. Unlike in the standard meta model, 
a CallAction is not directly associated with an operation, as this would result in 
static binding. Instead, an attribute Operation Expr is provided. 

The state space of the diagrammatic language consists of all instance graphs 
conforming to the meta class diagram. Each instance graph represents the state 
of an interpreter given by the “programs” (e.g., statechart diagrams) to be exe- 
cuted, the problem domain objects with their respective data states (given, e.g., 
by the values of attributes and links), and their control states. 

The relation between class and instance diagrams can be formally captured by 
the concept of type and instance graphs |5]0 Given a type graph TG, representing 
a class diagram, a TG- typed instance graph consists of a graph G together with 
a typing homomorphism g : G ^ TG associating to each vertex and edge x of 
G its type g{x) = t in TG. For example, the instance graph of the meta class 
diagram in Fig. El that represents the abstract syntax of the model in Fig. Q] is 
shown in Fig. El 




Fig. 3. Abstract syntax of sample model 



The class diagram in Fig. El does not only contain meta classes and associ- 
ations, but also meta operations like perform(Object) of class Action. They are 
the operations of our interpreter for statechart diagrams. Given the type graph 

^ By graphs we mean directed unlabeled graphs G = {Gv ,Ge, src'^ ,tar'^) with set 
of vertices Gv, set of edges Ge, and functions src'^ : Ge — > Gv and tar'^ : Ge 
Gv associating to each edge its source and target vertex. A graph homomorphism 
f : G —> H is & pair of functions {fv '■ Gv Hy, /e '■ Ge He) compatible with 
source and target. 
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TG representing the structural part of the class diagram, the meta operations 
form a family of sets M = {MOPw)^^rpQ+ indexed by non-empty sequences 
w = vi...Vn of parameter class names Vi G TGy- By convention, the first 
parameter v\ of each meta operation represents the class to which the opera- 
tion belongs (thus there has to be at least one argument type). For example, 
the meta operation perform(Object) of class Action is formally represented as 
perform G MOPAction.Object- 

After having described the abstract syntax of our model in terms of meta 
classes and meta operations, the implementation of the meta operations shall be 
specified using collaboration diagrams in the next section. 



4 Meta Modeling with Collaboration Diagrams 

The static meta model of the UML defines the abstract syntax of the language 
by means of meta class diagrams. Seen as a system specification, these class 
diagrams represent the structural model of an UML editor or interpreter. In this 
section, we shall extend this analogy to the dynamic part of a model, i.e., we 
are going to specify the dynamics of an interpreter for statechart and object 
diagrams. Interaction diagrams and, in particular, collaboration diagrams are 
designed to specify object interaction, creation, and deletion in a system model. 
Dynamic meta modeling applies the same language concepts to the meta model 
level to specify the interaction and dynamics of model elements of the UML. 

The specification is based on the intuition of an interpreter which has to 
demonstrate the existence of a certain behavior in the model. Guided by a re- 
cursive set of rules stating the conditions for the execution of a certain meta op- 
eration, the interpreter works its way from a goal (e.g., the firing of a transition) 
towards its assumptions (e.g., the occurrence of a trigger event). The behavioral 
rules are specified by collaboration diagrams consisting of two compartments. 
The head of the diagram contains the meta operation which is specified by the 
diagram. The body specifies the assumptions for the execution of the meta oper- 
ation, its effect on the object configuration, and other meta operations required. 

For example, the conditions for a transition to fire and its effect on the 
configuration are specified in the collaboration diagram of Fig. 0 An object 
o may fire a transition if that object is in the corresponding source state, the 
(call) event triggering the transition occurs, and the operation associated with 
this call event is invoked by the meta operation run(o). In this case, the object 
o changes to the target state of the transition, which is modeled by the deletion 
and re-creation of the current link. 

Thus, in order to be able to continue, the interpreter looks for a call event 
triggering the transition. This call event can be raised if the associated operation 
is called on the object o as specified in Fig.lSlusing the meta operation call. The 
signature of this meta operation of meta class Object contains two parameters: 
The first one holds a path expression to direct the call to its target object (it 
equals nil when the target object is reached), and the second one specifies the 
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Fig. 4. The firing of a transition by an object 
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Fig. 5. Issuing a Cal I Event 



name of the operation to be called (and possibly further parameters). The name 
of the operation op has to match the operation expression transmitted by call. 

Note that this does not guarantee the execution of the body of the called oper- 
ation. In fact, no rule for meta operation run of meta class Operation is provided. 
The specification of the structure and dynamics of method implementations is 
the objective of action semantics as described by the corresponding request for 
proposals m by the Object Management Group. So far, UML provides only 
“uninterpreted strings” to capture the implementation of methods. We believe 
that our approach is extensible towards a dynamic semantics of actions once this 
is precisely defined. 
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Fig. 6. Evaluating the target expression 
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An operation call like o.call(nil, op) in Fig. 0 originates from a call action 
which specifies by means of a path expression the target of the call. Thus, in 
order to find out whether a call is pending for a given object o, our interpreter 
has to check two alternatives: Either a call action is performed on o directly with 
target = nil, or there is a call at a nearby object with a target expression pointing 
towards o. These two cases are specified by the two collaboration diagrams for 
meta operation call in Fig. 0 The left diagram specifies the invocation of the 
meta operation by a CallAction on an object start. (The object is not depicted 
since it is given by the parameter of the premise.) Notice that the values of the 
meta attributes target and op have to match the parameters of meta operation 
call. 

If the meta operation is not directly invoked by a call action, an iterative 
search is triggered as specified by the right diagram: To invoke the meta operation 
call(t,op) on an object successor which is connected to object current via a link, 
whose link end named a is attached to the successor object, the meta operation 
call(a.t,op) has to be invoked on current with the identical operation parameter 
op and the extended path expression a.t. (We assume target to be in a Java-like 
path syntax where the names of the links to be followed form a dot-separated 
list.) 

Notice, that the right rule in Fig. Q is potentially non-deterministic: In a 
state where the successor object has more than one incoming a link, different 
instantiations for the current object are possible. In this case, the link to be 
followed would be chosen non-deterministically. 




Fig. 7. The performing of an action by an object 



Figure 0 presents the rule for performing an action. In our scenario this 
should be a CallAction initiating a call to another object, but the rule is also 
applicable to other kinds of actions. An action is the (optional) effect of firing 
a transition, i.e., the invocation of meta operation perform of meta class Action 
depends on the firing of the associated transition. Thus, the rule in Fig. 0 has 
to be applied again in order to derive the firing of the transition at the calling 
object. 

As already mentioned in the introduction, this goal-oriented style of seman- 
tics specification is conceptually related to the proof search of a Prolog inter- 
preter. This intuition is made precise by the paradigm of graphical operational 
semantics (GOS) g], a graph-based generalization of the structured operational 
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semantics (SOS) paradigm [E2], for the specification of diagram languages. In 
the GOS approach, deduction rules on graph transformations are introduced in 
order to to formalize the derivation of the behavior of models from a set of meta- 
level diagrams, which is implicitly present in this section. In the next section, we 
describe a simplified form of this approach especially tailored for collaboration 
diagrams. 

5 Computing with Collaboration Diagrams 

In the previous section, collaboration diagrams have been used to specify the 
firing rules of statechart transitions and the transmission of calls between ob- 
jects. Now, concrete computations shall be modeled as collaboration diagrams 
on the instance level. This allows us to represent changes to the object structure 
together with the operations causing these changes. Moreover, even incomplete 
computations can be modeled, where some of the method calls are still unre- 
solved. This is important if we want to give semantics to incomplete models like 
the one in Sect. 0 which requires external activation in order to produce any 
activity. 

The transition from semantic rules to computations is based on a formal 
interpretation of collaboration diagrams as graph transformation rules. A rule 
representing the collaboration diagram for operation trans.fire(o) in Fig. Sis 
shown in Fig. 0 It consists of two graphs L and R representing, respectively, 
the pre- and the post-condition of the operation. In general, both L and R are 
instances of the type graph TG representing the class diagram, and both are 
subgraphs of a common graph C that we may think of as the object graph of the 
collaboration diagram. Then, the pre-condition L contains all objects and links 
which have to be present before the operation, i.e., all elements of C except for 
those marked as {new} or {transient}. Analogously, the post-condition contains 
all elements of C not marked as {transient} or {destroy}. In the example of 
Fig. a graph C is just the union L\J R since there are no transient objects in 
the diagram of Fig. 0 




Fig. 8. Collaboration diagram as a labeled graph transformation rule 



Besides structural modifications, the collaboration diagram describes calls 
to meta operations ce.occur(o) and op.run(o), and it is labeled by the opera- 
tion trans.fire(o), the implementation of which it specifies. This information is 
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recorded in the rule-based presentation in Fig. |Slby means of additional labels 
above and below the arrow. Abstractly, a collaboration diagram is denoted as 

C : L-^ R 

b 

where C is the object graph of the diagram, L and R are the pre- and post- 
conditions, a is the label representing the operation specified by the diagram, 
and b represents the sequential and/or concurrent composition of operations 
referred to (that is, called) within in the diagram. The expression ce.occur(o) 
X op.run(o) in Fig. 0 for example, represents the concurrent invocation of two 
operations. 

We shall use the rule-based interpretation of collaboration diagrams in order 
to derive the behavior of the sample model introduced in Sect. 0 The idea is to 
combine the specification-level diagrams by means of two operators of sequential 
composition and method invocation. The sequential composition of two diagrams 

Cl : Li-^ Ri and C2 : ^2^ R2 

bi 62 

is defined if the post-condition i?i of the first equals the pre-condition L2 of the 
second. The composed diagram is given by 

Cl C 2 : i?2 

bi-,b2 

where Ci Ul2=Ri C2 denotes the disjoint union of the graphs Ci and C2, sharing 
only L2 = R\. The second operator on diagrams models the invocation of a 
method from within the implementation of another method. This is realized by 
substituting the method call by the implementation of the called method, thus 
diminishing the hierarchy of method calls. Assume two rules 

C : L-% R and C : L' R' 

6 [c] d 

where the call expression 6 [c] of the first rule contains a reference to the operation 
c specified by the second rule. (In the rule of Fig . 0 b[c] corresponds to ce.occur(o) 
X op.run(o), and c could be instantiated with either ce.occur(o) or op.run(o).) 
Then, the composed rule is given by 

C Uc C' : L Uc L'-^ R Uc R' . 

b[d] 

The call to c is substituted by the expression d specifying the methods called 
within c. By C Uc C we denote the union of graphs C and C sharing the self 
and parameter objects of the operation cfl In the same way, the pre- and post- 
conditions of the called operation are imported inside the calling operation. 

^ Notice that, in order to ensure that the resulting diagram is consistent with the 
cardinality constraints of the meta class diagram, it might be necessary to identify 
further elements of C and C' with each other (besides the ones identified by c). For 
instance, when identifying two transitions, we also have to identify the corresponding 
source and target states. Formally, this effect is achieved by defining the union as a 
pushout construction in a restricted category of graphs (see, e.g., uni). 
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In Fig. 0it is outlined how these two composition operators are used to build 
a collaboration diagram representing a possible run of our sample model. The 
given diagrams are depicted in iconized form with sequential composition and 
invocation as horizontal and vertical juxtaposition, respectively. This presenta- 
tion is inspired by the tile model m, a generalization of the SOS paradigm 
towards open (e.g., incomplete) systems. In fact, in our example, such a seman- 
tics is required since the model in Fig. 0is incomplete, i.e., it does not specify 
the source of the call events run and stop needed in order to trigger the machine’s 
transitions. 
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Fig. 9. Composing a run of the sample model 



Figure El shows an expanded version of the iconized diagram [fire tS] in the 
top left of Fig. 0 It originates from an application of the operation trans.fire(o) 
in the context of an additional transitionpThe diagrams [fire t4[ to the right of 
[fire t3[ as well as [fire tl ] and [fire t2] in the bottom are expanded analogously. 

Figure O details the icon labeled [call opSf. It shows the invocation of several 
operations realizing the navigation of the method call along the monitor link as 
specified by the target expression, and the issuing of the call event. A similar 
diagram could be drawn for [call op4j- 

Finally, in Fig. Othe composite computation is shown covering the complete 
scenario depicted in Fig.^ It can be derived from the components in Fig.^in two 
different ways: by first synchronizing the single transitions (vertical dimension) 

^ In general, contextualization of rules has to be specihed explicitly in our model 
(in this we follow the philosophy of the SOS and the tile framework In 

the present specification, however, we can safely allow to add any context but for 
the current links which ensure the coordinated behavior of the different statechart 
diagrams. 
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Fig. 10. Operation trans.fire(o) in context 



ce3.occur(o2) 




Fig. 11. Navigation of the method call 
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and then sequentially composing the two steps (horizontal dimension), or first 
building local two-step sequences (horizontal dimension) and then synchronizing 
them (vertical dimension). 



l:t3.fire(o2) 

2:t4.fire(o2) 




Fig. 12. Composite rule for the scenario in Fig. Q] 



6 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have proposed the use of collaboration diagrams formalized as 
graph transformation rules for specifying the operational semantics of diagram 
languages. The concepts have been exemplified by a fragment of a dynamic met a 
model for UML statechart and object diagrams. 

The fragment should be extended to cover a semantically complete kernel 
of the language which can be used to define more specific, derived modeling 
concepts. This approach is advocated by the pUML group (see e.g., |S|). Concrete 
examples how to define such a mapping of concepts include the flattening of 
statecharts by means of graph transformation rules and the simplification 
of class diagrams m by implementing inheritance in terms of associations. 

Our experience with specifying a small fragment of UML shows that tool 
support is required for testing and animating the specification. While the im- 
plementation of flat collaboration diagrams is reasonably well understood (see, 
e.g., pruj i. the animation of the results of an execution on the level of concrete 
syntax is still under investigation. It requires a well-defined mapping between 
the concrete and the abstract syntax of the modeling language. One possible so- 
lution is to complement the graph representing the abstract syntax by a spatial 
relationship graph, and to realize the mapping by a graphical parser specified by 
a graph grammar 0. 
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A related problem is the integration of model execution and animation in 
existing UML tools. Rather than hard-coding the semantics into the tools, our 
approach provides the opportunity to allow for user-defined semantics, e.g., in 
the context of domain-specific profiles. Such a profile, which extends the UML 
standard by stereotypes, tagged values, and constraints m, could also be used 
to implement the extensions to the static meta model that are necessary in order 
to define the operational semantics (e.g., the current links specifying the control 
states of objects could be realized as tagged values). 

On the more theoretical side, the connection of dynamic meta modeling with 
proof-oriented semantics following the SOS paradigm allows the transfer of con- 
cepts of the theory of concurrent languages, like bisimulation, action refinement, 
type systems, etc. Like in the GOS approach 0], the theory of graph transforma- 
tion can provide the necessary formal technology for transferring these concepts 
from textual to diagram languages. 
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Abstract: A structural mismatch between the specification of requirements for 
software systems and the specification of object-oriented software systems 
happens because the units of interest during the requirements phase (for 
example, feature, function etc.) are different from the units of interest during the 
object-oriented design and implementation (for example, object, class, method 
etc.). The structural mismatch results in support for a single requirement being 
scattered across the design units and a single design unit supporting multiple 
requirements - this in turn results in reduced comprehensibility, traceability and 
reuse of design models. Subject-oriented design is a new approach to designing 
systems based on the object-oriented model, but extending this model by adding 
new decomposition capabilities. The new decomposition capabilities support a 
way of directly aligning design models with requirements. Composition of 
design models is specified with composition relationships. This paper describes 
changes required to the UML metamodel to support composition relationships. 



1. Introduction 

Decomposition within conventional object-oriented design models is by class, 
interface and method. This kind of decomposition matches well with object-oriented 
code, providing some traceability between object-oriented designs and code. 
However, it does not align with the structure of requirements specifications, which are 
generally described by feature/capability. There is a negative impact to this structural 
mismatch - support for individual requirements is scattered across the design, and 
support for multiple requirements is tangled in individual design units. This reduces 
comprehensibility, making designs difficult to develop, re-use and extend. 

To support the direct alignment of design models with requirements, we extend 
conventional object-oriented design by adding additional decomposition capabilities. 
The model, called subject-oriented design, supports the separation of the design of 
different requirements into different, potentially overlapping, design models. 
Subsequent composition of the separated design models is specified with composition 
relationships. A composition relationship identifies overlapping elements in different 
design models (called corresponding elements), and specifies how they are to be 
integrated. For example, a composition relationship with merge integration might be 
specified to compose models that may have been designed concurrently by different 
teams to support different requirements of the system, or to compose different 
optional features of a system. Composition relationships with override integration 
might be specified to support a situation where a design model is intended to extend 
or change the behaviour of an existing design model because a change to 
requirements makes (part of) the existing design model’s behaviour obsolete. 
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Decomposition based on requirements, with corresponding composition 
specification using composition relationships, is not part of the UML. The primary 
contribution of this paper is the presentation of an overview of the extensions required 
to the UML semantics and metamodel to support this model. First though, there is a 
brief section describing the motivation for this work in Section 2, and a description of 
the model in Section 3. Section 4 describes the extensions to the UML, and Sections 
5, 6 and 7 provide a discussion, a look at related work, and some conclusions. 



2. Motivation 

To illustrate the problems that motivate this work, an example is presented 
involving the construction and evolution of a simple software engineering 
environment (SEE) for programs consisting of expressions. The desired SEE supports 
the specification of expression programs. It contains a set of tools that share a 
common representation of expressions. The initial tool set should include an 
evaluation capability, which determines the result of evaluating expressions; a display 
capability, which depicts expressions textually; and a check capability, which 
optionally determines whether expressions are syntactically and semantically correct. 
The SEE should permit optional logging of operations. 

Based on these requirements, a UML design for the system is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
The design represents expressions as abstract syntax trees (ASTs) and defines a class 
for each type of AST node, where each class contains accessor methods, plus methods 
evaluate ( ) , display ( ) and check ( ) , realising the required tools in a standard, 
object-oriented manner£|Logging is modelled as a separate, singleton class (Logger); 
the intent is for each AST operation to invoke Logger .beforeinvoke () prior to 
performing its action, then to invoke Logger . afterinvoke ( ) just before it 
terminates. The Logger permits applications to turn logging on and off with its 
turnLoggingOn ( ) and turnLoggingOf f ( ) methods. When logging is off. 
Logger’s beforeinvoke ( ) and afterinvoke { ) methods are essentially no-ops. 

Assessment: The structural differences in the specification paradigms between the 
requirements specification, and the object-oriented design of the SEE are central to 
the difficulties associated with this design. The natural outcome of the structural 
differences is a scattering and tangling effect across the object-oriented design - the 
design of a single requirement is scattered across multiple classes and operations in 
the object-oriented design, and design details of multiple requirements will be tangled 
in a single class or operation in an object-oriented design. 

Scattering is apparent in the SEE, as the design of requirements is scattered across 
the AST classes. This means that the impact of a change to a requirement is high, 
because a change will necessitate multiple changes across a class hierarchy. Tangling 
is also present in the design of the SEE in, for example, the design of the logging 
capability. The protocol for logging requires interaction with each method in each 
AST class, tangling its support with those methods. Dealing with logging necessitates 
dealing with design details from multiple other requirements, making it difficult to 
change. Other impacts of scattering and tangling include reduced comprehensibility 
(any attempt at studying the system one part at a time will potentially result in a 



^ Many alternative designs are also possible. A simple one is presented here to illustrate the 
motivating problems. 
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required knowledge of the full design if the “one part” chosen is a requirement, or 
will potentially result in a required knowledge of all the requirements if the “one part” 
chosen is a class in the design), and reuse difficulties. 
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Fig. 1. SEE Design in UML 

Design patterns [Gam94] prove useful in alleviating some of these problems in 
many cases, but their use results in the exchange of one set of problems for another. 
Problems with the use of design patterns are dealt with in [Cla99]. 



3. The Model 

The approach to addressing the structural mismatch problem described here is 
based on providing means of further decomposing artefacts written in one paradigm 
so that they can align with those written in another. This suggests that it must be 
possible to decompose object-oriented designs in a manner that reifies the structure of 
requirements specifications. Requirements are generally described by feature and 
capability. So, this means that object-oriented designs must also decompose design 
models by feature and capability, thereby encapsulating and separating their designs. 
Since requirements are encapsulated, decomposition in this way removes the 
scattering of requirements across the full design. It also removes the tangling of 
multiple requirements in individual design units, as requirements are separated into 
different design models. 

Decomposition in this manner requires corresponding composition support, as 
object-oriented designs still must be understood together as a complete design. New 
constructs are required for the UML to specify how design models are composed. 
Composing design models involves two fundamental activities: 

• Identification of Corresponding Elements: decomposing design models based on 

the structure of requirements specifications may result in overlapping parts, where 
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there are different views of those parts in different design models. In order to 
successfully compose design models, those overlapping parts (called 
corresponding elements) must be identified. 

• Integration: A strategy for integration is required - for example, elements may 
override the specifications of other elements, or elements may be merged with 
other elements. 

The means for specifying these activities for composition is a new design construct 
called a Composition Relationship. 



3.1. Decomposing Design Models 

For object-oriented design models, matching the structure of requirements means 
that design models must be divided up into separate models that match that structure. 
These models are called design subjects. Each design subject separately describes that 
part of a system or component that relates to a particular requirement, encapsulating 
its design and separating it from the design of the rest of the system. The kinds of 
requirements whose designs can be described in design subjects are varied. They 
include units of requirements like features, and cross-cutting requirements (like 
persistence or distribution), that affect multiple units of functionality. Design subjects 
also encapsulate changes, making evolution of software additive rather than invasive. 

For the SEE example, decomposing the design into design subjects that match the 
requirements yields a subject for each of the features in the requirements statement - 
a Kernel subject for the basic expression, one each for the check, evaluate and display 
features, and a subject for the logging capability. Fig. 2 illustrates the designs for the 
subjects that work directly with expressions - Kernel, Evaluate, ChckSyntax and 
Display. Neither the full class models, nor the supporting collaboration diagrams, are 
illustrated for space reasons. This example illustrates how designs for particular 
features can be encapsulated, and contain the design only from the perspective of that 
feature, regardless of the overlap in concepts across the subjects. This is one of the 
strengths of the subject-oriented design model - each of the different parts of a 
system under design may model the same concepts in whatever way is most 
appropriate for that subject’s view or purpose. Even in the small example of the SEE 
illustrated in Fig. 2, there are differences in the hierarchies specified in different 
subjects, and differences in naming of elements that support the same concept. 

In Fig. 3, we see how a cross-cutting requirement such as logging operations can 
be designed separately from the operations to be logged - in this case, the operations 
on the expression classes. In this example, UML templates in the collaboration 
diagram are used to design the logging behaviour in relation to any operation to be 
logged. Semantics relating to merge integration of operations also influence this 
design, where a new operation is created to support the specification of merged 
behaviour. In this case, loggedOp ( ) is created to define the additional logging 
behaviour, while _loggedOp ( ) represents the re-named actual operation from a 
subject merged with this pattern. 

Conceptually, a design subject can be written in any design language, but the focus 
of this paper is the UML. A UML design subject can also conceptually contain any 
valid UML diagrams. Scoping for this work, however, involved selecting a subset of 
the full set of UML diagrams, and is detailed in Section 4 “UML Metamodel 
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Extensions”. Application of this approach to other design languages, and to all UML 
diagrams remain interesting issues for future research. 
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Fig. 2. Decomposing SEE design into different subjects with dijfering hierarchies 
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Fig. 3. Cross-Cutting Requirement as a Separate Subject 



3.2. Composing Design Models 

Decomposing design models brings many benefits relating to comprehensibility, 
traceability, evolution and reuse. However, designs that have been decomposed must 
also be integrated at some later stage in order to understand the design of the system 
as a whole. This is required for reasons such as verification, or to support a devel- 
oper’s full understanding of the design semantics and the impact of composition. 
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A composition relationship between design models specifies how those design 
models are to be composed. The relationship identifies corresponding design elements 
in the related models, and specifies how the models are to be integrated. Different 
kinds of integration strategies may be attached to a composition relationship - for 
example, the models could be merged, or one model could override another. In the 
following examples, composition relationships are denoted with a dotted arc between 
the elements to be composed. The relationship arc indicates: 

• Elements at every end of the arc correspond, and should be composed. An 
annotation to the arc such as match [name] , indicates that identification of 
correspondence between the components of related elements is by matching on the 
name property of the elements. 

• The kind of integration strategy appropriate for this composition is denoted by the 
arrowheads at the end of the arc. For example, override integration is denoted with 
a single arrowhead at the end of the arc relating the element to be overridden. 
Merge integration is denoted with an arrowhead at every end of the arc. 



3.2.1. Integration 

This paper discusses two of the possible kinds of integration - override and merge. 
Override integration is used when an existing design subject needs to be changed. 
New requirements indicate that the behaviour specified in the existing design subject 
is no longer appropriate to the needs of end-users of the computer system. Therefore 
the behaviour as specified in the existing design subject needs to be updated to reflect 
the new requirements. Changing the existing design subject is done by creating a new 
design subject that contains the design of the appropriate behaviour to support the 
new requirements, and overriding the existing design subject with this new design 
subject. Overriding an existing design subject is specified with a composition 
relationship between the existing design subject and a new design subject, with an 
arrowhead at the end of the subject to be overridden. 

Merge integration is used when different design models (subjects) contain 
specifications for different requirements of a computer system. This may have 
occurred for different reasons. For example, within a system development effort, 
separate design teams may have worked on different requirements concurrently. 
Alternatively, designs may exist for requirements from a previous version of the 
system. Or, designs may be reused from sources outside a development effort. The 
full system design is obtained by merging the designs of the separate design subjects. 

Looking at some design language constructs from UML, for classifiers and 
attributes, merge integration indicates that the composed design contains a single 
element, whose property values are obtained from the subjects connected by the 
composition relationship. Where a conflict exists between the property values of 
corresponding elements, reconciliation strategies may be attached to the composition 
relationship. Merging corresponding operations indicates that the specification of the 
(unified) operation results from the aggregation of the specifications of those 
operations in all of the related subjects. 

In this section, we look at examples from the SEE of merging subjects that require 
reconciliation, the impact of merging corresponding operations, and the use of merge 
integration patterns for cross-cutting functionality. 
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3.2.1. 1. Merge with Reconciliation Required 





Fig. 4. Example of Merge Integration with Reconciliation 



For the SEE, merging, for example, the separately designed Kernel and 
ChckSyntax subjects is specified with a composition relationship between the two. In 
Fig. 4, this is illustrated with the two-way arc relating Kernel and ChckSyntax. The 
match [name] criteria annotating the composition relationship indicates that those 
elements within the two subjects which have the same name are deemed to be 
corresponding. Further specification of corresponding elements is required in this 
example, as the Kernel subject named its class to handle the plus operator 
PlusOperator, but the ChckSyntax subject named it Plus. This is handled with 
an additional composition relationship between those elements. 

A further look at how the designers of the subjects specified the class 
Expression indicates that the values of their properties are not the same. The 
impact of merge on classifiers is that a single classifier of the corresponding set of 
classifiers appears in the result. Since the specifications are not identical, a conflict is 
encountered which must be resolved. In this case, precedence has been given to the 
Kernel subject (indicated with the prec keyword at the Kernel end of the 
composition relationship), and so the values of the properties of Expression in the 
result are those of the specification in the Kernel subject. This reconciliation strategy 
also applies to the components of the related subjects, and therefore, the name of the 
class handling the plus operator is PlusOperator in the result. The composition 
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relationship between Plus and PlusOperator could have defined its own 
reconciliation strategy to override the one defined by their owners if that was 
required. Other reconciliation strategies are also possible, and are discussed in Section 
4 “UML Metamodel Extensions”. 

3.2.I.2. Merging Corresponding Operations 
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Fig. 5. Merging Corresponding Operations 

Aggregating the specifications of operations in the result implies that all 
corresponding operations are added to the merged subject. Merge integration means 
that an invocation of one of the corresponding operations results in the invocation of 
all corresponding operations. For example, in previous sections we have discussed 
two different kinds of checking of expressions - checking syntax, and checking 
conformance with a particular style. Merging these checking subjects, as illustrated in 
Fig. 5, results in both kinds of checking being performed on invocation of either one. 
This example illustrates where renaming of actual operations occurs, together with the 
creation of a new operation, check ( ) , used to specify the merged behaviour. Where 
operations have a return type, the default behaviour is that the value returned by the 
last operation run is returned. The subject-oriented programming domain also 
supports summary functions [TarOO], which synthesise the return values of each of the 
operations to return a value appropriate for the collaborating operations. This 
approach is under design for the subject-oriented design domain. 

In this example, the collaboration indicating the merged behaviour of the 
operations is generated automatically, with the ordering of the execution of the 
operations set arbitrarily. Where the order of execution is important, a collaboration 
may be attached to the composition relationship indicating that order. 

3.2.I.3. Merge Integration Patterns 

For cross-cutting functionality such as logging operations, we saw how the use of 
templates as placeholders for elements with which the cross-cutting functionality will 
interact supports the independent design of such functions. In the case of logging. Fig. 
3 showed operations to be logged as a template, with the logging behaviour designed 
around that template. Composition relationships may be used to compose such 
subjects with subjects that require cross-cutting functionality. The merge integration 
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specification of the composition relationship may be defined as a pattern of 
integration, where the merge semantics “bind” the appropriate elements in a subject 
with the template elements in the cross-cutting subject. 
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Fig. 6. Integrating Logging with Kernel 

In Fig. 6, this is illustrated for the logging functionality of the SEE. In this 
example, the (partially illustrated) Kernel subject is merged with the Log subject 
containing an operation template. The "*" parameter of the bind annotation to the 
composition relationship indicates that all operations in the merging subject should 
(separately) replace the related pair of templates appropriately. That is, the actual 
operation is renamed in order to replace _loggedOp ( ) , and a new operation of the 
same name as the actual operation is created to replace loggedOp ( ) . A 
collaboration is added for each operation indicating the changed behaviour as a result 
of the merge with logging functionality - as illustrated for setOperand ( ) . 



4. UML Metamodel Extensions 

The UML is the OMG’s standard language for object-oriented analysis and design 
specifications [UML99]. The OMG currently defines the language using a 
metamodel. The metamodel defines the syntax and semantics of the UML, and is 
itself described using the UML [UML99]. The metamodel is described in a “semi- 
formal” [UML99] manner, using the views: 

• Abstract syntax: This view is a UML class diagram showing the metaclasses 
defining the language constructs (e.g. Class, Attribute etc.), and their relationships. 

• Well-formedness rules: A set of well-formedness rules, (with an informal 
description and an OCL definition), describes the static semantics of the 
metamodel, specifying constraints on instances of the metaclasses 

• Semantics: The meanings of the constructs are described using natural language. 
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In this paper, a similar style to that of the UML is used to describe syntax and 
semantics composition relationships. Because of space constraints, this paper contains 
an overview of the model. Full details and rules are in [ClaOO]. 



4.1. Composition Relationship 




Fig. 7. Composition Relationship 

Composition relationships are defined between composable elements. Composable 
elements are either primitive or composite. Primitives are defined as elements whose 
full specifications are composed with other primitives - that is, every property of a 
primitive is subject to integration semantics. For the purposes of composition, the 
following elements are considered to be primitives: Attributes, Operations, 
Associations and Interactions. There are, however, some elements that contain other 
elements, and cannot be considered as primitive. For example, a class contains 
attributes and operations, and those attributes and operations must be examined 
individually for correspondence matching and integration. Such elements are called 
composites. Composites are defined as elements whose components are not 
considered part of the full specification of the composite and therefore are considered 
separately for composition. Composites may contain composites and primitives, and 
therefore may be considered as a standard tree structure. For the purposes of 
composition, composites are: Subject^ Classifiers and Collaborations. 

Elements are composed with their corresponding elements. Elements are said to 
“correspond” when they “match” for the purposes of composition, where 
correspondence matching specification is part of the composition relationship. A 
composition relationship is a new kind of relationship for the UML, and is subclassed 
from the Relationship metaclass (see Fig. 7). 

A primitive composition relationship is a composition relationship between 
primitives, and a composite composition relationship is a composition relationship 
between composites. Composition only applies to those elements (and their 
components) that participate in a composition relationship. Composable elements 
explicitly related by a composition relationship are said to correspond, and are 
integrated based on the semantics of the particular integration strategy attached to the 
composition relationship. A more general approach to identifying corresponding 
elements is possible with the Match metaclass, which supports the specification of 
match criteria for components of composite elements related by a composition 



^ A “Subjecf’ is defined as a stereotype of “Package” 
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relationship. Integration as specified in Fig. 7 is an abstract metaclass, where it is 
intended that it be specialised to cater for the particular integration specification 
required. The default semantics for integration strategies is that a composition process 
results in the composition of elements to new model elements, as defined by the 
“composed” relationship from the Integration metaclass. 

Some examples of well-formedness rules for composition relationships are: 

• Composition relationships may only be specified between elements of the same 
type. 

• The semantics for integration specifications must specify composed elements as 
the same type as input elements. 

• Composed elements are in a different namespace from any of the input elements. 

4.1.1. Semantics for Identifying Corresponding Elements 

Correspondence between elements is established either directly with a primitive 
composition relationship, or indirectly based on matching from the specification of 
the relationship between their owners. Correspondence between elements is not 
possible where the elements are components of non-corresponding composites. 
Elements that participate in a composition relationship with a dontMatch 
specification do not correspond. Integration semantics are defined by subclasses of 
the Integration metaclass. 

4.2. Override Integration 

Override integration is used when an existing design subject needs to be changed. A 
composition relationship identifies the subject to be overridden, and the overriding 
subject. Override integration is subclassed from the Integration metaclass (see Fig. 8). 




overridden 



Fig. 8. Override Integration Metaclasses 



4.2.1. Semantics 

This section summarises the general semantics for overriding design elements that 
apply to each element type. Override integration is more fully defined in [ClaOO]. For 
each element in the overridden subject, the existence of a corresponding element in 
the overriding subject results in the specification of the former element to be changed 
to that of the latter element in the composed result. Elements in an overridden 
composite that are not involved in a correspondence match remain unchanged, and are 
added to the composed result. Elements that are components of an overriding 
composite and are not involved in a correspondence match are added to the composed 
result. Overriding elements may not result in name clashes in the resulting subject. 
The resulting subject must conform to the well-formedness rules of the UML. 

4.3. Merge Integration 

Merge integration is used when different design models (subjects) contain 
specifications for different requirements of a computer system. Merging design 
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subjects is done by specifying composition relationships, with merge integration, 
between the subjects to be merged. 




Fig. 9. Merge Integration with Reconciliation 

Composition relationships identify the subjects to be merged, and the 
corresponding design elements within those subjects that should be merged. For many 
elements (for example, classifiers and attributes) this means that the corresponding 
elements appear once in the merged result. In cases where differences in the 
specifications of corresponding design elements need to be resolved, composition 
relationships with merge integration specify guidelines for the reconciliation. The 
metaclass class diagram in Fig. 9 illustrates merge integration as a subclass of the 
Integration metaclass attached to the composition relationship metaclass, and also 
illustrates the metaclasses required to support the reconciliation of elements. 

When corresponding operations are merged, all of the merged operations are 
executed on receipt of a message that may have activated one of the operations in an 
input subject. Collaborations may be attached to the merge relationship to determine 
the order of execution, and patterns of collaborations are supported with pattern 
merge relationships that identify elements to replace template elements (see Fig. 10). 

4.3.1. Semantics 

This section summarises the general semantics for merging design elements. 
Merge integration is more fully defined in [ClaOO] . 

Operations: Corresponding operations are each added to the merged subject. 
Where no collaboration is attached to a merge integration specification, the behaviour 
of the merged subject in relation to the merged operations is specified with a new 
collaboration specification. This collaboration specifies that invocation of one of the 
corresponding operations results in invocation of all corresponding operations. This is 
achieved by creating a new operation to specify the collaboration, and renaming the 
corresponding operations (see Fig. 5 for example). 

When the order of execution of corresponding operations is important, a 
collaboration specifying this order should be attached to the merge integration. In this 
case, the attached collaboration is added to the merged subject as the specification of 
the behaviour of corresponding operations. With pattern merge integration, 
corresponding operations are substituted for template pairs (one operation represents 
the actual renamed replacing operation, and one operation whose realization is 
specified by the collaboration) defined in pattern collaborations. For each instance of 
the collaborating pattern, a collaboration is added to the merged subject that defines 
the execution of the actual corresponding operations. Use of templates in 
collaborations, together with pattern merge relationships, support the merge of cross- 
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cutting operations - that is, operations designed to supplement the behaviour of 
multiple operations in a subject, and therefore may be considered as a pattern. 




Fig. 10. Merge Integration: Collaborations and Patterns 

Elements other than Operations: For all elements other than operations, 
corresponding elements appear once in the merged subject. Any conflicts in the 
specifications of corresponding elements are reconciled prior to addition to the 
merged subject. Reconciliation strategies may be attached to the merge integration 
specification as follows: One subject’s specifications take precedence in the event of a 
conflict; A transformation function may be attached to a merge relationship that, 
when run against the conflicting elements, results in a reconciled element; An explicit 
specification of the reconciled element may be attached to a merge relationship; 
Default values may be specified which are to be used in the event of a conflict in 
specific properties of elements. 

General Semantics of Merge for All Elements; Elements that are components of 
merging composites and are not involved in a correspondence match are added to the 
composed result. Merging elements may not result in name clashes in the resulting 
subject. The resulting subject must conform to the well-formedness rules of the UML. 



5. Discussion 

One of the strengths of the subject-oriented design model is its support for the 
design of overlapping concepts from different perspectives in different subjects. The 
model supports differences in the specifications of those overlapping parts, with 
techniques to handle conflicts. In addition, references to elements that are composed 
with other elements (and therefore, potentially changed in some way) are changed to 
refer to the composed element. For example, if an attribute has a classifier type which 
is integrated with another type, then the attribute’s type refers to the integrated type. 
However, with composition of this nature, there is potential for the designer to specify 
a result that may not be well-formed from a UML perspective. For example, a root 
class with subclasses defined in one subject may be overridden with a class which is 
defined as a leaf class. This clearly is incorrect, and the result is ill-formed. There are 
many such examples across all the UML constructs. The current subject-oriented 
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design model allows complete freedom^ to the designer to identify corresponding 
elements, and compose, as desired, with breakages to the well-formedness rules 
highlighted in the result. This was deemed to be the most flexible approach, as many 
of the potential difficulties will require domain knowledge to decide the appropriate 
course of action. Using this model, the designer can test different possibilities. This 
approach can be extended, though, to explicitly list restrictions to the possibilities for 
composition based on the values (or combination of values) of all properties of design 
language constructs. For example, such a rule might state that public and private 
operations may not be merged. 

6. Related Work 

The goals of subject-oriented design and those of the role modelling work from the 
OORam software engineering method [Ree95] are similar. OORam shows how to 
apply role modelling by describing large systems through a number of distinct 
models. Derived models can be synthesised from base role models, as specified by 
synthesis relations. Synthesis relations can be specified both between models and 
between roles within the models, much like our composition relationships. The 
synthesis process is equivalent to the synthesis of subjects defined with a merge 
interaction specification. The subject-oriented design model distinguishes itself with 
its notion of override integration, and with the potential provided by composition 
patterns to provide for more complex possibilities for combination patterns. 

Role modelling with Catalysis [Dso98] is based on UML, using horizontal and 
vertical slices to separate a package’s contents according to concerns. Composition of 
artefacts is based on a definition of the UML import relationship, called join. The 
designer forms a new design containing the simple union of design elements, with re- 
naming in the event of unintended name clashes. This approach is similar to the 
meaning of a merge interaction specification with property matching by name. 
Reusable design components are supported in Catalysis with template frameworks, 
containing placeholders that may be imported, with appropriate substitutions, into 
model frameworks. This is similar to merging reusable design subjects that have no 
overlapping design elements, possibly using composition patterns. 

The subject-oriented design model is closely related to the approach to 
decomposition and composition of programming models as defined by subject- 
oriented programming [Har93]. The composition rules governing the composition of 
subject programs can be derived from the composition relationships of the design 
model. Use of both approaches supports the alignment of requirements concerns 
throughout the lifecycle, as described in [Cla99]. Another programming model that 
has many similarities (in terms of the goals they are trying to achieve) with the 
subject-oriented design model is the work on aspect-oriented programming [Kic97]. 
Cross-cutting concerns are separated from “base programs”, and are subsequently 
composed together in a “weaving” process. This is analogous to the separation of the 
design of cross-cutting concerns within the subject-oriented design model, and 
subsequent composition with subjects requiring such cross-cutting behaviour. 



The designer must conform to the well-formedness rules for composition relationships - not 
all of which are listed in this paper for space reasons. 
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7. Conclusions and Future Work 

Standard object-oriented designs do not align well with requirements. 
Requirements are typically decomposed by function, feature or other kind of user- 
level concern, whereas object-oriented designs are always decomposed by class. 

This misalignment results in a host of well-known problems, including weak 
traceability, poor comprehensibility, poor evolvability, low reuse and high impact of 
change. In this paper, subject-oriented design is described as a means of achieving 
alignment between requirements and object-oriented designs, and hence alleviating 
these problems. This alignment is possible because requirements criteria can be used 
to decompose subject-oriented designs into subjects, which can then be synthesised as 
specified by composition relationships. Subjects can be designed independently, even 
if they interact or cut across one another. 

Remaining work includes defining the impact of composition on all UML design 
models. In addition, a formal algebra defining the rules associated with multiple 
compositions of multiple subjects is required. Automation of the link from subject- 
oriented design to subject-oriented programming is also an area worth pursuing. This 
includes automating the generation of subject code from subject designs, and 
generation of composition rules from composition relationships. Another possibility 
for environment support is the extent to the subject-oriented design model may be 
used as a design model for aspect-oriented programming. Similarities in goals 
between the approaches provide considerable encouragement for links between them. 
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Moderator: 

Perdita Stevens 

Panellists: 

Marko Boger, Stephen Mellor, Alan Cameron Wills 



1 Motivation for the Panel 

Extreme Programming (XP: see ittp : //www . xprogramming . com , developed by 
Kent Beck and others, has recently taken the 00 development world by storm. 
It can be seen as an antidote to over-documented, inflexible development pro- 
cesses; by taking certain good practices (testing, iteration and code reviewing, 
for example) to extremes, its adherents claim to achieve better results at lower 
cost. 

This panel aims to explore the tensions, and the possibilities for synergy, 
between XP and the use of UML. The obvious difficulty for such a panel at a 
UML event is that those present, both panellists and audience, are likely to be 
at least broadly favourable to the use of UML. This paper therefore includes a 
“Devil’s Advocate” statement, in addition to more measured contributions from 
our panellists. 

2 How to Take Part 

The format of this panel will be similar to the BBC programme ’’Any Ques- 
tions?”. That is, 

— questions will be submitted in advance by the audience (panellists may not 
themselves submit questions, but anyone may use any available means to 
induce others to submit questions); 

— an interesting subset of these questions will be selected and ordered by the 
chair (but not passed to the panel in advance); 

— the questioners will be invited to put their questions in person; 

— each panellist will be invited to give a brief response (preferably answering 
the question, but the panellists in the original version are politicians, so some 
bending of the question is to be expected!) 

To submit a question: Write it, and your name, on a piece of paper and put it 
in the box at conference reception - or hand it direct to me, Perdita Stevens.0 

^ The woman with the long plait: I apologise to any others who fit that description 
for any inconvenience caused. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <CUML)):^ 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 353— 2000. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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3 Devil’s Advocate Statement: Why XPers Should 
Eschew UML 

[Disclaimer: this statement does not represent my views, and is not intended to 
represent the views of anyone else. It is intended to make a point by exaggera- 
tion.] 

It is unnecessary, and therefore a waste of time, to develop any design doc- 
umentation, let alone draw collections of UML models. The code and its tests 
should be all the documentation that is needed. 

Worse, the perceived need to develop such diagrams may lead to design deci- 
sions being made before the information on which they depend is available; and 
once a design decision has been documented in a beautiful diagram (which even, 
or perhaps especially, with the assistance of a tool will have taken someone a con- 
siderable time), attempts to change the design will encounter resistance. Design 
should be developed gradually as the project progresses. Only after a problem 
clearly exists and can be analysed should a design solution be introduced. Don’t 
guess: You Ain’t Gonna Need It. 

Design should happen between consenting adults: participants in any dis- 
cussion about design should be standing around a whiteboard or similar, and 
should have a shared understanding of the problem and the constraints. Requir- 
ing participants to use a particular, formally defined “language” to communicate 
in this situation is nothing but a handicap. Anyone who has participated in such 
a design session knows that ad hoc notations, supplemented by gestures and 
verbal explanations, are perfectly adequate, and have the advantage of ultimate 
flexibility. 

UML, with its esoteric collection of notations, is particularly likely to be a 
distraction from the real task. Discussion can too easily veer off into arguing over 
what generalisation of use cases really means, how to show complex iterations 
on a sequence diagram, or exactly how to define a subsystem. 

4 Statement by Marko Boger 

Extreme Modelling: Applying the Tenets of XP to Modelling 

Extreme Modelling is a new software development process. Put simply, it is a 
synthesis of model-based processes and Extreme Programming (XP). 

Model-based processes like the Rational Unified Process (RUP) or Catalysis 
usually are based on the Unified Modelling Language (UML). They have the 
advantage of having an expressive language for designing and communicating the 
architecture of object oriented software systems. But they have the disadvantage 
that UML models can not be tested or verified and that the gap between UML 
and programming languages is rather large. 

XP, on the other hand, is centred around code. One of its most important 
corner stones are tests that are executed on the code over and over again. This 
provides confidence in the developed system and flexibility to change it. But it 
lacks an abstract notation for communicating or refactoring the design. 
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Extreme Modelling closes the gap between these two and combines their 
advantages. For this to be successful two requirements have to be met: models 
need to be executable and they must be testable. While the traditional way 
only requires a good drawing tool and XP only requires a compiler and a simple 
test framework, Extreme Modelling requires intensive support by an integrated 
tool that is able to execute UML models, test models, support the transition 
from model to code and keep code and model in sync. It requires intensive tool 
support, some of which already exist, others are still under construction. 

This lays the foundation for a new development process called Extreme Mod- 
elling that allows a smooth transition from modelling to implementation phase 
and combines the advantage of having a modelling language with the power of 
XP. 

About Marko Boger Marko Boger is co-founder of the company Gentleware, 
that develops UML tools and offers consulting and courses for Java and UML. 
He is author of the book Java in Distributed Systems (in German, to appear 
in English) and chief developer in the open-source UML-tool project ArgoUML. 
Marko Boger and colleagues at the University of Hamburg are authors of the 
Extreme Modelling synthesis. 



5 Statement by Stephen Mellor 

The critical assumption that underlies XP is that change is cheap. 

One reason for building a model is that it’s (claimed that it’s) cheaper to 
build the model and change it, than it is to change the code. This comes about 
because the level of abstraction is higher and the amount of detail less. These 
factors remain as true as they ever were under XP. 

But XP de-emphasises modelling because a model is not the code, and it is 
difficult and time-consuming to maintain both the model and the code, and to 
ensure they remain in synch. This certainly makes sense while the UML is a 
mere software sketching tool. 

However, the UML will be executable, as soon as the semantics for actions 
are included. Under this set of circumstances, the UML model is the system, not 
the code. 

At this point, the principles of XP apply to models, and not code. And these 
principles apply in pretty much the same way: some work, some are questionable, 
and some are a rationalisation for hacking. 

About Stephen Mellor Stephen Mellor is vice-president of Project Technology, 
Inc., and is best known as one of the developers of the Schlaer-Mellor Method. 
He is active in the OMG standardisation of UML, and has recently been working 
on semantics for actions in UML. 
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6 Statement by Alan Cameron Wills 

Is it consistent to believe both in the principles of eXtreme Programming, and 
in the usefulness of rigorous modelling? I have found it to be so. I believe the 
two approaches have much in common; the big difference is in where their pro- 
ponents are coming from. (My ideas on rigorous modelling (RM) are represented 
in the D’Souza and Wills book Objects Components and Frameworks in UML: 
the Catalysis approach.) 

XP says we should write tests before we code. Rigorous modelling (RM) 
says we should write specifications before we code. RM specifications might be 
in OCL (UML’s language of constraints), but the motivation is to be able to 
build tests. Why use OCL when we’ll have to code the tests anyway? Well, it’s 
much more succinct, and this enables us to do a broad overview of the system 
requirements as quickly as possible, before we implement our first ’’spike” . Going 
straight for writing the tests would push us into a depth-first approach. So RM 
and XP tell roughly the same story about testing; followers of XP may gain some 
benefit from outlining tests at a high level in OCL at first. 

XP says we should reduce the risk of building something useless by getting 
feedback from the customer as early and as often as possible. RM says we should 
reduce the risk of building something useless by writing an unambiguous spec- 
ification early on. While the customer may not understand the notation of the 
spec, the process of writing it yields a lot of questions arising from ambiguities 
and inconsistencies in the customer’s initial statements. I don’t believe in spend- 
ing a lot of time on this, nor in getting it complete and correct and signed off 
before proceeding; but I have seen analysts getting value out of RM across the 
breadth of the requirements at a much earlier stage than they could have done 
by writing a spike solution; and achieving a much more consistent and complete 
view at an early stage than stories can provide. So the aim of both approaches is 
to clarify our understanding of what the customer really needs; RM offers some 
ways of doing this more effectively early on. 

XP and most RM methods differ on whether any documentation is required 
that is not directly part of either the tests or the code; and whether any notation 
is required that isn’t the programming language. 

But let’s be clear that this question isn’t about whether or not we should 
draw pictures. Many programming languages have a graphical part or a graph- 
ical representation: for example, the VisualAge (etc) editors for Java Beans; 
many workflow languages; traditional program flowcharts. Conversely, there are 
modelling languages that are not pictorial - e.g. VDM and Z, widely used in 
the safety critical systems world. Myself, I don’t think that rendering a program 
in pictorial terms provides any great benefit by itself: programming languages 
are an excellent medium for expressing and thinking about programs, and are 
far richer in structure than a picture. Modelling languages (like UML) are most 
effective for helping think about certain aspects of the program at a high level, 
and thus help the designers to get the details right. 

For this reason, I don’t find tools like Together/ J very useful. This tool (like 
some others) keeps the code and the documentation constantly in step, and does 
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it automatically. You’re effectively programming with UML; it assumes you have 
nothing to say that isn’t reflected directly in program code. 

I And several strong reasons for writing and keeping some documentation 
which is not directly realised in the program code - some of it in UML. I do this 
in conjunction with the other practices of XP. I don’t do any of these in more 
depth than is necessary to achieve the purpose. 

— Domain models. RM provides methods of describing business processes sep- 
arately from any code. When there are several systems situated within 
overlapping business domains, it is useful to have a common vocabulary 
that is independent of the particular systems. Rather than just writing a 
natural-language glossary, a rigorous model helps express the relationships 
well enough to avoid misunderstandings and inconsistent implementations. 

— Enterprise integration. Defining the protocols and business rules whereby 
multiple applications and business departments interoperate. Such a model 
has to be separate from the code of any component: they may all be written in 
different languages, and use different internal representations of the concepts; 
the model is about their language of intercommunication. It is possible and 
desirable to write tests for conformance to such a model; but the tests can 
be difficult to understand and manipulate intellectually, without a succinct 
modelling notation. For this purpose, I would like a tool that keeps code 
and diagrams in step: but the code is the test software, not any of the 
implementations! 

— Component interfaces. Same again, with a different slant on the motiva- 
tion. To build very flexible software, I rely on encapsulation (separating 
description of externally visible behaviour from internal implementation) 
and pluggability (aka polymorphism: the ability of one component to work 
in conjunction with many others, by depending only on their external be- 
haviour). Therefore I need a way of being precise about behaviour. Ideally, 
behaviour is described by tests; but I can also describe them more succinctly 
in UML and OCL. 

— High level designs. I want to be able to refer to groups of objects as one 
thing, even though there may be no single corresponding object in the code; 
and groups of interactions as one. I want to be able to map out the concepts 
of my design and their interrelationships; and later introduce new classes to 
improve performance, flexibility etc. But I want to keep the original plan so 
as to make the intentions clear to maintainers. 

— Design patterns. As my design develops, various patterns will emerge: com- 
mon solutions to common problems across the design. Patterns should be 
expressed separately from the context of any specific application. They form 
the essentials of the architecture of the system. 

The practice of rigorous modelling includes rules for the composition of par- 
tial models - used to allow requirements to be expressed from the points of view 
of different clients; and for the transformation of simple high-level models to 
more elaborate implementations. These techniques can both be realised in test 
code if so desired. Thus RM techniques inform XP. 
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To summarise: 

— RM complements and provides some techniques to enhance XP; 

— the combination of RM and XP is not about translating UML directly into 
implementation code; 

— I disagree with XP only in the extremity of ”no documentation”; neverthe- 
less, documentation outside the code should be minimised, and should serve 
a clear purpose. 

About Alan Cameron Wills Alan Cameron Wills is a consultant working with 
Trireme.com, which offers consultancy and training in component based and ob- 
ject oriented design, and on their use within a business. He has been interested 
in the application of formal methods to object orientation since his PhD, under- 
taken in Cliff Jones’ group at Manchester University. He is one of the developers 
of the Catalysis method. 
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Abstract. In this paper we give a description of the subsystem con- 
struct in the Unified Modeling Language, emphasizing its dynamic as- 
pects, thus giving a detailed description of the semantics of interaction 
with subsystems. Depending on whether the surroundings of the subsys- 
tem make use of public elements in the subsystem or not, the subsystem 
is considered to be open or closed, respectively. This leads to two differ- 
ent ways to use the services of the subsystem: either importing it and 
directly accessing its public elements, or associating it and only com- 
municating with the subsystem itself. We also discuss some implications 
which closed subsystems have on collaborations. 



1 Introduction 

The development of large systems can be done in several different ways, using a 
variety of techniques. Most of these techniques are either based on assembling 
predefined components, where the system is composed of smaller, already exist- 
ing systems, or based on the principle “divide and conquer”, where the system 
is divided into smaller parts before each part is developed using traditional tech- 
niques. If one part is still too big, it can be decomposed further into smaller 
parts until each part is of a size that is suitable to be developed using tradi- 
tional techniques. In each case, the requirements on the overall system must be 
transformed into requirements on the parts, so that each part can be designed 
and tested separately. 

The Unified Modeling Language (UML) |5| is a general-purpose modelling 
language which can be used in almost any object-oriented development process. 
The language consists of a set of constructs common to most object-oriented 
modelling languages, as well as constructs for more specific purposes, like mod- 
elling large systems. In UML, the main construct for modelling large systems is 
the subsystem construct, which is used for expressing parts of a system. How 
these parts are identified, and if the development process is based on a “top- 
down” or a “bottom-up” approach is not prescribed by UML; the subsystem 
construct can be used in both cases. 

In this paper we focus on the dynamic aspects of subsystems, more specifically 
on the semantics of interaction with subsystems. We discuss different ways to 
communicate with subsystems, and also what implication collaborations have on 
the subsystem semantics. Some of these ideas originate from ^ but they have 
been further elaborated and formalized. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <CUML);:^ 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 359-^^^ 2000. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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This paper is organized as follows: In the following section we start by giving 
a description of the subsystem construct of UML. Sections Eland 0 describe two 
ways of using subsystems, as open subsystems and as closed subsystems, respec- 
tively. Section discusses how the contents of a closed subsystem interact with 
the surroundings of the subsystem. In Section 0, we discuss closed subsystems 
in combination with collaborations and how this impacts on the semantics of 
UML, and then follow some concluding remarks. 

2 Subsystems 

In UML, a subsystem is used for defining one part of a (large) system. It con- 
tains a collection of elements, such as classes and associations, as well as perhaps 
another level of subsystems. Together, these elements constitute a realization 
of that part of the system. A subsystem has no behaviour of its own. All its 
behaviour is performed by collaborating instances of classifiers within the sub- 
system. Hence, the realization elements implement the functionality offered by 
the subsystem. Apart from these realization elements, a subsystem has a spec- 
ification of its functionality. This specification describes the services which the 
subsystem offers to its environment. These services are performed by collaborat- 
ing instances of the subsystem’s realization elements. However, the specification 
does not reveal the internal structure of the subsystem, rather it is an abstraction 
of the subsystem. 



rh 


Operations 


Realization elements 


Specification elements 



Fig. 1. A subsystem icon has two parts: one for the specification aspect of the subsys- 
tem and one for the realization aspect. The former can be expressed with operations 
and/or classifiers, while the latter is expressed with classifiers. The individual compart- 
ments may optionally be omitted from the diagram. 



There are two advantages of having two aspects of a subsystem, i.e. a spec- 
ification aspect and a realization aspect: i) it is possible to define the semantic 
relationship between the specification and the realization within the language 
rather than as only a design rule, and ii) the implementation of the subsystem is 
decoupled from how the subsystem is perceived by its environment. The latter 
implies that the realization of the subsystem can be changed without affecting 
the environment, as long as the realization fulfils the specification. Moreover, 
the subsystem’s environment can be designed and implemented independently 
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of how and when the realization of the subsystem is done, which for example 
reduces the timing constraints between different teams in a development project. 
Another implication is that the specification part of a subsystem can in fact be 
developed by one team as the requirement specification of the subsystem, while 
another team is responsible for the development of the subsystem’s realization. 

The specification of a subsystem can be done in a few different ways, us- 
ing different kinds of constructs in UML. Most commonly, four kinds are used: 
use cases, state machines, classes and operations. Of course, combinations of 
these constructs also occur. Which one to choose depends on what kind of sys- 
tem/subsystem is developed. It is not within the scope of this paper to describe 
how to develop such a specification, nor how to develop its realization. 




Fig. 2. A subsystem can be specified using different techniques, using e.g. use cases, 
state machines or operations. 



There must, of course, be a mapping between the specification and the real- 
ization aspects of a subsystem. The realization must meet all the requirements 
expressed in the specification. Otherwise, the subsystem would not offer all the 
services included in its specification. Furthermore, all the functionality in the 
realization must originate from services in the specification, or unwanted side- 
effects may appear. (See [E] for a more thorough description of the mapping 
requirements.) The mapping between the two aspects can be expressed in a few 
different ways, where the realize relationship and the collaboration construct are 
the two most common forms. The former is suitable for stating simple mappings 
between a specification element and its realization, like when an operation in 
the specification is mapped onto an operation in one of the realization elements. 
Collaborations are useful for expressing more complex mappings, like how a use 
case is mapped onto a collection of classifiers. 

Furthermore, subsystems can have relationships to each other: 

— The import relationship implies that the namespace inside the importing 
subsystem is extended with the public contents of the imported subsystem 
(affecting the specification as well as the realization). 

— An association between two subsystems means that they can communicate 
with each other, but the contents of the subsystems do not depend on each 
other. 

— Two subsystems can have a generalization relationship between them, which 
implies that the namespace of the child subsystem is extended with the 
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public and the protected elements of the parent. The operations of the parent 
subsystem are applicable also to the child, and all relationships involving the 
parent are inherited by the child. 

Another way of connecting one subsystem to another is to have an interface 
between them, offered by one of the subsystems while the other has a use de- 
pendency to the interface. Connecting subsystems in this way can be seen as 
syntactic sugar for an association between the subsystems, with the additional 
constraints that the association is only navigable to the subsystem offering the 
interface, and that only operations declared in the interface may be invoked 
using the association. 



3 Open Subsystems 

In principle, there are two ways of interacting with a subsystem. The first is to 
consider the subsystem to be a black box, and to have associations directly to 
it. In this case, the subsystem receives all incoming communications itself. The 
other alternative is to define associations directly to elements contained in the 
subsystem, which is possible only if these elements are public. We will discuss the 
first alternative in the next section. In this section we will focus on subsystems 
whose realization is (at least partially) public, allowing its surroundings to access 
the realization elements directly. 

In general, if two instances are to communicate with each other, there must 
be a link between them. This link originates from an association between the 
classifiers of the two instances. To be able to declare this association, the two clas- 
sifiers must exist in the same namespace. In this case, we have instances outside 
of the subsystem that communicate with instances contained in the subsystem. 
Hence, the contents of the subsystem must be imported into the namespace of 
the outside classifiers, so that the associations between the external classifiers 
and the internal ones can be declared. 
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Fig. 3. The subsystem S imports the public contents of the open snbsystem T. This 
implies that B becomes visible inside S. The association R between A and B is declared 
within the subsystem S. 



When a subsystem is used in this way, it is referred to as an open subsystem, 
because its contents are accessed directly by the surroundings of the subsystem. 
Note, however, that an open subsystem may also contain private elements. Since 
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such elements can only be used by other elements within the subsystem, the 
presence of private elements does not affect how the subsystem is used by its 
surroundings. 

The specification aspect of a subsystem to be used in this way acts as a re- 
quirement specification when developing the realization, and also as a high-level 
specification of the services offered by the subsystem. However, to identify where 
a specific communication is to be sent, the public elements of the realization part 
of the subsystem must be examined. 



4 Closed Subsystems 

When all the contained elements of a subsystem are private, it is not possible 
to access any of these elements from the outside of the subsystem. The only 
way to use the services of such a subsystem is by communicating directly with 
the subsystem itself. A subsystem acting as a black box like this is considered 
to be closed. Note that we can consider a subsystem to be closed even if it 
contains public elements, by choosing to communicate only with the subsystem 
itself instead of importing it and directly accessing its public elements. What 
differs between an open and a closed subsystem is the way they are used by 
their surroundings. Hence one and the same subsystem may be considered open 
by one user of the subsystem that has an import relationship to it, but closed 
by another user that communicates only with the subsystem itself. 

The main advantage with the closed subsystem approach is that the interior 
of the subsystem can be reorganized without influencing the users of the sub- 
system. It might even be that the realization part of the subsystem does not 
exist when the surroundings are designed and implemented, or that the con- 
tents of the subsystem are not available during modelling since the subsystem is 
implemented by a programme developed elsewhere. 

For a closed subsystem, no associations are declared between external clas- 
sifiers and classifiers within the realization part of the subsystem. (N.B. In this 
section we are focusing on communication directed to a closed subsystem. Com- 
munication in the other direction, i.e. from the subsystem to its surroundings, 
depends on whether the surrounding subsystems are closed or not. See Section 0 
below.) Instead, all associations are declared between the external classifiers and 
the subsystem itself. This implies that an instance of the external classifier will 
have a link to the subsystem, and the communication sent from the external 
instance will be received by the subsystem. Therefore, a subsystem has its own 
unique identity which is used e.g. during communication. 

Since a subsystem has no behaviour of its own, all communications sent to 
the subsystem are re-directed to instances inside the subsystem. How this re- 
direction is done is not specified within UML but is left as a semantic variation- 
point. (Cf. UML does not define how the method to be executed is found when a 
stimulus is received by an object.) Different techniques are possible, like sending 
all stimuli to one instance acting as a dispatcher, or sending all stimuli with a 
specific name to a pre-defined instance. A third alternative is to use the value of 
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one or several of the stimulus’ arguments for identifying the receiving instance. 
(Note, however, that an argument cannot be a pointer to an instance in the 
subsystem, since the instance’s classifier is not visible outside the subsystem; 
therefore, the type of such an argument would be unknown.) 



s (-*1 






— 1 ^ 1 



Fig. 4. An instance outside the subsystem interacts with the subsystem by sending 
a stimulus, s, via the link between the instance and the subsystem. The stimulus is 
re-directed inside the subsystem to an instance of a classifier within the subsystem. 



When specifying the interaction with a closed subsystem, the specification 
of that subsystem is the only description of how to interact with the subsys- 
tem, since the realization elements are not visible outside the subsystem (cf. the 
operations/receptions of a class). 



5 Closed Subsystem’s Interaction with the Environment 

Instances of classifiers declared within a closed subsystem can of course inter- 
act with each other, granted that there are links between them. Likewise, an 
instance in a subsystem can interact with an instance outside the subsystem, if 
there is a link to the external instance. Such a link can be established in a few 
different ways. If the classifier of the external instance exists in the namespace 
containing the subsystem, the classifier is visible also to the elements inside the 
subsystem and associations can therefore be declared between internal classifiers 
and external ones. The external classifier can, of course, also be imported into 
the subsystem if it is a public element of another, open, subsystem. Once the 
association is declared, links can be created between instances of the internal 
and the external classifiers in the usual way. 

An instance inside the subsystem can also communicate with instances exter- 
nal to the subsystem by using the subsystem’s links with its environment. These 
links are used when external instances communicate with the subsystem, and 
they can of course also be used for communication in the other direction, as long 
as the corresponding association is visible to the subsystem. This is due to the 
fact that all names visible to a subsystem, including the names of its opposite 
association ends, are also visible to the elements inside the subsystem. (Cf. a 
variable which is declared in an outer block can be used in inner blocks.) This 
implies that instances of the classifiers contained in the subsystem have access 
to the links of the subsystem as well as their own links. 
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Fig. 5. The link-end x opposite to the subsystem is visible to the object A which can 
therefore use it to communicate with the object E. 



Note that if an instance inside the subsystem needs to communicate with the 
subsystem itself and not with an explicit instance inside the subsystem, a link 
must be established between the instance and the subsystem, i.e. there must be 
an association between the instance’s classifier and the subsystem. 

6 Subsystems in Collaborations 

In UML, a collaboration (including its interactions) is used for defining the roles 
to be played by instances, including how they interact with each other, when 
they jointly perform a specific task, like performing a use case. The instances 
are often objects, but other kinds of instances are also possible. Even (closed) 
subsystems can play the various roles in a collaboration. (When a subsystem is 
considered open, the instances of classifiers inside the subsystem are the ones 
taking part in the collaboration.) As was stated previously, an instance external 
to a closed subsystem sends its stimuli to the subsystem and it is the subsystem 
that re-directs these stimuli to its internal instances. Hence, it is the closed 
subsystem itself that plays one of the roles in the collaboration. 

Note that in general when defining a collaboration, no presumption has to 
be made about what kind of instance will perform a specific role as long as 
the instance has all the features required for that role; the role can be played 
just as well by a closed subsystem as by an object. In the case of a closed 
subsystem, there are other collaborations inside the subsystem defining how 
instances inside the subsystem collaborate to realize the features required W 
the external collaboration and therefore offered by the subsystem (see Figure EJ. 

It should be pointed out that it is not enough that a closed subsystem re- 
directs the stimuli it receives to instances inside it. The stimuli must also be 
modified when they cross the subsystem boundary; otherwise, the stimuli will 
not conform to the messages in the collaborations’ interactions. (A stimulus 
conforms to a message if the sender and the receiver of the stimulus conforms to 
the sender role and the receiver role, respectively, and the dispatching actions 
are equal.) We will explain below why this is required. We will also relax the 
conformance requirement of the sender of a stimulus. 

Assume the following situation: there are two subsystems, S and T, both 
considered closed and having an association between them. The subsystem S 
contains one class, called A, while T contains the two classes B and C and an 
association between B and C. Each subsystem contains also a collaboration, CS 
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Global collaboration 



Internal collaboration 



Fig. 6. A closed subsystem participating in a collaboration may have internal col- 
laborations to define how the subsystem fulfils the features required by the external 
collaboration. 



and CT, respectively, and there is one collaboration, CG, defined at the same 
level as the two subsystems. 
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m5 = M</CR, /BR, op3> 



Fig.a The example system including its collaborations. 



In Figure 7 we have included three sequence diagrams showing the inter- 
actions specified by the three collaborations. The communication taking place 
starts when an instance of A sends a stimulus to T to invoke the operation opl. 
The T subsystem re-directs the stimulus to an instance of B which causes the 
operation opl to be invoked on the B instan^. As a reaction, the B instance in- 
vokes the op2 operation on a G instance which in turn invokes the op3 operation 
on the B instance. 

According to the UML specification [2, page 2-86] each stimulus has a sender 
and a receiver (and possibly some arguments, that we neglect here). The stimulus 
also states (via its call action) which operation it will invoke. A message is defined 
similarly, but it specifies the sender role and the receiver role instead of specific 
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instances (the ordering of the messages is also neglected). In the subsequent text, 
we will use the following notation: 

— S {sender, receiver, operation) denotes a stimulus 

— M {sender-role, receiver-role, operation) denotes a message 

Hence, the stimulus si sent from the A instance to invoke opl on the T 
subsystem is denoted si = S{a, t, opl). 

The sequence diagram of CS shows that a message ml = M{/AR, /TR, opl) 
is defined from the /AR role to the /TR role. {/AR is a role which has A as its 
base classifier, similar for the other roles in the example.) Clearly si conforms to 
ml since the sender and the receiver conforms to the sender role and the receiver 
role, respectively, and the operations are the same. 

In CG, which specifies the interaction between the two subsystems, we have 
the situation that si must conform to the message m2 = M {/ SR, /TR, opl). 
Obviously, the receiver conforms to the receiver role, and the operations are the 
same, but what about the sender and the sender role? Does an instance of A 
conform to the /SR role? No, not in the general case, since /SR can have more 
operations defined than A. However, unlike for the receiver of a message, it is 
actually not necessary to require the sender to have all the features defined by 
the sender role. We will, at most, use the information about the sender of the 
stimulus for dispatching a reply. It is therefore enough to require either that 
the sender of the stimulus conforms to the sender role, or that the sender be 
contained in an instance that conforms to the sender role. Since the A instance 
is contained in the S subsystem which conforms to the sender role, we deduce 
that the stimulus si conforms to m2. 

Finally, in the sequence diagram of CT, we can see that si must conform 
to m3 = M{/ SR, / BR,opl). As was stated above, the A instance conforms to 
the sender role, and the operations are the same. What about the receiver and 
the receiver role? The sequence diagram shows that the /BR role requires two 
operations: opl and op3. Can the T subsystem conform to that role? Again, not 
in the general case, since the op3 operation could well be an internal operation 
used only in the interaction between instances inside the subsystem, but not by 
anyone outside the subsystem. Hence, the stimulus si does not conform to the 
message m3. This implies that when the subsystem re-directs a stimulus to one of 
its internal instances, the stimulus must be modified. This can be accomplished 
in two ways: either the subsystem modifies the stimulus by replacing the stimu- 
lus’ receiver value with the instance that actually is going to receive the stimulus, 
or it dispatches a new stimulus with the correct instances. The specification of 
UML does not state which alternative to use; it is left as a semantic variation 
point. Dispatching a new stimulus implies that the conformance requirements of 
the stimuli to the messages are fulfilled at all times, while modifying the original 
stimulus only guarantees that the stimulus conforms to the messages in different 
collaborations in sequence; once it has conformed to a message, the stimulus 
might be modified so that it conforms to the message in the next collaboration. 
The former alternative is more intuitive, while it is easier to formally verify the 
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latter alternative with a tool. (Of course, this does not state how the commu- 
nication is performed in the implemented system. It can be implemented quite 
differently depending on the platform, but this is on the other hand true for all 
UML models.) 

7 Concluding Remarks 

In this paper we have given a more thorough description of the semantics of 
the subsystem construct than what is given in the definition of UML. We have 
described the two different ways to interact with a subsystem: either using pub- 
lic elements inside the subsystem that are imported into the communicating 
element’s namespace, or sending the stimuli directly to the subsystem which 
forwards them to the correct receivers contained in the subsystem. In UML, it is 
not (and it should not be) defined how the subsystem identifies the internal re- 
ceiver when forwarding a stimulus. Different techniques are suitable for different 
kinds of application areas and implementation environments. 

Moreover, it should be noted that it is not stated whether a closed subsys- 
tem will modify the receiver information of a stimulus before forwarding it to 
the receiver contained in the subsystem, or if the subsystem dispatches a new 
stimulus based on the information in the old one. Other alternatives are also 
possible. Which alternative to choose is also left as a semantic variation point. 

The semantics presented in this paper will not only increase the understand- 
ing of the subsystem construct, but also facilitate the development of tools that 
perform intelligent operations on models expressed in UML, like performing con- 
sistency checks, simulating a model or generating code based on a model. 

In this paper we do not include the UML signal construct, which implies 
that operations are left as the only means for communication with subsystems. 
This simplification has no impact on our description as a subsystem performs 
no behaviour of its own but simply forwards all stimuli to instances inside it. 
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Abstract. The paper proposes a formal approach for constructing UML activity 
diagrams from sequence diagrams by using graph transformations. Activity 
diagrams are good at describing the overall flow of control in a system, as they 
provide support for conditional and parallel behaviour, but do not capture well 
object interactions. Activity diagrams are mostly used in the preliminary stages 
of analysis and design. As the design progresses, more detailed descriptions of 
object interactions become necessary, and interaction diagrams are used for this 
purpose. During the transition from a high level to a detailed design, the 
mapping between the behavior represented in activity diagrams and that 
described in interaction diagrams may be lost, and the two views may become 
inconsistent. By reconstructing the activity diagrams from sequence diagrams, 
consistency is re-enforced. Every activity block is cross-referenced with the 
corresponding sequence diagram messages, which helps designers to correlate 
the two views. The transformation from sequence to activity diagrams is based 
on PROGRES, a known visual language and environment for programming 
with graph rewriting systems. 



1 Introduction 

One of the hardest things to understand in an object-oriented system is the overall 
flow of control [2]. A good design has many small methods in different classes, which 
make it hard at times to figure out the overall sequence of system behavior. UML 
interaction (i.e., sequence and collaboration) diagrams help in this respect by 
representing the detailed sequence of behavior from object to object and from method 
to method [1]. However, the interaction diagrams usually represent a single scenario 
(i.e., an instance of a use case) or part of a scenario. It is not always clear how 
different scenarios are pieced together in the system execution. 

UML offers another way to express the overall flow of control, this time at a higher 
level of abstraction, in the form of activity diagrams. Unlike most other UML 
features, these diagrams do not have clear origins in the previous work of Booch, 
Rumbaugh and Jaconson, but rather combine ideas from several techniques; the event 
diagram of Odell, SDL state modelling techniques, workflow modelling and Petri 
Nets [2]. Activity diagrams are especially useful for providing a "bird's eye" view of 
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the system behavior. According to many UML texts, such diagrams are mostly used 
in the preliminary stages of analysis and design, when classes and objects are not 
completely identified and their responsibilities not completely defined. As the design 
progresses and the need for a more detailed description of interaction among object 
arises, interaction diagrams become the techniqne of choice for modelling the way the 
object collaborate with each other. During the transition from a high level to a 
detailed design, the mapping between the behavior represented in activity diagrams 
and that described in interaction diagrams may be lost, and the two views often 
become inconsistent. 

The paper proposes a method to rebuild consistent activity diagrams from a set of 
sequence diagrams by graph transformations, based on the graph-grammar formalism. 
The process will take place in two phases: one automatic, the other with the help of 
the designer. In the first phase, an activity diagram is built for a use case (or a set of 
use cases), by starting from an external stimulus and following the flow of messages 
in the corresponding sequence diagrams. Sequential execution, conditional branching 
and fork/join operations are identified in the message flow, and are translated into 
activity diagrams blocks. The mapping between each block and the corresponding 
sequence of messages will be kept for future reference. In the second phase, the 
designer is asked to name every activity block with a string that reflects the block’s 
purpose. The re-constructed activity diagram will facilitate the understanding of the 
system by offering a high-level view consistent with the detailed description, and by 
providing cross-referencing between activities and the corresponding sequence 
diagram messages. The proposed transformation produces reasonable results for 
generic sequence diagrams describing systems with multiple threads of control that 
use iterations and/or conditional branching, but is rather meaningless for instance- 
level sequence diagrams without such constructs. 

We are planing to work in the futnre on comparing a re-constructed activity 
diagram (which may contain more details), with the corresponding activity diagram 
built in the preliminary analysis stages. Such a comparison will show how the original 
intent was realized in the detailed design, and will point to potential inconsistencies. 

Since activity diagrams are good at describing the overall flow of control for 
various use cases, they can be nsed as a basis for early performance estimations of the 
response time for different user requests. Previous work on converting UML models 
into performance models can be found in [4] and [5]. 

The paper also proposes to extend the UML sequence diagram notation with a 
“composite subsequence” block that will defer details to another diagram. This will 
allow breaking down a long description of object interactions into a hierarchy of 
sequence diagrams some at a higher level and others at a lower level of details. 
Similar concepts already exist in other UML diagrams, such as "composite activity" 
in activity diagrams [2] and "composite state" in hierarchical state diagrams [7]. 
Moreover, a similar concept known as “message sequence chart reference” exists in 
the ITU-T standard for Message Sequence Charts [3]. 

The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 motivates the proposed transformation 
from sequence to activity diagram by the means of a case study. Section 3 describes 
in more details the transformations form one kind to another kind of diagram. Section 
4 presents the essence of the formal transformation approach based on PROGRES, a 
known tool for graph rewriting [8, 9, 10]. 
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Fig. 1. Sequence diagram for e-commerce server: high-level view 
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2 Motivation and Case Study 

The rationale for developing a formal method to reconstruct activity diagrams from 
sequence diagrams and for proposing an extension to the UML sequence diagram 
notation is best explained by the means of an example. Our case study is a simplified 
example of an electronic commerce server that accepts and processes request from a 
large number of customers. A typical customer starts his/her session by browsing 
through the available products and asking for more information about the products of 
interest. The customer may decide to add selected items to the “shopping cart”, or to 
drop items from the cart any time before “checking out”. When the customer decides 
to purchase the items from the shopping cart, he/she will proceed to "checkout”. The 
customer can also register with the merchant, in which case a customer account with 
relevant data (such as name, address, credit card information) will be created and 
stored in a database for later reference. 

Figure 1 contains a high-level sequence diagram, which shows only the big steps of 
the client/server interaction; establishing the connection, creating of a worker thread 
dedicated to the client, looping for accepting and processing different types of client 
requests, and finally terminating the session and destroying the worker thread. This is 
a generic sequence diagram that describes all possible sequences [11]. The iteration 
notation, whereby “a connected set of messages may be enclosed and marked as an 
iteration” [7] is used twice: once for the main server thread loop (in which connection 
requests are accepted from the clients) and once for the repeated interaction between a 
client and the server. The respective iteration expressions are given at the bottom of 
each iteration block. The diagram also uses branches labeled by guard conditions. The 
extension proposed in this paper, the composite subsequence block is illustrated by the 
four shaded blocks from Figure 1, which defer the details of processing different 
types of request to another diagrams. A composite block suppresses details in two 
ways: a) by hiding messages between the objects whose lifelines cross the block, and 
b) by hiding other objects which may cooperate with the main protagonists. The later 
is similar to the way of suppression of detailed behaviour presented in [6]. The details 
of the block labeled Customer registration are given in the shaded area of 
Figure 2. The detailed sequence diagram shows not only the messages between the 
two main protagonists from Figure 1 (i.e., the client and the worker thread) but also 
their interactions with other objects that are not specified in Figure 1 . Figure 2 repeats 
a part of Figure 1 (the request message from the client and its type test) in order to 
better explain the context of the composite block. 

The paper also proposes a two-phase process for constructing activity diagrams 
from sequence diagrams: the first phase can be automated based on formal graph 
transformations, whereas the second phase needs the intervention of the designer. 
Figure 4 illustrates the activity diagram built from the high-level sequence diagram 
from Figure 1 after the first transformation phase and Figure 5 after the second phase. 
Also, Figure 3 gives the activity diagram obtained after both phases from the 
sequence diagram in Figure 2. 

The concept behind the first transformation phase is to follow the message flow in 
the sequence diagram by taking also into account the execution threads of all active 
objects involved in the collaboration. 
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Fig. 2. Sequence diagram for customer registration 




Fig. 3. Activity diagram for customer registration 
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Fig. 4. Activity diagram generated from the sequence diagram 
from Fig. 1 (result of the first transformation phase) 
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Fig. 5. Activity diagram with action names filled in by the 
designer (result of the second transformation phase) 
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The activity diagram has an initial state for each active object that exists when the 
diagrams starts, which is consistent with the concurrent state machine notation. For 
each execution thread we follow the message flow and group together in an activity 
block all the sequential actions executed by the receivers of consecutive messages 
which are sent and received in the same thread. New activity blocks are created when 
reaching a branching point (a new activity for every branch), after a merging point, 
when reaching an iteration block or a composite subsequence block. Special treatment 
is given to messages exchanged between different threads of control that introduce 
fork/join connectors in the activity diagram. For example, creating an active object is 




(a) Sequential execution 




(b) Branch and merge 




■I I- 



(c) Iteration 



Fig-6. Transformations in the case of a single execution thread 
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equivalent to forking a new thread of control, sending an asynchronous signal also 
forks the thread, whereas the receipt of a message from another thread is equivalent to 
a synchronization point (i.e., a join). Messages exchanged between execution threads 
carry objects that are represented in the activity diagram according to the notation for 
object flow from [11], A more detailed description of the transformations carried out 
in the first phase is given in the next section. 

The purpose of the second phase is to give meaningful names to each activity 
block, so that a reader can easily understand the activity diagram. Every block will 
keep a reference to all its actions and corresponding messages. When this 
transformation will be implemented in a UML tool, the user will have the choice to 
select any activity block, then open a window with the corresponding sequence 
diagram on which all the messages corresponding to that activity are highlighted. 
Further aggregation of the activity diagram blocks under the guidance of the user will 
be also possible, in order to create higher-level views of the system behaviour. Each 
new composite activity will retain the reference to the corresponding messages. 



3 Transformation from Sequence to Activity Diagram 

In this section are presented at a conceptual level the transformation rules we defined 

to convert the flow of messages into flow of activities. In the activity diagrams, we 

use the following notation for the actions executed by an object when receiving a 

message: 

obj ect-name .message for an operation call 

object-name . action (message) for a signal receipt 

Figures 6, 7 and 9 illustrate the following transformations: 

a) A set of consecutive sequential messages without any branching or iteration that 
pass between objects in the same execution thread is mapped to one block in the 
corresponding activity diagram (see Figure 6. a). 

b) Messages with condition guards that are alternatives of the same condition in the 
sequence diagram are mapped to a branching structure in the activity diagram (see 
Figure 6.b). 

c) An iteration of one or more messages in the same thread of control is mapped to 
one activity block with the loop condition indicated on the incoming arrow (see 
Figure 6.c) 

d) A synchronous message between objects running in different threads of control is 
treated as a join operation on the receiving side in the corresponding activity 
diagram, and its reply marks the corresponding fork (see Figure 7.d). The object 
flow is also shown. The sender’s execution thread is suspended from the moment it 
sent the message until receiving back the reply. 

e) An asynchronous creation of an active object marks a fork operation in the 
corresponding activity diagram (see Figure I.e). 

f) An asynchronous message sent to another thread of control indicates a join 
operation on the receiver side and a fork operation on the sender side in the 
corresponding activity diagram (see Figure 7.f). The object flow is also shown. 
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g) A composite subsequence block is translated into a composite activity in the 
corresponding activity diagram (see Figure 8). 




(d) Synchronous message send and reply 




(e) Asynchronous creation of an active object 




(f) Asynchronous message 



Fig. 7. Transformations in the case of different execution threads 
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composite 

activity 




Fig. 8. Transformation for composite subsequence block 



4 Formal Graph Transformations 

We are using a known graph rewriting tool named PROGRES (PROgramming with 
Graph Rewriting Systems) to implement the formal transformations from sequence to 
activity diagrams [8, 9, 10]. This section describes briefly the concepts used, but it 
does not go into details. 

The essential idea of all implemented graph grammars or graph rewriting systems 
is that they are generalization of string grammars (used in compilers) or term 
rewriting systems. The terms “graph grammars” and “graph rewriting systems” are 
often considered synonymous. However, strictly speaking, a graph grammar is a set of 
production rules that generates a language of terminal graphs and produces 
nonterminal graphs as intermediate results. On the other hand, a graph rewriting 
system is a set of rules that transforms one instance of a given class of graphs into 
another instance of the same class of graphs without distinguishing terminal and 
nonterminal results. The class of graphs is described by the graph schema. 

In order to use PROGRES for the transformation of an attributed input graph 
(representing a sequence diagram) into an attributed output graph (representing an 
activity diagram) we have to define a graph schema that shows the types of nodes and 
edges composing a graph. The schema shows the types of nodes and edges that can 
appear in both the input and the output graph. In the intermediary transformation 
stages, the graphs contain mixed nodes and edges. Applying a set of production rules 
in a controlled way performs the graph transformations. A production rule has a left- 
hand side defining a graph pattern that will be replaced by the right-hand side 
(another graph pattern). A rule also shows how to compute the attributes of the new 
nodes from the attributes of the nodes that were replaced. The production rules we 
defined for the transformation of sequence diagrams into activity diagrams encode in 
the PROGRES language the rules described informally in the previous section 
(Figures 6, 7 and 8). 
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Fig. 9. PROGRES schema for sequence and activity diagrams 



The schema shown in Figure 9 uses concepts from the UML meta-model [11] 
necessary for the description of the two types of diagrams, organized according to the 
following PROGRES rules: 

• PROGRES uses inheritance (possible multiple inheritance) to define hierarchies 
of node classes. 

• Square boxes represent node classes, and the inheritance relationships are 
represented with dotted edges. Node classes correspond to abstract classes in 
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UML, i.e., node classes do not have any direct node instances. A node class has 
an optional list of attributes. 

• Rounded-corner boxes represent node types, which are connected with their 
uniquely defined classes by the means of dashed edges. Node types are leaves of 
the node class hierarchy, and are used to create node instances in a PROGRES 
graph. A node type specializes only one class and inherits all its properties. 

• Solid edges between edge classes represent edge types, which define the 
relationships between node instances. 

• Node attributes are shown as small circles attached to the class or type boxes. 

The dark-gray boxes from Figure 9 represent classes and types of nodes that can be 
found both in the input and output graphs, the light-gray ones only in the output 
graphs and the white ones only in the input graphs. 

The input graphs (sequence diagrams) contain a set of objects (active or passive) 
that play the role of senders and receivers of messages. An ordered list of received 
messages is associated with every receiver object, in chronological order. Each 
received message leads to the execution of one or more actions (also ordered 
chronologically). In turn, an action can generate (i.e., send) new messages to other 
objects. The sending of messages can be conditional on some guard values 
represented by the node type Alternative, which is in turn related to a Condition. 

The output graph (activity diagrams) is composed of a set of activity blocks 
(simple or composite) and control-blocks (branch/merge, fork/join) connected by 
different types of edges. Each activity block contains an ordered sequence of actions. 
Object flow is shown in relation with messages that pass between different execution 
threads, which are determined by the number of active objects in the system. 
Activities can be placed in swimlanes depending on the objects that execute (own) 
their contained actions. 

The conceptual graph transformations given in Figures 6, 7 and 8 were expressed 
in a PROGRES program, using constructs such as subgraph tests and queries to 
inspect the existing graph, and productions and transactions to apply schema- 
consistent modifications to it. The program was tested on a number of test cases and 
shows that the proposed approach for graph transformations works. Future work is 
planned to integrate the proposed method in a UML tool. 



5 Conclusions 

The paper proposes a method to rebuild consistent activity diagrams from a set of 
sequence diagrams by graph transformations, based on the graph rewriting formalism. 
The process will take place in two phases: one automatic, the other with the help of 
the designer. The re-constructed activity diagrams will facilitate the understanding of 
the system by offering a high-level view consistent with the detailed description, and 
by providing cross-referencing between activities and the corresponding sequence 
diagram messages. Since activity diagrams are good at describing the overall flow of 
control for various use cases, they can be used as a basis for early performance 
estimations of the response time for different user requests. 
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The paper proposes to extend the UML sequence diagram notation with a 
“composite subsequence” block that will defer details to another diagram. This will 
allow breaking down a long description of object interactions into a hierarchy of 
sequence diagrams some at a higher level and others at a lower level of details. 
Similar concepts already exist in other UML diagrams, such as "composite activity" 
in activity diagrams and "composite state" in hierarchical state diagrams. 
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Abstract. Software testing can only be formalized and quantified when 
a solid basis for test generation can be defined. Tests are commonly gen- 
erated from program source code, graphical models of software (such 
as control flow graphs), and specifications/requirements. UML collabo- 
ration diagrams represent a significant opportunity for testing because 
they precisely describe how the functions the software provides are con- 
nected in a form that can be easily manipulated by automated means. 
This paper presents novel test criteria that are based on UML collab- 
oration diagrams. The most novel aspect of this is that tests can be 
generated automatically from the software design, rather than the code 
or the specifications. Criteria are defined for both static and dynamic 
testing of specification-level and instance-level collaboration diagrams. 
These criteria allow a formal integration tests to be based on high level 
design notations, which can help lead to software that is significantly 
more reliable. 



1 Introduction 

There is an increasing need for effective testing of software for safety-critical ap- 
plications, such as avionics, medical, and other control systems. In addition, the 
growing application areas of web applications and e-commerce require software 
that exhibits more reliability than most traditional application areas. Without 
software that functions reliably, business who operate on the web will lose money, 
sales, and customers. This paper presents results from an ongoing project to im- 
prove the ability to test software with high reliability requirements by developing 
techniques for generating test cases from formal descriptions of the software. Pre- 
vious work ra has focused on generating tests from specifications; the current 
work focuses on design descriptions. Design descriptions represent a significant 
opportunity for testing because they precisely describe how the software func- 
tions behave in a form that can easily be manipulated by automated means. 

Generating test data from high level design notations has several advan- 
tages over code-based generation. Design notations can be used as a basis for 
output checking, significantly reducing one of the major costs of testing. The 
process of generating tests from design will often help the test engineer discover 
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problems with the design itself. If this step is done early, the problems can be 
eliminated early, saving time and resources. Generating tests during design also 
allows testing activities to be shifted to an earlier part of the development pro- 
cess, allowing for more effective planning and utilization of resources. Another 
advantage is that the test data is independent of any particular implementation 
of the design. 

This paper presents a model for performing static analysis and generating 
test inputs from Unified Modeling Language (UML) collaboration diagram spec- 
ifications. This work follows from previous work in developing test cases from 
UML statecharts jZj. Each class can have a statechart that describes the behavior 
of the instances of the class. The statechart models the reactions of the class to 
events received from the environment. The reactions to an event include sending 
new events to other objects and executing internal methods defined by the class. 
The previous paper adapted existing specification-based testing criteria ^ to 
UML statecharts. Our current research is focused on analyzing the behavior of 
a set of interacting objects. Interactions can be described using UML collabo- 
ration diagrams, and this paper presents a novel approach to generating tests 
data to check aspects of the software that are represented by the collaboration 
diagrams. 

The UML is a language for specifying, constructing, visualizing, and docu- 
menting artifacts of software-intensive systems. The UML does so by providing 
a collection of views to capture different aspects of the system to be developed. 
Examples of these views include use cases to capture user requirements, class 
diagrams to capture the static structure of objects, collaboration and sequence 
diagrams to capture dynamic interactions between objects and systems, and 
package and deployment views that organize design elements. 

This paper uses collaboration diagrams as a source for software tests. A 
collaboration diagram consists of objects and associations that describe how 
the objects communicate. An interaction occurs when two or more objects are 
used together to accomplish one complete task. A collaboration diagram shows 
an interaction organized around objects that participate in the interaction and 
their links to each other. Collaboration diagrams provide the following six pieces 
of information |3|: 

1. The objects that are involved in an interaction and the structure of these 
objects. 

2. Instances of allowable sequences of operation calls to an object. 

3. The semantics of an operation. 

4. The operations that are imported from other classes, thus enabling a collab- 
oration with objects of the other class. 

5. The communication pattern of objects in a collaboration (synchronous or 
asynchronous). 

6. The execution characteristics of objects (parallel or sequential). 

This information must be preserved during the transformation of a speci- 
fication into an implementation. It is possible and necessary to formulate test 
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requirements from the above points, and generate tests from the collaboration 
diagrams. In particular, it is suitable to consider collaboration diagrams for in- 
tegration testing since collaboration diagrams specify the interactions among a 
set of objects. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. The next section gives a 
brief overview of software testing, and Section previews collaboration diagrams. 
Section 0 describes a general test case generation mechanism to generate test 
cases from collaboration diagrams. The paper concludes by discussing to what 
extent collaboration diagrams can be used in testing and suggests some future 
work. 



2 Software Testing 

Software testing includes executing a program on a set of test cases and compar- 
ing the actual results with the expected results. Testing and test design, as parts 
of quality assurance, should also focus on fault prevention. To the extent that 
testing and test design do not prevent faults, they should be able to discover 
symptoms caused by faults. Finally, tests should provide clear diagnoses so that 
faults can be easily corrected [p. 

Test requirements are specific things that must be satisfied or covered during 
testing, for example, reaching statements are the requirements for statement cov- 
erage. Test specifications are specific descriptions of test cases, often associated 
with test requirements or criteria. For statement coverage, test specifications are 
the conditions necessary to reach a statement. A testing criterion is a rule or 
collection of rules that impose test requirements on a set of test cases. A testing 
technique guides the tester through the testing process by including a testing 
criterion and a process for creating test case values. 

Test engineers measure the extent to which a criterion is satisfied in terms 
of coverage, which is the percent of requirements that are satisfied. There are 
various ways to classify adequacy criteria. One of the most common is by the 
source of information used to specify testing requirements and in the measure- 
ment of test adequacy. Hence, an adequacy criterion can be specification-based, 
design-based, or program-based. 

A specification-based criterion specifies the required testing in terms of iden- 
tified features of the specifications of the software, so that a test set is adequate 
if all the identified features have been fully exercised. Here the specifications are 
used to produce test cases, as well as to produce the design. A program-based 
criterion specifies testing requirements in terms of the program under test and 
decides if a test set is adequate according to whether the program has been thor- 
oughly exercised. For example, if the criterion of branch testing is used, the tests 
are required to cover each branch in the program. A design-based criterion spec- 
ifies the required testing in terms of design components and interactions among 
them, so that a test set is adequate if all the components and interactions have 
been exercised. Here the designs are also used to produce test cases, as well as 
to produce the program. 
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Design-based testing offers many advantages in software testing. The (formal) 
design of a software product can be used as a guide for designing system-level, 
integration-level, and class- level tests for the product. It is possible for the de- 
signer to use the design notation to precisely define fundamental aspects of the 
software’s behavior, while more detailed and structural information is omitted. 
Thus, the tester has the essential information about the software’s behavior with- 
out having to extract it from inessential details. This research assumes that the 
design is a valid representation of the system’s desired behavior. The tests we 
generate will primarily evaluate whether the implementation correctly reflects 
the design. 

Formal design descriptions provide a simpler, structured, and more formal 
approach to the development of tests than non- formal designs do. One signif- 
icance of producing tests from designs is that the tests can be created earlier 
in the development process, and be ready for execution before the software is 
finished. Additionally, when the tests are generated, the test engineer will of- 
ten find problems in the design, allowing the design to be improved before the 
program is implemented. 



3 Collaboration Diagrams 

In object-oriented software, objects interact to implement behavior. This inter- 
action can be described in two complementary ways, one focused on individual 
objects and the other on a collection of cooperating objects. A state machine 
looks at each object individually. The collective behavior of a set of objects can 
be modeled in terms of how they collaborate. 

A collaboration is a description of a collection of objects that interact to 
implement some behavior within a context. It contains slots that are filled by 
objects and links at run time. A collaboration slot is called a role because it 
describes the purpose of an object or link within the collaboration j|^. 

A Collaboration consists of ClassifierRoles, AssociationRoles, and Interac- 
tions 0. A Classifier Role defines a role to be played by an Object within a 
collaboration. An AssociationRole defines the relationships of a Classifier Role to 
other roles. AssociationRole is a subset of existing Links. A Link is an individual 
connection among two or more objects, and is an instance of an Association. 
The objects must be direct or indirect instances of the classes at correspond- 
ing positions in an association. An association is a relationship among two or 
more specified classifiers that describes connections among their instances. The 
participating classifiers have ordered positions within the association. 

An interaction is a behavioral specification that is composed of a sequence of 
communications among a set of objects within a collaboration to accomplish a 
specific purpose. Each interaction contains a partially ordered set of messages. A 
message is a specification of a stimulus, in other words, communication between 
a sender and a receiver. The message specifies the roles played by the sender 
object and the receiver object and it states which operation should be applied to 
the receiver by the sender. A stimulus is a communication between two objects 
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that either causes an operation to be invoked or an object to be created or 
destroyed. 

An operation is a specification of a transformation or query that an object 
may be told to execute. It has a name and a list of parameters. A method is 
a procedure that implements an operation. It has an algorithm or procedure 
description. 

A collaboration diagram is a graphical representation of a collaboration. The 
objects in a collaboration diagram are instances of classes in a class diagram. 
Without the interaction part, a collaboration diagram is similar to a class dia- 
gram. However, they are not the same P|. For a collaboration, there need not be 
an object of every class, because some classes will be irrelevant to the particular 
collaboration being considered. There may be two or more different objects of 
the same class. 

A collaboration diagram has two forms. A specification level collaboration di- 
agram shows ClassifierRoles, AssociationRoles, and Messages, where an instance 
level collaboration diagram shows Objects, Links, and Stimuli. The following sub- 
section introduces specification level and instance level collaboration diagrams 
separately, and explores their characteristics for test case generation. 



3.1 Specification and Instance Level Collaboration Diagrams 

Specification feueZ collaboration diagrams show the roles defined within a collabo- 
ration. The diagram contains a collection of class boxes and lines corresponding 
to ClassifierRoles and AssociationRoles in the Collaboration. The arrows at- 
tached to the lines map onto Messages. Figure Eis a specification level collabo- 
ration diagram that is adapted from the Unified Modeling Language Specification 
1.3 Graphically, a Classifier Role uses a class symbol, which is a rectangle. 
The syntax of the name of a ClassifierRole is: V’ Classif ierRoleName ‘ : ’ 
Classif ierName Classif ierName] * 




Fig. 1. Collaboration Diagram without Interaction 



By examining the collaboration diagram, we can derive the following con- 
straints: (1) Teacher and Student objects are instances of Person class, but 
they have different properties, (2) Student object cannot be a Faculty, (3) 
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each student must have one tutor, and (4) each course must have one lecturer. 
The implementation can be tested according to these constraints. For example, a 
Student cannot be a Faculty. A Course cannot have more than one Lecturer; 
a Student should have a Tutor; a Student cannot have more than one Tutor, 
etc. 

An instance level collaboration diagram shows the collaboration of the in- 
stances of ClassifierRoles and AssociationRoles. It also includes instances of Mes- 
sages that communicate over the AssociationRole instances. An object playing 
the role defined by a ClassifierRole is depicted by an object box. 

Figure El is an example of an Instance Level Specification Diagram. In this 
diagram, the arrows point along the line in the direction of the receiving Ob- 
ject. The arrowheads have variations that may be used to show different kind of 
communication. The arrowheads shown in this diagram, which are stick arrow- 
heads, indicate fiat flow of control. Each arrow show the progression to the next 
step in sequence. Normally all of the messages are asynchronous. Several stereo- 
types are attached to the links: <<parameter>> indicates method parameter; 
<<local>> means local variable of a method. 

Specification and instance level collaboration diagrams describe the struc- 
tural relationships among the participants of a collaboration and their commu- 
nication patterns. A realization is a relationship between a specification and 
its implementation. When collaboration diagrams are used to describe the real- 
ization of use cases, they describe only the externally visible actions and their 
sequences. When collaboration diagrams are used to describe the realization of 
an operation on an object, they provide more specific information, such as (1) 
parameters to the operation and their usage, (2) characteristics of participating 
variables, e.g. local or global, (3) constraints over associations, and (4) construc- 
tion and/or destruction of objects during the process. 

Since collaboration diagrams include both the messages that are passed be- 
tween objects and their sequences, collaboration diagrams provide both design 
level data flow and design level control flow information. Traditionally, data flow 
and control flow information are obtained from the source code. Data flow and 
control flow information have had significant impact on testing mm- Hence, 
using collaboration diagrams in testing helps us in many ways. Obvious benefits 
are (1) generating test data using existing data flow and control flow testing 
techniques before the code generation, (2) static checking of specification itself, 
and (3) static checking of code. 

4 Testing Criteria 

Collaboration diagrams describe the structure and behavior of the system. A 
UML collaboration specifies what requirements must be fulfilled by the objects 
in a system, and what communications must take place between the objects for 
a specific task to be performed. UML collaboration diagrams are used at differ- 
ent specification abstraction levels. For example, they describe the realization 
of use cases, which capture high level system functionality. UML collaboration 
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diagrams also specify the implementation of a class operation as an interaction 
m- Combined specifications, e.g., use cases with collaboration diagrams or 
class diagrams with collaboration diagrams, can be use to statically check the 
code and test the running application. 

The following subsections explain the above idea in more detail. Subsection 
14. 1 I gives some definitions that will be used in defining testing criteria. Subsection 
H.'Zl analyzes the static checking opportunities within collaboration diagrams. 
Subsection t4.;il gives criteria for dynamic testing from collaboration diagrams. 



4.1 Some Definitions 

Figure |2| is a collaboration diagram for an Operation taken from a paper by 
Overgaard 0. In this diagram, processOrder(o) is a specified operation whose 
implementation is modeled by the collaboration diagram. : Company is an object 
on which the specified operation processOrder(o) is called. Thus, processOrder 
belongs to the class Company. We can distinguish four types of messages in this 
diagram. A call to a method through an object that is defined in the calling 
object is a local method invocation. In Figure 0 d and s are local to :Company, 
o is a parameter to :Company, and delivery and store are not local. The 
four message types are: (1) local method invocations without return values, e.g., 
deliver (d) in Figure 0 (2) local method invocations with return values, (3) 
parameter object’s method invocations, e.g., pNr := getpNr(), and (4) object 
creations, e.g. delivery (o,s). The messages, stereotypes on links, parameters, and 
sequence numbers that are described in the collaboration diagram are our testing 
objectives. 




Fig. 2. A Collaboration Diagram for an Operation 



The following terms will be used in the definition of testing criteria. Before 
defining the test criteria, we define 12 types of possible connections in collab- 
oration diagrams. The types of connection pairs, or links, are reminiscent of 
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data flow definitions 0, but represent data interactions that occur at a higher 
level (design) than traditional data flow (intra-procedural). They are classified 
based on information from class diagrams and collaboration diagrams, but once 
defined, only collaboration diagrams are needed to generate tests. 

A collaborating pair is a pair of ClassiflerRoles or AssociationRoles that are 
connected via a link in the collaboration diagram. The ClassiflerRole part de- 
scribes the type of Object with a set of required operations and attributes. 




Fig. 3. Collaborating Pairs 



A variable definition link is a link whose stimulus has a return value that 
is assigned to local variable. A variable usage link is a link whose argument-list 
of the stimulus includes a local variable. An object definition link is a stimulus 
that returns a reference to an object that is accessible to the target object. An 
objeet ereation link is a link whose stimulus invokes the constructor of the class 
of target CollaborationRole. An object usage link is a link whose stimulus invokes 
a method (other than constructor and destructor) of a locally accessible object. 
An object destruction link is a link whose stimulus invokes the destructor of a 
locally accessible object. 

Sometimes we are concerned with pairs of links. A variable def-use link pair 
is a pair of links in which a variable is first defined and then used. An object 
def-use link pair is a pair of links in which an object is first defined and then 
used. An object creation-usage link pair is a pair of links in which an object is 
first created and then used. An object usage-destruction link pair is a pair of 
links in which an object is first used and then destroyed. A message sequence 
path is a path that includes all messages in a collaboration in the order specified 
by the collaboration diagram. 

Variable definition-usage link pairs, object creation-usage link pairs, object 
usage-destruction link pairs, and object creation-destruction link pairs can be 
used to statically check the code. Message sequence paths can be used to generate 
test cases. The following subsections give requirements for static checking and 
testing. The first subsection describes what should be checked statically. The 
second subsection describes test data that can be derived from a collaboration 
diagram. 
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4.2 Static Checking 

Testing can be either static or dynamic. Most discussions of testing focus on 
dynamic testing, wherein the software is executed on some inputs. Static testing 
refers to checking some aspects of the software without execution, usually by 
evaluating the source code. 

Collaboration diagrams provide constraints on a system. For example, a col- 
laboration diagram for an operation describes specific information that is needed 
for this operation to be accomplished, such as return values for an invoked 
method during the process, parameter types, etc. The pairs that were defined in 
subsection tl. I I cau also also be considered as constraints that cannot be violated. 

We have identified four items that should be used to statically check the 
code. They are described as follows: 

1. Classifier Roles: In a collaboration, if two ClassifierRoles originate from 
the same base class, then they should be distinct in terms of their requested 
operations and values of attributes. Since they originate from the same class, 
it is possible that they might be mistaken for each other. For this reason, 
ClassifierRoles that originate from the same class should be tested to see if 
they have all the required attributes and operations. 

2. Collaborating Pairs: The links on a collaboration diagram depict the 
structural constraints of collaborating pairs and their communication mes- 
sages. The association tells if it is a one-to-one, one-to-many, or many-to- 
many relationship. The relationship reflects a constraint in the requirement 
specification. Hence, testing the structural relationship between objects can 
serve as verification of requirements. Each collaborating pair on the collab- 
oration diagram should be checked or tested at least once. 

3. Message or stimulus: Messages provide information on: 

— return value type 

— thread of control 

— operation or method name to be invoked on the target object 

— parameters to the invoked operation or method 

Testing of a message itself may reveal most integration problems. A stimu- 
lus is an instance of a message. A stimulus could be a signal, a method or 
operation call, or an event that causes an object to be created or destroyed. 
Besides carrying a specific data, messages have a direction. That is, a stim- 
ulus originates from a source object {sender) and resides on a target object 
{receiver). We can see that stimulus provides early information for integra- 
tion testing, thus each stimulus should be used as a basis for generating test 
inputs. 

4. Local Variable Definition-Usage Link Pairs: Checking variable definition- 
usage link pairs lets us find data flow anomalies at the design level. The 
following link pairs should all be checked for data flow anomalies: 

— Global Variable Definition-Use Pairs 

— Object Creation-Use Pairs 

— Object Use-Destruction Pairs 

— Object Creation-Destruction Pairs 
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4.3 Dynamic Testing 



Collaboration diagrams provide a complete path for a use case or the realization 
of an operation. For the purposes of dynamic testing, this paper focuses on 
the collaboration diagrams for the realization of operations. We assume that 
there is one collaboration diagram per operation, and the implementation of an 
operation conforms to the collaboration. Also, collaboration diagrams provide 
the information necessary to test object interaction. 

Test criterion: For each collaboration diagram in the specification, there 

must be at least one test case t such that when the software is executed using 
t, the software that implements the message sequence path of the collaboration 
diagram must be executed. 

Each collaboration diagram represents a complete trace of messages during 
the execution of an operation. Therefore, a message sequence path include all 
variable def-use link pairs, object def-use link pairs, object creation-usage link 
pairs, and object usage-destruction link pairs. 

We can form a message sequence path by using the messages and their se- 
quence numbers. Message sequence paths can be traces of system level interac- 
tions or component (object) level interactions. Figure 0shows a message sequence 
path that is derived from Figurel2l In this diagram, nodes represent method calls 
and edges represent control flow. Each node has information about the operation 
name and the object name that the operation is implemented in. 

Criteria of this type are normally used in one of two ways. The criterion can 
be used as a guide for generating tests, or the criterion can be used as a metric 
for measuring externally created tests. This paper focuses on the measurement 
use of the criterion; test generation is left for future work. 




Fig. 4. A Message Sequence Path 



To test that the system will produce an event trace that conforms to the 
message sequence path we derived from the collaboration diagram, we insert 
instrumentations into the original program. We assume that the type of instru- 
mentation will not affect the performance of the application. 
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declare: 



algorithm: 

input: 



output: 

output criteria: 



Instrument (ColDiagram, Implementation) 

A collaboration diagram that models the 
implementation of an operation, and the 
implementation of the system. 

Instrumented code . 

All the nodes on the message sequence path 
should be instrumented. 

msgPathNode : {actionName, linkEndObjectTypeName , 
next} 

curNode is type msgPathNode. curNode represents 
the current node in the message sequence path. 
msgPath — A linked list of type msgPathNode 
objects . 



Instrument (ColDiagram, Implementation) 

BEGIN — Algorithm Instrument 

construct a msgPathNode for each link and its link end object 
put each msgPathNode in msgPath linked list 
curNode = first node in the msgPath 
WHILE (curNode != null) 



className = curNode . linkEndObjectTypeName 

go to the actual implementation of className in the code 

actionName = curNode . actionName 

go to the actual implementation of actionName in the code 
insert instrument in actionName method 



Figure El gives an algorithm for instrumentation. The algorithm attempts to 
achieve the following goals: 

1. insert instruments for each link 

2. help the tester to keep track of the run-time interaction traces 

This algorithm can be illustrated through an example. Consider the collab- 
oration diagram in Figure El and its message sequence path in Figure El The 
algorithm will start with the collaboration diagram, then sort all its stimuli and 
their link end objects into a msgPath linked list. The algorithm picks the first 
node in the msgPath, {processOrder (o) , Company, next}. From the informa- 
tion contained in the msgPath node, the algorithm decides to insert instrumenta- 
tion in the implementation of the processOrder() method in the Company class. 
The instrumentation should reflect the parameter type. Then, the algorithm 



curNode = curNode. next 

END WHILE 



END Algorithm Instrument 



Fig. 5. The Instrumentation Algorithm 
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takes the next node in msgPath and inserts the next instrumentation. The algo- 
rithm processes all the nodes in msgPath in the order of their message sequence 
numbers. 

5 Conclusions 

This paper has introduced new integration-level analysis and testing techniques 
that are based on design descriptions of software component interactions. There 
are relatively few formal testing criteria that are based on design descriptions. 
The techniques in this paper are innovative in that they utilize formal design 
descriptions as a basis, and have practical value because they can be completely 
automated from the widely used design notation of collaboration diagrams. Tools 
already exist for constructing collaboration diagrams, and tools for performing 
the analysis and testing described here can be built with relative ease. This pa- 
per also includes an algorithm for instrumenting a program that is implemented 
from collaboration diagrams. The instrumentation will ensure that tests sat- 
isfy the formal testing criteria developed in this research, and also help ensure 
traceability from the design artifacts to the code. 

This research includes techniques to be used both statically and dynami- 
cally. The static analysis allows test engineers to find certain problems that 
reflect ambiguities in the design and misunderstandings on the part of the de- 
tailed designers and programmers. The dynamic technique allows test data to be 
generated that can assure reliability aspects of the implementation-level objects 
and interactions among them. 

We have three major directions for the future of this work. First, we are 
currently carrying out an empirical evaluation of this work by implementing 
software that is based on collaboration diagrams, generating tests, and then using 
the tests to detect problems in the software. Second, we plan to implement tools 
to perform the static analysis on the software, and to automatically generate 
tests from UML collaboration diagrams. We plan to integrate these tools with 
Rational Software Corporation’s Rational Rose tool p]. This will allow us to 
carry out more extensive empirical evaluations, and to gain practical experience 
with using this technique. Finally, we continue to develop analysis and testing 
techniques that are based on the various design and specification diagrams that 
are part of the UML. 
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Abstract. The emergence of the Unified Modeling Language (UML) 
has provided software developers with an effective and efficient shared 
language. However, UML is often too restrictive in initial, informal, 
and creative modelling, and it is in some cases not restrictive enough, 
e.g., for code generation. Based on user studies, we propose that tool 
and meta-level support for several levels of restriction in diagrams and 
models is needed. We furthermore present a tool, Knight, which 
supports several levels of restriction as well as ways of transferring 
models from one level of restriction to another. This approach 
potentially increases the usability of the UML, and thus ultimately leads 
to greater quality and adoption of UML models. 



1. Introduction 

Modelling is an important activity in object-oriented development |^j. For visual 
modelling, the Unified Modelling Language (UML; [^J) has been widely accepted. 
Much research has focussed on extending, formalising, or refining the UML 
Another important research question is, however, to what extent the UML supports 
visual modelling as it is being carried out in actual practice? This paper seeks to 
answer this question, although not in a general sense, as we will mostly discuss the 
existing practice of initial, creative, and collaborative problem domain modelling. The 
question will be addressed from two perspectives: One focussing on the UML itself as 
a modelling language, and one focussing on the support by current tools and 
technologies for UML modelling. 

The UML is widely used by practitioners, but our previous studies suggest that 
certain parts of the UML are too restrictive with respect to what can be described . 
For example, while modelling, practitioners often draw incomplete relationships or 
represent concepts (classes) by illustrative freehand drawings. 

Likewise, tools and technologies for UML-based modelling are in wide use. It is a 
striking fact, however, that Computer Aide d So ftware Engineering (CASE) tools are 
not widely used and adopted |Tll[T3t[ |T5||17| . Some of the explanations are that 
current CASE tools focus too much on hard aspects of software engineering, while 
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support for soft aspects such as collaboration, creativity, and idea generation is 
lacking Jld] , 

This paper takes a closer look at the practice of initial, creative, and collaborative 
problem domain modelling through a number of concrete projects. Based on these, we 
argue for the usefulness of several levels of restriction of the UML metamodel for the 
usefulness of transferring a model element from one level of restriction to another. 
Furthermore, we present and discuss a tool, Knight, which illustrates the main ideas. 
The main characteristics of the Knight tool are: Support for a direct and fluid use, 
support for collaboration, and support for different levels of restriction in both model 
and presentation, ranging from incomplete, freehand UML diagrams to UML models 
close to code. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. First, we analyse current modelling 
practice and its application of the UML and tools. Second, we present the Knight tool, 
which tries to overcome some of the problems uncovered in the analysis. Then, 
related and future work is discussed, followed by conclusions. 



2. Current Modelling Practice 



We will focus our examination of the UML’s support for modelling practice on 
studies of two large development projects and on our own personal experience as 
system developers. The first project. Dragon |Q, involved a research group and a 
large, globally distributed shipping company. The goal of the project was to 
implement a prototype of a global customer service system for the company. This was 
realised over a one and a half year period by the development of a series of successful 
prototypes. In this project, three of the authors participated actively and observed 
ongoing work. 

The second project, Danfoss (http://www.cit.dk/C0T/case2-eng.html), 
was concerned with implementing an embedded control system for flow meters. The 
project lasted a year and involved experienced developers from a research group and 
engineers from a private company. One of the authors participated in this project. This 
involved formal observations of work and active participation. Thus our approach was 
a mix of (ethnographic) observations and active involvement in the project studied 



Both projects used an iterative object-oriented approach to system development. 
Throughout development, UML was used on whiteboards and in CASE tools to 
visualise an emerging understanding of the problem and solution domains. 

In order to focus the discussion, the next section presents three representative 
scenarios distilled from the studies. These scenarios will then subsequently be used as 
a basis for analysis of current modelling practice. 
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2.1 Scenarios 

Christina and Tom are two developers working on an administrative system for a 
university. Lisa is a problem domain expert knowledgeable in the domain of 
university administration. 

Scenario One: Using Incomplete and Freehand Elements. Christina and Tom have 
invited Lisa to a session in which they will start to model the student administration 
part of the administrative system. Since Christina and Tom have little knowledge of 
this part of the problem domain, Lisa explains her understanding of student 
administration. While doing this, she makes heavy use of a whiteboard, and she draws 
freehand diagrams of the study structure at the university. Christina and Tom, in 
collaboration with Lisa, then try to transform the verbal and graphical account to a 
class model, which contains the relevant aspects of the problem domain. Sometimes, 
Christina or Tom draws an incomplete association or generalisation, since it is not yet 
clear which classes are involved. 

Scenario Two: Shifting Between Levels of Completion. Christina and Tom 
continue working on the diagram after the initial session with Lisa. Because they 
work in an iterative manner, they already have a running version of the overall 
administrative system, and they now want to incorporate the newly discovered student 
details into the system. Since the previous session was done in a flexible and creative 
manner, the diagram contains a lot of non-UML elements such as incomplete 
relationships and freehand drawings. They implement the model in code. In the 
process they transform the problematic parts in simple ways, e.g., by converting 
freehand drawings to verbal descriptions in the form of comments, and by either 
deleting the incomplete relationships or creating stub classes for the dangling ends. 
During implementation, they discover conceptual errors, which they fix in the code. 
For later sessions with Lisa, these changes will have to be consistent with the original 
diagram. 

Scenario Three: Using a UML Tool. The development team uses a traditional CASE 
tool for various software engineering tasks such as code generation, configuration 
management, and documentation. Christina and Tom thus need to add the student 
administration model and diagram that they modelled with Lisa to their UML 
repository. In order to do that, they have taken photos of the whiteboard with the 
diagram in various stages of completion. Next, they create image files for the 
important freehand drawings. They then redraw the diagram in their CASE tool by 
hand, making sure that all parts of the model conform to the UML. References to the 
photos are then connected to relevant parts of the diagram. 



2.2 Analysis 

The three scenarios give examples of some of the obvious characteristics of practical 
UML modelling. This includes the use of different types of information as well as the 
shifts between these. 
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Scenario one shows that freehand drawings are used in the early phases of 
modelling and that sometimes open-ended modelling using, e.g., freehand drawings 
and incomplete relations are appropriate. At other times, a close connection to code is 
essential, and this puts some restrictions on the structure of the models. 

During the lifetime of a model, it inevitably becomes gradually more stable and 
complete. Initially, the developers’ knowledge of a domain is limited, and the focus is 
therefore on understanding the overall structures of the domain. Many issues are 
unclear at this point, even some of the overall structures, and it is of less importance 
to understand the details of the constituent parts, e.g., attributes and methods and their 
types and parameters. It is thus necessary to do more expressive, but less restrictive, 
modelling. 

At some point, the model is sufficiently mature to be turned into code. It is, 
however, not satisfactory to have to wait until the model is complete, before turning it 
into code, and hence the question arises: how to turn a model with incomplete 
elements into code? The solution adopted in the scenarios was to fill the holes 
manually with default values, e.g., setting potential attributes’ types to “void”. By 
doing this, we lose information about the model, and at a following analysis/design 
session, the model looks different from the previous session. In the later phase, it is 
thus necessary to have a more restricted model, and therefore also less expressive 
modelling abilities. 

As a project progresses, the models get more elaborated in some areas, but new 
areas are also investigated, like the student administration in the scenarios. This 
means that the same model can be stable and detailed in some areas, while being 
initial and containing incomplete elements in other areas. 

As is evident in the scenarios, modelling is often done in collaboration, with 
several developers working together and often also involving domain experts. When 
people with different competencies work together, these people use different means to 
express their ideas. In scenario one, Lisa was not a computer expert, so she used the 
whiteboard to draw sketches. Christina and Tom, on the other hand, focused on 
creating a class diagram and thus used the UML notation on the whiteboard. 

Also, scenario three highlighted the large gap between whiteboards and traditional 
UML tools. The whiteboard contained many elements that had to be modified to fit in 
the UML tool, and the transfer itself was manual and cumbersome. Moreover, since 
development was iterative, such shifts will often occur. 



3. UML Tool Support for Modelling Practice 

The fact that the UML metamodel disallows practices used in modelling suggests that 
the UML metamodel should be modified. As the analysis in section |2.2| shows, the 
way of expressing knowledge in a model varies. Sometimes, the flexibility to create 
freehand drawings and incomplete elements is needed. At other times, the model 
should be sufficiently restricted to allow for direct code generation. 

One solution would be to make the UML metamodel more expressive so as to 
allow models to contain all kinds of elements needed as well as all kinds of 
relationships between those elements. However, in order for a model to be useful for. 
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e.g., code generation, it is necessary that the model is restricted only to contain 
elements that have a straightforward translation to programming language constructs. 
As an example, Bunse and Atkinson propose the Normal Object Form (NOF) [^, 
which is a version of the UML metamodel that is closer to object-oriented 
programming languages and therefore better supports code generation from models. 
Thus, there should be support at the metamodel level for different levels of restriction. 

Instead of having several more or less incidental metamodel, the UML metamodel 
itself could contain different levels. The levels of the UML metamodel should cover 
the range from very expressive models to models close to code. There should, at least, 
be the following levels: 

• A flexible level that supports freehand drawings, incomplete elements, etc. 

• A level that allows the models to be analysed (this could be the current UML 
metamodel) 

• A level, in which models are close to object-oriented programming languages, 
so that code generation is possible (this could be the NOF) 

Ideally, the UML should support a continuum of metamodels at different levels of 
restriction, but, realistically, a fixed number of standardised levels should be 
incorporated in the UML 

For each different metamodel, there will be constructs that relate to models (“meta- 
model”) and constructs that relate to diagram or presentation (“meta-presentation”). 
An unrestricted meta-model will, e.g., allow attributes with no type information, and 
an unrestricted meta-presentation will, e.g., allow expressive freehand drawings to be 
used. It is interesting to consider how these varying meta-models and meta- 
presentations may be coupled. At times, a very restrictive meta-model and a very 
restrictive meta-presentation will be useful, such as when exchanging models and 
diagrams between organisations. At other times, there will be a need for a very 
expressive meta-model coupled to a very expressive meta-presentation, such as when 
brainstorming. Also, a coupling between a restrictive meta-model and an expressive 
meta-presentation is beneficial: If domain experts are involved in modelling, a 
presentation much like that on a whiteboard is useful. 

Such a modification of the UML that supports different levels of restriction will 
help modelling practice. However, there is also a need for tools to support those 
levels. The next section describes a prototype of a tool, the Knight tool, which is 
designed to support flexible and creative modelling. We have used the Knight tool to 
experiment with different levels and the transition between those levels. 



3.1 The Knight Tool 

The Knight tool is a tool for the initial analysis and design in object-oriented software 
development. With a lightweight interface, it combines freehand drawings with UML 
diagrams. We have found that this is very important for the modelling in early phases 
of object-oriented software development |^. Problems of today’s Windows, Icons, 
Menus, and Pointers (WIMP) interfaces are many and well known [^. The Knight 
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tool tries to overcome such problems by basing the interaction on gestures, marking 
menus, and a whiteboard metaphor. 

The Knight Tool is implemented in ltd | |T^ , an object-oriented extension of 
Tcl/Tk | pT| . For further information on the Knight tool, refer to http://www- 
. daimi . au . dk/~ knight or [p)||^|7]. 

Interaction with Few Bre akdowns. The whiteboard metaphor is the cornerstone of 
the Knight tool ( pigure l} : The user interface is initially a blank, white surface on 
which the user draws strokes. These strokes are then recognised as gestures using 
Rubine’s algorithm and interpreted as commands. 




The gestures resemble what is typically drawn on an or dinary w hiteboard. For 
example, the gesture for drawing a class is a box, as shown in pigure*^ 




Before recognition 



After recognition 



Figure 2. Gesture recognition in the Knight tool. 

In addition to the gestures for creating UML elements, there are also gestures for 
moving, editing, and deleting elements. Less common commands may be accessed 
through a context-sensitive pie menu, which is activated by pressing on the drawing 
surface for a moment. 

The rationale for using gestures is to make the interaction fast and fluid: few 
breakdowns and focus shifts should be caused by the interaction with the tool. So far, 
evaluations with users have supported this claim i 
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Collaboration Support. The Knight tool may be used on an ordinary workstation 
with a mouse or a tablet. If used on an electronic white board, col laboration between a 
number of developers and domain experts is supported (pigure 3 ). 




Figure 3. Collaborating using the Knight tool on an electronic whiteboard 



We have used the Knight tool on several types of electronic whiteboards, including 
the SMART Board (http : / /www . sma rttech ■ com) and the Mimio (http://- 
www.mimio. com).. The SMART Board (iFigure 3 1 is a large, touch-sensitive surface, 
whereas the Mimio is a small device, which can be attached to ordinary whiteboards. 
Given the Knight tool and a projector, both technologies gives a total interaction 
much like that on a whiteboard. 



3.2 Knight’s Support for Varying Levels of Restriction 

From the analysis in the previous section, we derive that a UML tool should support 
metamodels with differing levels of restriction, since modelling is not done on one 
level of abstraction at all times. Also shifts between levels should be supported. This 
section discusses the current support for varying levels of restriction in the Knight 
tool. 

Shifting Between Levels of Restriction. As identified above, there is a need for 
shifting between the levels of expressiveness and restriction. A user may use a tool in 
three ways to transform a model, so that it conforms to a certain restriction level. 

• Automated. The tool may automatically transform the model. 

• Guided. The tool may identify the elements that do not conform to the new 
level of restriction, and it may provide the user with advice on how each 
element may be transformed. The user can then decide which transformation is 
appropriate. 

• Manual. The user has to transform the model in the usual way, i.e., without 
any special assistance from the tool. 
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Freehand recognition 



J^XJ 



Vehicle 



Colour 



void driveO 



Cell 



make 

model 



Do you wish to transform the highlighted 
element to a UML class (prob. 0.97) ? 



|[^:| No I 




Figure 4. Guided transformation of freehand elements 



The Knight tool implements all three kinds of support to varying degrees. Initially, 
strokes are conceptually elements in an unrestricted meta-model and -presentation. 
The default behaviour of Knight is to automatically transform these into UML 
elements. In this way, a restriction is made in the presentation as well as in the model. 
During integration with other CASE tools, an automated restriction is also necessary. 
As an example, freehand drawings are converted into comments, and incomplete 
elements are omitted from the restricted model. These are all examples of automated 
transformations. 

Guided transformations are also supported in several ways. The user can ask 
Knight to identify the elements that are illegal in the more restricted meta-model. 
These will be marked graphically, and the user may then request guidance on how to 
transform the elements. For example, an incomplete association turns red, and in 
order to make it complete, the user can either delete the association or move the 
dangling end to a class. When the illegal elements are all removed, the model has 
been restricted. Furthermore, the user can ask the tool to guide a transformation where 
freehand elements are restricted into UML elements. The tool will then iterate through 
the individua l marks in the drawing and present the user with a possible restriction 
(see^i^ure4 1. 

[Figure 5| shows examples of manual transformations. In the example, a freehand 
drawing showing important details of the concept of a “Route” has been drawn. 
Depending on the context, the user may use different transformations. If the drawing 
is no longer significant, the user may choose to transform the drawing into a class and 
give it the name “Route”. If it is still important to be able to refer to the drawing, the 
user may transform the drawing to a class and a relation to the drawing, thus using the 
drawing as an icon for the class. Likewise, the user may use the drawing to document 
a more elaborate model of a route. 
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3 



Figure 5. Restrictive transformations of a freehand drawing 



Preserving the Look of Diagrams. Knight supports the creative phases of object- 
oriented modelling, because it allows users to create expressive models. For example, 
a UML class may not have a name yet, and only some of the attributes may be known 
and specified. However, in Knight and other UML tools, the elements often look 
finished, even when they are not ({Figure 6|). 



Route 



no: integer 



Figure 6. Unfinished elements may look finished 

There is evidence that the appearance of, e.g., a diagram or a user interface influences 
how people perceive it ||l^ . A sketchy look of a diagram makes people 
subconsciously believe that the diagram is not finished, and hence they are more 
willing to suggest changes to it.b 

Knight supports preservation of the look of elements. An element can be displayed 
in three different ways: 
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• it may look exactly the way it was drawn, i.e., it is not transformed, 

• it may have a semi-transformed look, which is the same for all elements of the 
same category, or 

• it may have a transformed look, e.g., the usual UML notation. 



These three looks are exem plified for a UML class in Figure 7^ . In figure 7| ), the 
Route class from Figure 6 is displayed with an untransformed look, which suggests 
that it is unfinished. 




Figure 7. a) A class may be displayed in three ways in Knight, 
b) the Route class is not finished 

It is possible for different e leme nts in the same model to be displayed differently. In 
fact, as discussed in section |2.2| it is often the case that certain parts of a diagram are 
detailed and finished, while other parts have not yet been elaborated on. Displaying 
the elements corresponding to whether they are finished or not can show the situation 
to the users. 



3.3 The Knight Tool at Work 

The Knight tool was designed to support the modelling practice found in actual 
software development projects. In order to demonstrate how the use of Knight on an 
electronic whiteboard acc omplishes this, this section will describe what the three 
scenarios from section could look like, if the Knight tool was used. 

Scenario One. Instead of using a traditional whiteboard, Lisa, Christina, and Tom use 
Knight. Because Knight supports freehand drawing, Lisa is able to illustrate the study 
structure directly in Knight. Christina and Tom gradually transform Lisa’s freehand 
drawings to corresponding classes, while retaining the original drawings in the 
diagram. 

Scenario Two. Christina and Tom have to transfer the model created together with 
Lisa to the overall administrative system. The model contains non-UML elements, but 
Christina and Tom use Knight’s guidance to remedy some of the problematic 
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elements. The rest of the non-UML elements are handled automatically by Knight, 
which deletes some incomplete associations and adds default types to some attributes. 

Scenario Three. Because the model was created directly in Knight, there is no need 
to capture the contents using a camera. Freehand elements may, moreover, be 
connected to UML elements directly. Also, the shifts to and from ordinary 
whiteboards are eliminated through the use of Knight on an electronic whiteboard. 

Even though the scenarios highlight the positive features of Knight, there is room for 
a lot of improvement. Problems and plans are discussed in the next session. 



4. Related & Future Work 

As mentioned in the introduction, Jarzabek and Huang [ p4] , among others, explain the 
low adoption of CASE tools with that they are too concerned with software 
engineering aspects of development. Instead, aspects such as creativity, flexibility, 
and idea generation should be focussed on and more widely supported. We concur 
that focussing on softer aspects of system development in CASE tool development 
may be a way for CASE tools to gain wider acceptance. This is the very basis for our 
work on Knight and is what we will continue working on also in the context of other 
formal notations than the UML. A very important means of ensuring that Knight 
supports this kind of work will be to set up longitudinal studies of Knight in use. We 
are currently trying to do this at several Danish companies. Although many of the 
basic mechanisms for creative modelling are present in Knight, we suspect that 
further refinements are needed. For example, it should be possible to incorporate 
other types of media than drawing such as photographs, videos, and sound in a 
seamless manner. Also, the use of and transition between different levels of 
restrictions will have to be refined. 

In i jl^ , Haake et al. present a taxonomy for categorising information-structuring 
systems based on the perspectives of the user and the system. The taxonomy has two 
dimensions. The first dimension describes how explicitly the user specifies the types 
of objects. Does the user, e.g., state that a specified object is of a certain type or not? 
The second dimension describes how the system represents the data. Does the system, 
e.g., retain or discard the type information? In our default transformation when users 
draw UML elements by gesturing, the user does not specify that it is, e.g., a class that 
is drawn. However, the system infers and represents the class via type information. In 
this sense there is no difference between selecting a class icon from a palette and 
drawing a gesture for a class. In the case in which the user draws a freehand drawing 
and then later transforms it manually, the situation changes from one in which the 
user has a typed representation of an element, whereas the system does not, to a 
situation in which both user and system has a typed representation. We concur with 
Haake et al. that this provides the users with a flexibility to support the creation of 
objects without the overhead of deciding types immediately. The focus of this paper 
has been on how presentation and model in UML has been represented. This is in 
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many ways system-centric, and one may envision a conceptualisation of levels of 
restriction in which cognitive aspects of users are taken into account. 

In 1^, Bunse and Atkinson propose the Normal Object Form (NOF), which is 
closer than UML to object-oriented programming languages. The NOF is basically a 
subset of UML with certain predefined extensions, and with some additional 
constraints on the structure of models. The authors make a distinction between 
refinement and translation of a UML model. The former involves adding details to 
the model, while remaining within the UML, and the latter is a transformation of the 
UML model to an object-oriented programming language. Thus, a model should be 
gradually refined until it satisfies the NOF criteria, and then it should be translated to 
code. The NOF is an example of a useful version of the UML with a specific purpose, 
and thus it supports our claim that there should be multiple versions of the UML. 
Also, models should be gradually transformed from one form (current UML, 
expressive) to another (NOF, restrictive), and this process could benefit from 
guidance or automation of a tool. The refinement patterns mentioned in the paper 
could play a role in the process, be it guidance or automation. Whereas NOF is a very 
restrictive version of the UML metamodel, what we propose is that the default, or 
lowest, level of restriction of the UML metamodel should be such that the flexible 
modelling described in this paper can be directly supported. 

Another strand of future work is to experiment with the transportable Mimio 
technology, which is more lightweight than the SMART Board. A starting 
configuration for Knight using Mimio may be a mode, in which Mimio is used with 
marking pens but without projector. Strokes drawn may then either be interpreted 
during a session, yielding a possibility to give feedback, or be transformed to UML 
elements after the session using the techniques described in this paper. In-between 
this scenario and the one in which Mimio acts as an ordinary electronic whiteboard, a 
number of possibilities can be imagined. For example, UML elements may be drawn 
with a non-marking pen while freehand elements may be drawn with marking pens. 
One of our current goals is to offer a smooth transition between such scenarios. 

Finally, the tool is being commercialised by Ideogramic 
(http://www.ideogramic.com). Part of this is, naturally, to support all diagram 
types in the UML. 



5. Conclusion 

The UML enables the construction of object-oriented models in a usable, visual way. 
However, in an object-oriented software development project - and in the process of 
creating a UML model - the UML is not sufficiently flexible, and hence it does not 
support all phases of object-oriented modelling. Likewise, existing tools do not 
support initial modelling phases in a satisfactory way. 

Bunse and Atkinson 0 argue that, when coding starts, a restricted version of the 
UML metamodel is needed. We, on the other hand, argue that UML should support 
the initial phases of modelling, where incomplete diagram elements and freehand 
drawing are heavily used. The answer to both requests is to introduce different levels 
of restriction in the UML metamodel and to split it into meta-model and meta- 
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presentation. In this way, it is possible to combine expressive or restrictive meta- 
presentations with expressive or restrictive meta-models. 

A change in the UML metamodel should be accompanied by appropriate tool 
support. Modelling involves going from more or less expressive diagrams to more 
restricted models, and tools should support this process. This implies that tools should 
be aware of the different levels of restriction and be able to assist the user in going 
from one level to another, either automatically or semi-automatically. 

In this paper, we have presented the Knight tool, which was designed to support 
modelling practice. The Knight tool supports collaboration in modelling, fluid 
modelling, and shifts between levels of restriction in modelling. Using Knight, we 
have demonstrated that it is in fact possible to make tool support for actual modelling 
practice. 
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Abstract. We propose a methodology for hypermedia design which is based on 
a UML profile for the hypermedia domain. Starting with a use case analysis and 
a conceptual model of the application we first provide guidelines for modeling 
the navigation space. From the navigation space model we can derive, in a next 
step, a navigational structure model which shows how to navigate through the 
navigation space using access elements like indexes, guided tours, queries and 
menus. Finally, a presentation model is constructed that can be directly 
implemented by HTML frames. The different models of the design process are 
represented by using a hypermedia extension of UML. 

The strength of the presented methodology is given by the fact that most 
steps can be performed in an automatic way thus providing the basis for a 
generation mechanism for hypermedia design. 



Keywords: Unified Modeling Language, Hypermedia System, Design Method, 
Systematic Development, UML Extension, Web Engineering 



1 Introduction 

Hypermedia development is a new and still evolving discipline. The process of 
learning how to develop large hypermedia applications has just begun. Hypermedia 
applications for the Web or CD-ROM are mostly the result of an implementation ad 
hoc, growing usually from small to large applications and becoming very soon 
difficult to maintain. Some guidelines and tools are beginning to appear assisting 
developers of hypermedia applications. But these current practices often fail due to 
inappropriate techniques, processes and methodologies. 

The development of hypermedia systems differs from the developing process of 
traditional software in several dimensions. People with different skills are involved in 
the process, such as authors, layout designers, programmers, multimedia experts and 
marketing specialists. The role of the user is augmented and makes it more difficult to 
capture the requirements of the application. The non-linearity of the hyperdocuments 
as well as the possibility to connect easily to other hypermedia applications 
increments the complexity and risk of "lost in the hyperspace". Web and hypermedia 
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engineering has to take into account aesthetic and cognitive aspects as well that 
traditional software engineering environments do not support [11]. The development 
process tends to be more fine grained, more incremental and iterative. Maintenance is 
a significant part of the lifecycle of hypermedia applications in contrast to the role 
played in traditional systems. In addition, security is a concern of most Web 
applications. 

If we restrict ourselves to the design steps, the main differences we can observe 
between design of traditional and hypermedia software are the heterogeneity of the 
designer group, the hypertext structure composed of nodes and links, the need of 
navigational assistance, the multimedia contents and the presentation of this contents 
e.g. for different browsers. Thus, the design is centered around three main aspects of 
hypermedia systems. There are the content, navigational structure and presentation. 
Treating this aspects separately during design will payoff in the maintenance phase. 

In this work we concentrate our attention on the analysis and design workflows of 
an engineering process based on the Unified Process [6] adapted for hypermedia 
applications. We propose a design methodology which is based on a UML extension 
for hypermedia [1]. It consists of three steps that are performed in an iterative design 
process. The steps are the conceptual, navigational and presentational design. They 
produce the following artifacts: 

• conceptual model 

• navigation space model and navigational structure model 

• presentation model 

The conceptual model is built taking into account the functional requirements 
captured with use cases. Traditional object-oriented techniques are used to construct 
the conceptual model, such as finding classes, defining inheritance structures and 
specifying constraints. It is represented by a class diagram. 

Based on this conceptual model the navigation space model is constructed. It also 
is represented as a static class model. A set of guidelines is proposed for modeling the 
navigation space. A detailed specification of associations, their multiplicity and role 
names establishes the base for an automatic generation of the navigational structure 
model. In this step access structures such as indexes, guided tours, queries and menus 
are incorporated. The navigational structure model defines the structure of nodes and 
links of the hypermedia application showing how navigation is supported by the 
access structures. Finally, we derive from the navigational structure model and the 
requirements specification a presentation model based on framesets. This model can 
be implemented by HTML frames. 

Navigational design is a critical step in the design of hypermedia application. Even 
simple applications with a non-deep hierarchical structure will become complex very 
soon by the addition of new links. Additional links improve navigability on the one 
hand but imply on the other hand higher risk to loose orientation. Building a 
navigation model not only is helpful for the documentation of the application 
structure, it also allows for a more structured increase of navigability. 

The strength of our methodology is given by the fact that most steps can be 
performed in an automatic way thus providing the basis for a generation mechanism 
for hypermedia design. 
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This paper is structured as follows: Section 2 describes the starting points for the 
modeling process: use cases and a conceptual model. Section 3 gives guidelines to 
build a navigation space model based on the conceptual model. In Section 4 we 
present a procedure to derive the navigational structure model from the navigation 
space model. Section 5 shows how the presentation model is obtained from the 
navigational structure model. In Section 6 a brief description about related work is 
given. Finally, Section 7 presents some concluding remarks and an overview of future 
research. 



2 Starting with Use Cases and a Conceptual Model 

The design of hypermedia applications builds on the requirements specification in 
the same way as the design of software applications in general does. Following [6] we 
propose use cases for capturing the requirements. It is a user-centered technique that 
forces to define who are the users (actors) of the application and offers an intuitive 
way to represent the functionality an application has to fulfill for each actor. 

As an example to illustrate the design process we use the Web Site of a service 
company. This Web site offers information about the company itself, the employees 
and their relationships to projects, customers and departments. We restrict ourselves 
in the example to these concepts although many other aspects could be included, such 
as information about products, documents, events, press releases and job offers. Fig. 1 
shows a use case model for the project administration that is part of the use case 
model of the Web application. The company’s, department’s and employee’s 
administration can be modeled in a similar way. 




Fig. 1. Use Cases for the Project Administration 



The conceptual design of the domain is based on these use cases that include the 
objects involved in the typical activities users will perform with the application. The 
conceptual design aims to build a domain model trying to take into account as little as 
possible of the navigation paths, presentation and interaction aspects. These aspects 
are postponed to the navigational and presentational steps of the design. Well-known 
object-oriented modeling activities are performed during the conceptual modeling, 
such as: 
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- to find classes, 

- to specify the most relevant attributes and operations, 

- to determine associations between classes, 

- to define inheritance hierarchies, 

- to find dependencies, 

- to identify interfaces and 

- to define constraints. 

The results of these activities is a UML class model of the problem domain. 
Classes are described through attributes and operations and represented graphically 
with UML notation [3]. The conceptual model for the Web site of a service company 
is shown in Fig. 2. Classes and associations defined in this step are used during 
navigational design to derive nodes of the hypermedia structure. Associations will be 
used to derive links. 




Fig. 2. Conceptual Model 



3 From a Conceptual Model to a Navigation Space Model 

In this section we present guidelines to construct a navigation space model from a 
conceptual model. The navigation space model specifies, which objects can be visited 
through navigation in the hypermedia application. How these objects are reached is 
defined by the navigational structure model that is constructed in the next section. In 
the process of building the navigation space model the developer takes design 
decisions that are crucial, such as which view of the conceptual model is needed for 
the application and what navigation paths are required to ensure the application’s 
functionality. The decisions of the designer are based on the conceptual model, use 
case model and the navigation requirements that the application must satisfy. 
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3.1 Modeling Elements 

For the construction of the navigation space model two modeling elements are used: 
navigational classes and navigation associations, which express direct navigability. 
They are the pendant to node and link in the hypermedia terminology. 

Navigational Class. A navigational class models a class whose instances are visited 
by the user during navigation. Navigational classes will be given the same name as 
conceptual classes. For their representation we use the UML stereotype «navigational 
class» which is shown in Fig. 3. 

Direct Navigability. Associations in the navigation space model are interpreted as 
direct navigability from the source navigation class to the target navigation class. 
Hence their semantics is different from the associations used in the conceptual model. 
To determine the directions of the navigation the associations of this model are 
directed (possibly bidirected). This is shown by an arrow that is attached to one or 
both ends of the association. Moreover, each directed end of an association is named 
with a role name and is equipped with an explicit multiplicity. If no explicit role name 
is given, the following convention is used: if the multiplicity is less or equal than one 
the target class name is used as role name; if the multiplicity is greater than one, the 
plural form of the target class name is used. In the following diagrams all associations 
with exception of composition are implicitly assumed to be stereotyped by «direct 
navigability». 

3.2 Example 

The navigation space model built with the navigational classes and navigability 
associations is graphically represented by a UML class diagram. Fig. 3 shows the 
navigation space model for the Web Site of our service company. 




Fig. 3. Navigation Space Model 
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3.3 The Method 

Although there is obviously no way to automate the construction of the navigation 
space model, there are several guidelines that can be followed by the developer: 

1 . Classes of the conceptual model that are relevant for the navigation are included 
as navigational classes in the navigation space model (i.e. navigational classes 
can be mapped to conceptual classes). If a conceptual class is not a visiting 
target in the use case model, it is irrelevant in the navigational process and 
therefore is omitted in the navigation space model (like the class Customer in our 
example). 

2. Required information on the omitted classes can still be kept as attributes of 
other classes in the navigation space model (e.g. the newly introduced attribute 
customers of the navigational class Company). All other attributes of navigational 
classes map directly to attributes of the corresponding conceptual class. 
Conversely, attributes of the conceptual classes that are considered to be not 
relevant for the presentation are excluded in the navigation space model. 

3. Often additional associations are added for direct navigation avoiding 
navigation paths of length greater than one. Examples are the newly introduced 
navigation associations between Company and Employee and between Company 
and Project. Scenarios described by the use case model give the input for the 
choice of direct navigations. 



4 From a Navigation Space Model to a Navigational Structure 
Model 

The navigation space model tells us which objects can be visited by direct 
navigations from other objects. In this section we proceed by describing how the 
navigation can be performed using access elements like indexes, guided tours, queries 
and menus. Technically, the navigation paths together with the access elements are 
presented by a navigational structure model which can be systematically constructed 
from the navigation space model in two steps: First, we enhance the navigation space 
model by indexes, guided tours and queries. Then we can directly derive menus which 
represent possible choices for navigation. 



4.1 Defining Indexes, Guided Tours and Queries 



4.1.1 Modeling Elements 

For describing indexes, guided tours and queries we use the following modeling 
elements. Their stereotypes and associated icons stem from [1]. 

Index. An index is modeled by a composite object which contains an arbitrary 
number of index items. Each index item is in turn an object which has a name and 
owns a link to an instance of a navigational class. Any index is member of some index 
class which is stereotyped by «index» with a corresponding icon. An index class must 
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be built conform to the composition structure of classes shown in Fig. 4. Hence the 
stereotype «index» is a restrictive stereotype in the sense of [2]. In practice, we will 
always use the shorthand notation shown in Fig. 5. Note that in the short form the 
association between Myindex and MyNavigationalClass is derived from the index 
composition and the association between Myindexitem and MyNavigationalClass. 






* 


«navigational class» [] 






MyNavigationalClass 



Myindex 



Fig. 4. Index Class Fig. 5. Shorthand Notation for 

Index Class 



Guided Tour. A guided tour is modeled by an object which provides sequential 
access to the instances of a navigational class. For classes which contain guided tour 
objects we use the stereotype «guidedTour» and its corresponding icon depicted in 
Fig. 6. As shown in Fig. 6, any guided tour class must be connected to a navigational 
class by a directed association which has the property {ordered}. 




MyGuidedTour 

Fig. 6. Guided Tour Class 

Query. A query is modeled by an object which has a query string as an attribute. (This 
string may be given, for instance, by an OCL select operation.) For query classes we 
use the stereotype «query» and the icon depicted in Fig. 7. As shown in Fig. 7, any 
query class is the source of two directed associations related by the constraint (or). In 
this way we can model that a query with several result objects must first lead to an 
index which then allows to select a particular instance of a navigational class. 




Myindex 

Fig. 7. Query Class 



4.1.2 Example 

Fig. 8 shows how the navigation space model for the Web Site of our service 
company can be enhanced by indexes, guided tours and queries. Note that we have 
included two possible ways to access the employees of a department, by an index and 
by a query. 
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ByProjectName 

ByEmployee 



Fig. 8. Navigation Space Model enhanced with Indexes, Guided Tour and Query 



4.1.3 The Method 

The enhancement of a navigation space model hy access elements of type index, 
guided tour and query follows certain rules which can be summarized as follows: 

1. Consider only those associations of the navigation space model which have 
multiplicity greater than 1 at the directed association end. 

2. For each association of this kind, choose one or more access elements to realize 
the navigation. 

3. Enhance the navigation space model correspondingly. Thereby it is important 
that the roles names of the navigation in the navigation space model are now 
moved to the access elements (compare Fig. 3 and Fig. 8). 

In step 2 it is the task of the designer to choose appropriate access elements. 
However, it is important to note that it is possible to fully automate also this step by 
taking as a default design decision always an index according to an attribute with 
property {key} of the target navigational class. 



4.2 Defining Menus 
4.2.1 Modeling Elements 

A menu is modeled by a composite object which contains a fixed number of menu 
items. Each menu item has a constant name and owns a link either to an instance of a 
navigational class or to an access element. Any menu is an instance of some menu 
class which is stereotyped by «menu» with a corresponding icon. A menu class must 
be built conform to the composition structure of classes shown in Fig. 9. Hence the 
stereotype «menu» is again a restrictive stereotype according to the classification of 
stereotypes given in [2] . 
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Fig. 9. Menu Class Fig. 10. Shorthand for Menu Class 



Since menu items are assumed to have fixed names the property {frozen} is attached 
to each name attribute in a menu item class. Nevertheless, the same menu item class 
may have different instances since there may be menu items with the same name but 
linked to different objects. For a convenient notation of menu classes in navigational 
structure models we will use in the following the shorthand notation shown in Fig. 10. 

4.2.2 Example 

Fig. 11 shows how the navigational structure model of the previous section is 




EmployeeMenu ByProjectNameByEmployee 



Fig. 11. Navigational Structure Model 
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enriched by menus where each menu class is associated by a composition association 
to a navigational class. Note that the role names occurring in the previous model are 
now names of corresponding menu items. 

4.2.3 The Method 

The enhancement of a navigation space model by access elements of type menu 
follows certain rules which can be summarized as follows: 

1. Consider those associations which have as source a navigational class. 

2. Associate to each navigational class which has (in the previous model) at least 
one outgoing association a corresponding menu class. The association between a 
navigational class and its corresponding menu class is a composition. 

3. Introduce for each role which occurs in the previous model at the end of a 
directed association a corresponding menu item. By default, the role name is 
used as the constant name of the menu item. 

4. Any association of the previous model which has as source a navigational class 
becomes now an association of the corresponding menu item introduced in step 
3. 

Note that all steps of the above method can be performed in a fully automatic way. 
As a result we obtain a comprehensive navigational structure model of our 
application. It is guaranteed by our method that this model is conform to the pattern 
shown in Fig. 12. 



MyGuidedTour 



MyNavigationalClassj<- 



item3, 

item4 



MyMenu 






Myindex 



{or} 



^ ? 



MyQuery 



Fig. 12. Design Pattern for Access Structures 



5 From a Navigational Structure Model to a Presentation Model 

The navigational structure model shows how to navigate through the navigation 
space by using the access elements defined in the previous section. In the next step of 
our methodology we describe how the information within the navigation space and 
the access structures are presented to the user. This is done by constructing a 
presentation model which shows an abstract interface design similarly to a user 
interface sketch. The presentation model focuses on the structural organization of the 
presentation and not on the physical appearance in terms of special formats, colors. 
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etc. Such decisions are left to the construction of user interface prototypes or to the 
implementation phase which is not in the scope of this paper. 



5.1 Modeling Elements 



For constructing a presentation model one has to decide which presentational 
elements will be used for the presentation of the instances of navigational classes and, 
on the other hand, for the presentation of the access elements. For this purpose we use 
several presentational modeling elements (with corresponding stereotypes). A top 
level element for presentation is a frameset which is modeled by a composite object 
that contains (lower level) presentational objects but may also contain an arbitrary 
number of nested framesets. A frameset is an instance of a frameset class stereotyped 
by «frameset» with a corresponding icon. Classes which model framesets must be 
built conform to the composition structure shown in Fig. 13. 



«frameset» 

MyFrameset 



B 



«presentationalClass» 

MyPresentationalClass 



«frameset» 

MySubFrameset 



«presentat{onal class» 
Employee 






«image» 

Picture 



«collection» 

Publications 



Fig. 13. Frameset Pig. 14 . Presentational Class for 

the Employee 



Presentational objects contained in a frameset are instances of a presentational 
class which is stereotyped by «presentationalClass» with a corresponding icon. Such 
objects are containers which comprise basic presentational elements like texts, 
collections (i.e. lists of texts), images, anchors, anchored collections (i.e. lists of 
anchors) etc. The basic elements and their stereotypes are defined in [1]. Fig. 14 
shows how they can be used for constructing a template for the presentation of 
employees. 



5.2 Example 

Fig. 15 to 18 show part of a presentation model for our sample application. In this 
example we use framesets to partition the presentation into frames, whereby the left 
frame shows the actual navigation tree and the right frame shows the corresponding 
content. How this presentation model can be systematically derived from the 
navigational structure model is explained in Section 5.3. For the moment it should be 
sufficient to point out that Fig. 15 shows the presentation of the company. Fig. 16 
shows the presentation of the head of the company (after having selected Head), Fig. 
17 shows the presentation of the department index by a list of anchors (after having 
selected Departments) and Fig. 18 shows how a selected department (for instance the i- 
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th department Dep_i) is presented. Thereby we have not detailed the presentation class 
for departments which can be done similarly to the case of employees (see Fig. 14). 



«frameset» 

CompanyFrameset ^ — ' 




((presentational class* I » I 
NavigationTree 1^1 
Company 


1 » 1 

((presentational class* 
Company 


1 Head^l 
Department 
1 Employe'll 
1 Proiect^"! 



((framesets pp=| 

HeadFrameset ^ ^ 




((presentational class* I # I 
NavigationTree lsl 
Head 


i 

((presentational class* 
Employee 


1 Home^ 

Head"| 

1 Project^ 
Departments 
1 Employe'^ 
Proiect^“l 



Fig. 15. Frameset for Company Fig. 16. Frameset for Head 



«frameset» 

DepartmentIndexFrameset 



B 



((presentational class* | » | 
NavigationTree l^J 
Departmentindex 


1 

((presentational class* 
Departmentindex 






Home^" 


1 Head^"| 


Department^ 
1 Employe'e^l 
1 Proiect^™ 


((anchored collections* 
Department 
ListOfAnchors 





Fig. 17. Frameset for Department Index 



«frameset» 

DepartmentFrameset 



B 



«presentational class» 
NavigationalTree 
DepartmentJ 



I Head^"| 



Employe'll 

Project^"! 

I Department^ 




((presentational class» 
Department 



Dep_i^™] 

I Employe'e? 



Project^"! 

Search^" 

employees 



Fig. 18. Frameset for Department 



5.3 The Method 

Of course there are many possibilities to construct a presentation model for a given 
navigational structure model. In any case it is essential to define a presentation for 
each navigational class and one has also to support the navigation structure. The 
method we propose is based on the use of framesets which allow us to visualize a 
navigation structure. Thereby the idea is to divide a presentation always into two 
basic parts: One part provides a presentation of the navigation tree (showing the user's 
actual navigation path and hence the context of navigation) and the other part shows 
the corresponding content. 
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On this basis we define the following procedure for deriving a presentation model 
from a navigational structure model in an entirely systematic way. 

1. Construct a presentation for each navigational class and for each index class 
occurring in the navigational structure model. The presentation of a navigational 
class has to provide a template for presenting the instances of the class which 
takes into account the given attributes. For instance, Fig. 14 shows a 
presentation for the navigational class Employee. The presentation of an index 
class is usually given by a list of anchors. For instance, the presentational class 
Departmentindex in the right frame of Fig. 17 defines a presentation of the index 
class ByDepartmentName of Fig. 11. 

2. Choose one navigational class as a root for navigation. In our example we select 
the class Company. 

3. For each navigational class and for each index class consider all possible paths 
(in the navigational structure model) from the root class to the actual class. For 
each path construct a presentation of the corresponding navigation tree. 

Let explain this step in more detail by considering our example. We start with 
the class Company. The corresponding navigation tree is represented by the 
presentational class NavigationTreeCompany in the left frame of Fig. 15. Since 
Company is the root of the navigation the corresponding tree is trivial and shows 
only the menu associated to Company. 

The presentational class NavigationTreeHead in Fig. 16 shows the navigation 
tree if one moves to the head of the company. Note that the root of this tree is 
presented by the anchor Home for going back to the company. The anchor 
Projects is inserted at depth 2 of the tree to present the menu associated to 
employees (remember that the head is indeed an employee). 

The presentational class NavigationTreeDepartmentIndex in Fig. 17 shows the 
navigation tree if one moves from the company to the department index and the 
presentational class NavigationTreeDepartmentJ in Fig. 18 shows the navigation 
tree if one navigates further to a particular department (for instance, the i-th 
department Dep_i). Note that then the anchors Employees, Projects and Search 
Employees are inserted at depth 3 of the tree for presenting the menu associated 
to a department. 

4. Combine the results of step 1 and step 3 accordingly to framesets. Any frameset 
has two parts where the right frame contains the presentation of the navigational 
class or index class (constructed in step 1) and the left frame represents the 
navigation tree (constructed in step 3) corresponding to one possible navigation 
to this class. 

In our example this leads to the framesets shown in Fig. 15 to 18 which of 
course have to be completed by taking into account all other possible 
navigations shown in the navigational structure model in Fig. 11. In particular. 
Fig. 1 1 contains also guided tours and queries whose presentation is not detailed 
here. The idea is to present a guided tour simply by two additional anchors Next 
and Prev (with an obvious meaning) which extend the menu of the 
corresponding navigational class. As a straightforward presentation of queries 
one will usually choose forms. 

In step 3 we must ensure that there is only a finite set of navigation paths from the 
root class to each navigational or index class. For this purpose we assume that the 
given navigational structure model has no cycles, i.e. forms a directed acyclic graph. 
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This is not a proper restriction since anyway we provide a presentation of the 
navigation tree which, in particular, allows us to move backwards. Concerning the 
presentation of a navigation tree it is obvious that in practice the depth of the tree 
must be limited. For a convenient representation of such trees one may also use 
several frames, for instance a top frame and a left frame. In this case the left frame in 
Fig. 18 would be splitted into a top frame which contains the main menu and into a 
left frame presenting the subtree with the anchor Dep_i as a root. 

Let us note that there is also a variant of the above procedure which treats the 
presentation of indexes differently. With this variant the department index would be 
included in the navigation tree on the left side while the right frame could include, for 
instance, some additional general information on all departments. 

6 Related Work 

During the last few years many methods for hypermedia and Web design have 
been proposed; see [10] for an overview. Most of them are not based on the UML, 
like RMM (Relationship Management Methodology) [5] and OOHDM (Object- 
Oriented Hypermedia Design Method) [13]. They utilise entity-relationship diagrams, 
OMT or their own notation and techniques. 

Recently, some new approaches propose UML extensions for the hypermedia 
domain, for instance the development process of Conallen [4], the extension for 
multimedia applications in [12] and the UML extension of [1]. The first approach is 
based on the Rational Unified Process (RUP) [9] and focuses particularly on the 
architecture of Web applications. The second one extends UML sequence diagrams to 
model multimedia processes. The third one provides modeling elements for the 
navigational and presentational design that we have used in our methodology. 

However, a guideline of activities to be performed systematically by the designer 
for modeling the navigation space, structure and presentation as in our approach is 
missing by almost all hypermedia design methods. The advantage of such a guideline 
is that it can be used by a Case Tool for the automatic generation of the hypermedia 
navigational structure and of presentation templates. 

For further details on design and development methods for hypermedia systems see 
the comparative study of hypermedia development methods in [7]. 

7 Conclusions and Future Work 

In this paper we have presented a methodology for hypermedia design that uses a 
UML profile for the hypermedia domain. The strength of our approach is given by the 
semi-automatic generation of the navigational structure and presentation of the 
application. 

We describe how to build step by step: 

• the navigation space model based on the conceptual model, 

• the navigational structure model from the navigation space model and 

• the presentation model from the navigational structure model. 

The design steps presented here are part of a development process [8] based on the 
Unified Process [6] that covers the whole lifecycle of hypermedia applications. 
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The objectives of our future work are to include the modeling of the dynamic and 
database aspects related to hypermedia applications. The methodology will be refined 
and tested for the design of more complex applications, such as Web applications that 
require database transactions and user activities not restricted to browsing. A next step 
will be the construction of a Case-Tool for the semi-automatic development of 
hypermedia and Web applications based on our methodology. 
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Abstract. This paper proposes an object-oriented modeling methodology, 
which is based on global and structured UTS modeling approach, using UML 
We show how UML diagrams are used in our methodology and why. The first 
part of this paper is dedicated to the domain analysis (generic) and shows which 
diagram to use. In the second part, we deal with system dedicated analysis. We 
then present a real case study we have dealt with. 



1 Introduction 

The complexity of problems arising from Urban Traffic Systems (UTS) forces the 
designers to use modeling approaches in order to design their system, and define and 
implement traffic management strategies. As a result, an urban traffic planning tool 
incorporating a holistic UTS view that covers all aspects of UTS is required for 
successful design planning and management. 

However, required models are usually large and complex since they implement a 
global description of UTS. They must take into account several types of flows 
interacting within very different time scales. In order to increase the level of success 
of UTS modeling studies, we propose an object-oriented modeling methodology, 
which is based on a global and structured UTS modeling approach, using UML. This 
methodology exploits an original UTS systemic view and relies on a modeling 
process which promotes the development of a global communicative model of an 
UTS creating a descriptive model (estimation of the current state of a UTS using 
historical information) and/or a prescriptive one (generation of prediction-based 
information for a given time horizon). The communicative model comprises a 
structural model and a functional model built with urban planning experts thanks to an 
object-oriented modeling methodology. In order to fully support the analysis of UTS 
performance from several perspectives and objectives, and for each level of decision 
(strategic, tactical and operational), the proposed methodology which will be 
implemented in a software environment, is based on an UTS generic object-oriented 
conceptual model. This model provides a set of UTS concepts and views in order to 
easily build macroscopic, mesoscopic and microscopic models. We propose to use 
UML models and diagrams, and we show how they can be used in our methodology. 
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This paper describes the elaboration of this UTS generic object-oriented conceptual 
model as well as the application of the methodology for the modeling of a case study 
including roundabouts, traffic lights and road-train junctions. 



1.1 UTS Definition 

An UTS is built to ensure the travel from origin to destination of every traveler, this 
according to security and time criteria. These systems furnish only services and not 
goods as industrial manufacturing systems do. Moreover, UTS functioning is human 
related because its state depends on people behavior at a time. UTS managers act on 
the strategic level by applying long term decisions (such as political ones), on a 
tactical level for middle term decisions (such as infrastructure changing) and on an 
operational level (by changing phasing plan). Due to traffic increase, UTS are more 
complex and sophisticated because of the management systems used. The use of real 
time systems is now very common but the knowledge of UTS functioning is 
sometimes not sharp enough. In fact, only a few global management systems are 
working. The complexity of an urban management system is related to the dynamic 
behavior of the entities moving through the UTS. 

In an UTS, there exist three types of flows : vehicle flow, information flow and 
decision flow. 

A vehicle flow exists because vehicles need to go from an origin to a destination 
(OD pairs), using a deterministic routing or not. Also, a trip is a set of OD pairs 
describing the trip along the network. 

An information flow is related to data exchange in a UTS. Information can be 
data on system state or decision. Information can be an top-down one (following a 
hierarchical process) or can be an exchange between entities (for local management 
system). 

A decision flow is used to manage and control the system in order to achieve 
objectives. Decisions are of strategic, tactical or operational level. 

UTS designers require a methodology during analysis and specification phases in 
which communication problems between urban experts are to be solved. This 
methodology must also propose a general framework to get and use system 
knowledge for management aims. In order to model UTS and solve former problems, 
we propose a modeling and simulation methodology, using UML as a modeling 
language all along the process. 



2 Object Oriented Methodology 

Our modeling methodology is based on a modeling process which separates the 
specification phase of a model from its exploitation [8]. This approach proposes the 
building of two models called respectively knowledge model and action model. 

The knowledge model describes the structure and the working of the system in a 
natural or in a graphic language. If the system exists, the knowledge model comprises 
knowledge from observations of the system. If the system is to be built, the 
knowledge model contains the specifications of the future system. The action model is 
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a translation of the knowledge model into a mathematical formalism or a 
programming language (for example a simulation language) and gives the 
performance criteria of the system. The consecutive exploitation of these two models 
is called modeling process. It is usually an iterative process. 

The knowledge model building should be made in collaboration with the UTS 
experts. It should stay coherent throughout time, whatever the detail level. Once a 
knowledge model has been developed, the next task consists in deducing the action 
model. We advocate in favor of the development of a global knowledge model of a 
UTS prior to creating any action model. The knowledge model comprises, on the one 
hand, a structural model, built using a hierarchical decomposition through an top- 
down model definition, and, on the other hand, a decision model, built using a 
structured decision specification method and a flow model using a traffic flow 
specification method. The UTS object-oriented modeling methodology proposed in 
this paper should make it possible to reach the following goals: 

• building a global generic object-oriented model of an UTS, this model being 
composed of a structural model, a decision model and a traffic flow model, 

• improving the control over a modeling study and increasing its level of success by 
persuading urban planning experts to fully cooperate and to be responsible for the 
adequacy and quality of the information they provide with regard to their 
objectives, 

• ensuring the reusability and adaptability of the generic kn owledge model, 

• systematically deriving simulation models from this knowledge model, that is 
quasi-automatically generating simulation codes, 

• facilitating the definition of interfaces for accessing other decision aid techniques 
(such as Operation Research [10][13 ] or Artificial Intelligence). 

Building a generic knowledge model for the studied domain is done identifying 
similarities and differences between systems belonging to the domain. Generic model 
enhancement could be necessary when new functionalities or new entities have to be 
taken into account for an existing system or not. In the proposed methodology, 
specification and design steps follow the domain analysis. Design and implementation 
steps concern the action model (see fig.l). The development of the models mentioned 
above is carried out using the ASDI process which integrates the following stages: 
Analysis and Specification and Design and Implementation. 

In order to better control the complexity of traffic systems, we propose a 
systematic decomposition of any UTS into three subsystems that are complementary, 
communicating and mutually disconnected. These three subsystems are the logical 
subsystem (LSS), the physical subsystem(PSS) and the decision subsystem (DSS). 

Such a decomposition had been successfully used for the manufacturing system 
class [4] [7] and has led to the building of modeling and simulation software 
environment. Let us now detail this decomposition for UTS. 

The logical subsystem contains the moving entities of the system that are 
generating the flow : vehicles (with various possible kinds) and pedestrians. A vehicle 
has its own behavior which include reactions versus current system state (information 
exchange with the decision subsystem). 
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The physical subsystem gathers the entities that are building the physical structure. 
For example, the set of road structures are present. Geometric characteristics and 
working rules (such as priority) to be used will be described here. 

The decision subsystem contains functioning rules (for example, the highway 
code). Speed management, road blocking, routing algorithms (static or dynamic) of 
vehicles and control algorithms (traffic light phases. Variable Message Sign) are also 
present. Any information related to the system functioning (message type, entry 
variables,...) must be declared here. 




Fig. 1. Modeling methodology process 



These three subsystems are communicating (see fig. 2). Using a system domain 
analysis instead of a system analysis, the decomposition must be done as precisely as 
possible in order to describe and analyze any UTS. The same knowledge can be used 
for studies with different levels of details . 

Such a framework is then interesting from the tactical, operational, planning point 
of view. 




Fig. 2. Subsystems communication 
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3 Using UML 



3.1 Introduction 

In order to fully support the analysis of UTS performance from several perspectives 
and objectives the proposed methodology is based on an UTS generic object-oriented 
conceptual model which provides a set of UTS concepts and views to easily build 
macroscopic, mesoscopic and microscopic models. The most important step in our 
modeling methodology is the knowledge model building. UML diagrams capture 
various aspects of the system [2]. So they can be used, following the three subsystems 
decomposition we propose, to model each subsystem and communications between 
them. UML diagrams enable this by capturing static and dynamic aspects, timing 
aspects and parallel treatments. Some work has been done for public transport 
[16,16,6] and in object oriented software for UTS simulation [11]. However no 
generic model exists to model and simulate UTS. 



3.2 UMLandASDI 

We use UML in our methodology (see fig. 3): in the domain part and in the system 
related part. The first paragraph deals with the generic part. 




A generic knowledge model of each subsystem can be built using UML diagrams 
and we show how useful some diagrams are for UTS modeling and specification. 
Representing and structuring data about each subsystem is possible using class 
diagrams (as we do using E-R model [3]). 

The decision subsystem is the most complex of all. Because of its dynamic nature, 
it needs more diagrams for its generic modeling. In addition to class diagrams, the 
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use-case diagrams provide a functional view of this subsystem (describing decision 
processes), sequence and activity diagrams explain hierarchical decision process. To 
formalize the various states in which the decision subsystem can be, state chart 
diagrams are used. A collaboration or a sequence diagram explains data exchanges 
between subsystems. 

Now, if we consider the dedicated system part of ASDI, additional diagrams are 
needed. In particular, generic class diagrams must be filtered to obtain the studied 
system class model. Because each case study is specific, object attributes must be 
filled and abstract methods must be written. 

The entities of the logical subsystem have a behavior. Thus an activity diagram is 
necessary to precise it. We explain with this the dynamic part of flow entities (such as 
vehicle), and we explain how they react to local situations. 

The physical parts of logical and decision entities need to be placed and inter- 
related. A deployment diagram is well suited to represent this. 

For instance, the decision subsystem has been modeled in a generic way. As we 
now talk about a system, its functioning can be specified. A deployment diagram 
shows where and how the decision centers are placed. The management process of 
this system is specified by sequence, collaboration and activity diagrams: the global 
process has been described later on, we now describe a particular case. 

Table 1 summarizes which diagrams are used to model each subsystem. 



LSS 


PSS 


DSS 


Class 


G/A 


G/A 


G/A 


Use Case 






G-D / A-S 


Object 


D/A 


D/S 


D/S 


Collaboration 






G-D/S 


Sequence 






G-D/S 


State chart 






G-D/S 


Activity 


D/S 




G-D/S 


Deployment 




G-D / A-S 


G-D /A-S 



Table 1. UML diagrams (G-D : Generic-Dedicated / A-S : Analysis-Specification) 
We now present UTS generic models according to our methodology. 



4 Generic Models: The Three Subsystems 

According to the modeling process (see fig. 1) and Table 1, we have built generic 
models. They have been realized and validated during different studies on various 
UTS [12,5]. Problems associated to UTS are generally network related problems. 
Urban engineers are facing vehicle flows going through the system according to 
various criteria (travel time, departure time ...). A continuous approach is somewhat 
natural. However, a discrete approach, based on entity, enables us to use any kind of 
representation of the system (going from a discrete one to a continuous one and vice 
versa is possible). 
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4.1 The Logical Subsystem 

The logical subsystem (see fig.4) is composed of flow entities and trips. A flow entity 
can be a vehicle flow, an information flow or a decision flow. A trip is composed of 
an origin, a destination and checkpoints. To each vehicle flow is assigned a trip (OD 
pair), but several routings are possible. The logical subsystem communicates with the 
other two, supplying them data on the current system state. 

According to our current preoccupations [1], a knowledge model must support the 
building of any kind of action model (which corresponds to the study aims: tactical, 
strategic or operational). This has a great importance considering the fact that any 
action model as well as any level of details (microscopic, macroscopic or mesoscopic) 
should stay coherent with the knowledge model. In order to be consistent with this 
and with the reality, our generic model is a discrete one: it is based on the flow entity. 
Thus, any kind of action model can be derived or translated from the generic 
knowledge model. A flow entity has attributes (such as direction, trip) and methods. 




Fig. 4. Logical Subsystem Class diagram 



4.2 The Physical Subsystem 

The physical subsystem is quite complex in UTS. A hierarchical decomposition is 
necessary to obtain a sufficient level of details (see fig. 5). The physical subsystem of 
an UTS is composed of a networks set which will support flows. A network contains 
roads and highways (to keep interactions between urban and downtown areas). Here, 
we only give details for the urban part of it, but at this level in the modeling process 
we have decided that it was important to keep highway entities for intra and extra 
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urban studies. Roads are connected by junctions. An urban network is then composed 
of a roadway and junctions. Various kinds of junctions are represented (roundabouts, 
cross junctions...). They can be described using lane decomposition. A junction is a 
set of lanes, that are grouped, managed, organized in a logical and repetitive manner. 

Management policies are the more stable part in junctions. It is for reuse 
convenience that junctions are present in the knowledge model as particular entities. 
A junction can he considered as a subsystem having the same characteristics of a 
global system. Some tools [9] are dedicated to junction studies and analysis. 

There are four types of lanes, namely storage lane, normal lane, exit lane and entry 
lane and can be dedicated to one particular vehicle type. Lanes are connected by 
simple and multiple forks (see fig. 6 and fig 7) in order to ease model various 
situations. Dynamic and static signals can be placed all along lanes and parking areas 
are also connected to lanes. To establish and to allow the management and the control 
of network and traffic, the physical part of management system and unit traffic 
control (UTC) is present in the physical subsystem. They will be able to control, 
manage and optimize the flow of vehicles having interaction with the network. This 
will be done using various traffic signals (traffic lights. Variable Message Signs). 
They can be controlled by dynamic or static policies. A partial view of the physical 
subsystem is given. 



Cross 

Junction 


•• 




Railway 

crossing 




Bus Stop 


Tramway 




Stop 



Fig. 5. Physical Subsystem Class diagram 



To simplify the reading and understanding of network components connections, we 
have built a deployment diagram (see fig. 8) that shows spatial connectivity (note that 
a graph notation is also very explicit). 
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Fig. 6. Simple fork usage 




Fig. 7. Multiple fork usage Fig.8. Physical Subsystem 

Deployment Diagram 



Detectors and signals are associated to lanes and then to roads. Lanes can be 
connected even if they do not belong to the same street-way-junction, because 
junctions are a set of lanes with internal and external connectivity matrix. 

4.3 The Decision Subsystem 

The decision subsystem is composed of decision centers (see fig. 9). A decision center 
is local, global or is composed of a set of decision centers working together. This 
view permits the modeling of a cooperative or a hierarchical decision process. A 
decision center manages traffic lights groups (where each traffic light has the same 
color at the same time). The decision subsystem communicates with the two other 
subsystems. 
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Fig. 9. Decision Subsystem Class diagram 



The decision center is in charge of several decisions and management functions 
(see fig. 10). Such decisions are to apply phasing and traffic plans, to change the 
phasing plan and to supervise the whole network. 




Fig. 10. Decision Subsystem Use Case diagram 

The decision center manages the phasing plan on the roads and junctions it 
controls. A phasing plan is modified when the density becomes too high or when a 
time event happens (a new period of the day) (see fig. 11). For example, the lights 
phases can be computed having new information concerning the system state. This 
new sequence will be sent to the traffic light or to the corresponding unit traffic 
controller. 

The structuring of this subsystem can be done using several methods. This can be 
done using a multi-agent approach [13,14]. 
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Fig. 11. Decision subsystem Sequence Diagram 



In a generic way, two states are possible for a decision center : it is working 
correctly or not (see fig. 12). The functioning of a traffic light is described in a 
generic way, demonstrating two states (proper working and breakdown). 



MI IIIQB CPftn STATt 




Fig. 12. Decision subsystem state-chart Diagrams 



When a decision center is working correctly, it either applies the current plan or it 
searches for a new one, while it supervises the network. 



4.4 Subsystems Communication 

The three subsystems are communicating. In order to represent this, data exchange 
between them is explained in a collaboration or a sequence diagram at the subsystem 
level (see fig. 13). 
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Fig. 13. Subsystem Communication 



After having presented the whole set of models for our methodology, we deal with 
a case study. 



5 A Case Study 



We now present the system analysis for the Brighton case study. This system (see fig. 
14) is composed of three main problems : a roundabout, a railway crossing, merging 
and splitting lanes, and a simple traffic light system. 



Br-n ghton 




Eastbour'ne 



In the direction of toward Brighton, there are merging-splitting lanes : the road goes 
from four to three and then two lanes within a few hundred meters. We then find a 
railway crossing (with lights). Coming from Eastbourne, there is a roundabout to go 
to Brighton (railway crossing) and to Newhaven (traffic lights). The main point of 
study is the ferry harbor located in Newhaven. Thus, when a ferry comes, a large 
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number of vehicles want to come out and to get in to Newhaven. At that moment, the 
system is jammed. The study objectives are to evaluate jams and to propose solutions 
in order to decrease traffic density between arrivals. We detail now the knowledge 
model for this system according to Table 1. 



5.1 The Knowledge Model 

The logical subsystem : As shown on the class diagram shows (see fig. 15), this UTS 
contains only cars (and trains), two types of phasing plans (with and without amber) 
and no global traffic management system. There are three origin and destination 
points (exit-entry points for the network). No routing information is given to users (by 
variable message sign or in-car system). 




Fig. 15. Brighton Logical Subsystem Class Diagram 



No activity diagram is necessary at this moment. The only one of interest would be 
the one related to drivers (and then to vehicle behavior). 

The physical subsystem : There is a roundabout, a railway to crossing and merging 
lanes (see fig. 16). Layout can be shown using a deployment diagram, providing 
information about flows existing in the system. 
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Fig. 16. Physical subsystem class diagram for Brighton 



The decision subsystem : The system contains two different traffic light controllers 
(see fig. 17): one associated to the railway crossing, the other related to the ferry. 
There is no communication between them, and there is no global decision center (it is 
a decentralized system). 
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Fig. 17. Sequence Diagram for railway crossing and for ferry traffic lights 

When a train arrives, traffic lights are set to red and are switched off when the train 
has left. When a ferry arrives, the traffic light controlling the roundabout direction is 
set to green while the other is set to red. When all cars have left the ferry, this traffic 
light is set to green, and the other to red. These two light plans are fixed. 

Simulation models for this case study, discrete time and microscopic ones, have 
been built using these knowledge models. The simulation language used was 
GPSS/H. Various topologies like having two lanes everywhere even in the 
roundabout have been tested. According to simulation results, modifications on the 
real system have been decided. 
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6 Conclusion 

When various solutions are tested, they are using a major part of the former code. 
Thus, the development time is shorter, and the models need less validation because 
they use validated parts. 

This paper has described how object-oriented modeling can provide a new way of 
thinking about UTS. The advantages of this approach are: (1) the object is the single 
unifying concept in the developing models process of UTS at both operational and 
strategic level; (2) interdependency problems are less likely when small changes in a 
model occur and (3) because more attention is focused on the structure of the real 
world objects, a more stable base for developing computer simulation models of UTS 
is achieved. 

Software parts related are written and then can be reused by developing class 
libraries. It is possible to build any kind of simulation model whatever its detail level 
and its type. The modeling and simulation process we propose has been used for the 
designing of several simulation models. The design of a software environment for 
urban traffic simulation and the use of a multi-agent approach for the decision 
subsystem structuring are scheduled. 
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Abstract. The UML’s Object Constraint Language provides the modeller 
of object-oriented systems with ways to express the semantics of a model in 
a precise and declarative manner. The constraints which can be expressed in 
this language, all state requirements on the static aspects of the system. The 
Object Constraint Language currently lacks a way to express that events have 
happened or will happen, that signals are or will be send, or that operations 
are or will be called. 

This paper introduces an extension to OCL to solve the above problem: the so-called 
action clause. We describe how this extension is integrated with the UML semantics to 
avoid semantics overlap. It also shows that a modeler can use it to specify dynamic re- 
quirements declaratively on an abstract level, without the need to use full operational 
dynamic diagrams. 

Keywords. UML, OCL, constraints, pre- and postconditions, invariants, actions, op- 
erations, dynamic semantics. 

1 Introduction 

The Unified Modeling Language [1], the standard set by the Object Management Group 
for object-oriented modeling and design, has rapidly gained acceptance amongst system 
analysts and designers. The Object Constraint Language is a language that has been de- 
fined as part of the UML. It provides the modeller of object-oriented systems with ways 
to express the semantics of an object-oriented model in a very precise manner. These 
semantics can be expressed in invariants, and pre- and post-conditions, which are all 
forms of constraints. 

However, the constraints which can be expressed in the OCL, all state requirements on 
the static aspects of the system. Even pre- and postconditions that express the semantics 
of a dynamic operation, do so by comparing the system state before and after the exe- 
cution. The Object Constraint Language currently lacks ways to express that events 
have happened or will happen, that signals are or will be send, or that operations are or 
will be called. 

When doing business modeling, as in Eriksson and Penker [2], business rules can be 
written using OCL, but stimulus/response rules can not be expressed. This is certainly 
a shortcoming of the language that needs to be overcome. Another need for expanding 
the OCL to include more dynamics, is that when building components, the specification 
of outgoing events is very important. The expectation is that the OCL will be much used 
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for specifying components, therefore the language needs some manner of expressing 
these outgoing events. 

This paper introduces a new type of constraint to the OCL, the action clause, which 
gives semantics to a model by stating dynamic requirements. The proposed action 
clause is meant to be of use for modellers that use the realtime interpretation of UML, 
as well as modellers that use the sequential programming interpretation. The rest of this 
paper is organised as follows. Section 2 explains the difficulties of integrating different 
views on dynamic semantics. Sections 3 and 4 introduce the action clause, its concrete 
and abstract syntax, and its semantics. It shows the use in the context of an operation, a 
classifier or a component. The next two sections (5 and 6) show how the action clause 
in the OCL can be used to model business rules and to specify the behavior of compo- 
nents. Finally, section 7 summarises this paper and draws some conclusions. 

2 Issues Concerning the Dynamic Semantics of UML 

Extending OCL with a construct that specifies which actions have been performed is far 
from straightforward. Actions are defined in the UML 1.3 meta-model and any defini- 
tion in OCL needs to be properly integrated with this definition. 

One of the problems we encountered is that the dynamic concepts in the UML do not 
have one well-defined semantics yet. (Currently, there is an effort undertaken within the 
OMG to set a standard for the dynamic semantics of the UML, called the action seman- 
tics.) The largest problem is that there seems to be a breach of understanding between 
people that interpret all dynamic information in a UML model in a realtime fashion, and 
people that interpret the dynamics in a more direct, sequential programming style. This 
breach is clearly visible in the interpretation of the event concept, defined in the UML 
as “a specification of a type of observable occurrence”. Events can be viewed either as 
synchronous operation calls, or as asynchronous realtime events. The UML definition 
itself [1] is written towards the realtime interpretation, and makes a sequential interpre- 
tation of statecharts difficult. 

In a sequential interpretation of statecharts, an event on a transition is mapped onto an 
operation of the class for which the statechart has been defined. The condition, if 
present, will be mapped onto an if-statement, or a precondition. Any actions coupled to 
the transition are translated to a skeleton of the method of the operation. This interpre- 
tation of statechart is also called ‘protocol statecharts’ in the UML. The meaning of the 
statechart in Figure 1 would be translated into the following piece of Java code. 

void use ( ) { 

if ( instate (stored) ) { 

if ( condition == good ) { 

peel 0 ; pan.openO; setState (cooking) ; 

} 

if ( condition == bad ) { 

dustbin. open ( ) ; setState (thrown-out) ; 

} 

} 

} 
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In a realtime interpretation of statecharts, an event is the reception of a signal. The sig- 
nal is, either virtually, or in reality, put on an input queue when it is received by the in- 
stance modelled by the statechart; the event occurs when the signal is taken out of the 
input queue and processed. The meaning of the statechart in Figure 1 would then be 
translated to roughly the following piece of Java code. 

void eternalLoop ( ) { 
while ( true ) do { 

Event e = takeEventFromQueue ( ) ; 

if ( e == use and instate (stored) ) { 

if ( condition == good ) { 

peelO; pan.openO; setState (cooking) ; 

} 

if ( condition == bad ) { 

dustbin. open ( ) ; setState (thrown-out) ; 

} 

} 

} 

} 



Statechart for class Potato 




Figure 1 Example statechart 

Catalysis [3] is a UML based system development method that uses constraints exten- 
sively. The Catalysis creators have clearly realized the need for specifying dynamic se- 
mantics. In Catalysis one can specify that actions have taken place as a side-effect of 
other actions. A Catalysis postcondition of an action specification may include a 
“quote” of another action specification, as in 

action Scheduler :: cancel_session ( s: Session) 
post: s. confirmed ==> [[ unassign_instructor ( s ) ]] 

The included action is shown between the double square brackets ([[]]). The inclusion 
means that all postconditions of the included action (in the example: 
unassign_instructor) are true at the time the postcondition for the current action (in the 
example: cancel_session) is evaluated. Another option that can be expressed is the ac- 
tual sending of an operation call in a synchronous manner. In that case the postcondition 
of the called action must still be true at the time the postcondition for the current action 
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is evaluated. Note that the term ‘action’ in Catalysis is not identical to ‘action’ in UML. 
For our purposes we can view a Catalysis ‘action’ as a UML ‘operation’. 

The Catalysis use of quoted actions implies a sequential interpretation. Because the 
quoted actions postcondition is true, the implication is that the quoted action must he 
finished before the current action may finish. Otherwise the postcondition of the quoted 
action will not be true at the end of the current action. 

This sequential programming view on system dynamics, can not simply be used to ex- 
press dynamic semantics in the OCL. The realtime interpretation needs to be supported 
as well. What’s more, there are some hidden assumptions in the Catalysis approach. 
Even if a quoted action is called and finished, its postcondition will not neccesarily still 
be true at the time the postcondition for the current action is evaluated. This is clearly 
shown in the next example. The actions addAndDoSomething( ) and addHundredTo( ) 
are specified as follows: 

action SomeClass : : addAndDoSomething ( int a) 
post: [[ addHundredTo ( a ) ]] 

action SomeClass :: addHundredTo ( int a) 
post: a = aOpre + 100 

And the operation addAndDoSomethingO is implemented as follows: 
int addAndDoSomething ( int a ) { 

a:= addHundredTo (a) ; // post holds: a = a@pre + 100 
a:= 10; 

return a; // postcondition now is: a = 10 

} 

Although the postcondition of addHundredTo( ) has been true at some time during the 
execution of addAndDoSomethingO, it is not true any more at postcondition time. 
Therefore the semantics of the Catalysis quoted action has the hidden assumption that 
the postcondition of the quoted action will not be invalidated after the quoted action has 
finished. 

Catalysis defines a variant of the quoted action to specify that anothed action has been 
invoked asynchroneously. For this the keyword sent is used. The semantics states that 
the sent action is scheduled for execution at a later time. This definition needs to be 
weakened to apply to the most generic case. The scheduled action could potentially al- 
ready be finished before the current action finishes. 

The Syntropy [4] method includes the notion of generated events to specify that events 
are sent from an object. Syntropy shows generated events in state diagrams. The need 
to use state diagrams for this purpose only might lead to overspecification. 

The examples above clearly show the requirements on the new type of constraint we 
want to define. In the OCL we need a mechanism for specifying outgoing messages that 
takes into account the various interpretations of system dynamics, and a notion of time. 
But if the semantics of the UML are to be strictly followed there should be no specific 
hidden assumptions. 
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3 The Action Clause 

3.1 Abstract Syntax and Semantics 

We propose to introduce in the OCL the concept ‘action clause’. An action clause con- 
tains three parts: 

1 . the set of target instances to which the event (or events) is send, called targetSet, 

2. the set of events that has been send to this targetSet, called eventSet, 

3. a condition, which is optional. 

In order to explain the semantics of our extension we need to introduce two virtual event 
queues for each instance (either object, or component instance). One is an input queue, 
one is an output queue. Naturally in object oriented systems, an operation is always ex- 
ecuted by an instance. Operations are never stand-alone. This assumption is vital to our 
semantics. Whenever an operation sends an event, for every target in the targetset, a 
<target, event> pair is put in the virtual outputqueue of its instance (where target is the 
instance to which the event is send). An underlying transport mechanism will transport 
each event in the virtual output queue to the specified target. The notion of a transport 
mechanism is taken from the UML, section 2.12.4 and not further specified here. 

This notion of virtual in- and outputqueues can be used in both interpretations of dy- 
namic semantics. In the case of a synchronous operation call the transport will take no 
time. In the realtime interpretation the virtual inputqueue will be real, and the transport 
mechanism can be defined having the preferred semantics. Note that the notion of a vir- 
tual input-queue is already described in the state machine section of the UML seman- 
tics. 

There is a need to be specific on the topic of time, because there are a number of issues 
in defining the action clause concerned with timing. For the purpose of specifying soft- 
ware systems, time can be viewed as a sequence of points in time, which in the remain- 
der of this paper will be called time-points. A time-point is a moment in time that has 
no duration.Time-points have a monotonous ordering. If a time-point T1 is not before 
a time-point T2, and not after T2, then it is equal to T2. The fundamental timing issues 
are the following. (As a shorthand for “the time-point at which the postcondition is eval- 
uated”, we use the notation “@post”.) Assume we have an action, where we want to 
specify that, as a result of the action, some events has been sent. 

• We can not guarantee that an event that was send by the action to a certain target, 
was received by that target ©post (asynchronous messages). The transport mech- 
anism might take a long time. 

• We can not guarantee that an event that was send by the action to a certain target, 
and was received by that target, is still in the inputqueue of that target at ac- 
tion@post. It may be dispatched or removed in some other way (a pure realtime 
view on dynamic semantics). 

• We can not guarantee that the postcondition of an operation called (taking the op- 
eration call view on dynamic semantics) by the action is still true at action ©post. 
Attribute and other values could have been changed in a number of ways after the 
called operation, as is shown in the example in section 2. 

• We can not guarantee that an event that was send by the action is still in the out- 
putqueue of the action ©post. 
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Concluding, we may say that the only thing that can reasonably be guaranteed ©post, 
is that an outgoing event has been in the virtual outputqueue during the execution of the 
operation.Therefore our definition of an action clause is: 

An action clause evaluates to true if, and only if, whenever the condi- 
tion holds, the virtual outputqueue of the instance that executes the 
operation has contained at some point in time during execution of the 
operation, all <target, event> pairs that are specified by the combi- 
nation (Carthesian product) of the targetSet and the eventSet. 

This definition fits remarkably well in an object oriented view. An object can only guar- 
antee its own behavior, but cannot guarantee the behavior of other objects. 



3.2 Concrete Syntax 

As concrete syntax for an action clause we propose the following (there are several oth- 
er concrete syntaxes possible, we are open for discussion on this point): 

action: if <condition> to <targetSet> send <eventSet> 



The targetSet is a list of objects reachable from the executing object (pathName in the 
grammar in Warmer and Kleppe [5]), separated by comma’s. The eventSet is a list of 
names with parameters between brackets (featureCall in the grammar), also separated 
by comma’s. The condition can be any OCL expression of Boolean type. An example 
of the usage of an action clause with an operation is: 



context 
pre : 
post : 
action: 

action: 



CustomerCard : : invalidate ( ) 
none 

valid = false 

if customer . special to customer 

send politeInvalidLetter ( ) 
if not customer . special to customer 

send invalidLetter ( ) 




Figure 2 example class diagram 
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An action clause for a classifier will look similar: 

context CustomerCard 

inv : validFrom . isBef ore (goodThru) 

action: if goodThru . isAf ter (Date . now) to self 

send invalidate!) 

Section 4 will explain in more detail the use of the action clause in both circumstances. 

4 Use of the Action Clause 

4.1 Action Clause in an Operation Specification 

Action clauses can be used to specify an operation, as shown in the example in section 
3 There remains one question to be answered: when should the condition be evaluated, 
at precondition time or at postcondition time, or at some time-point in between? The op- 
tion of some time-point in between is too vague to be a real option. The argument for 
evaluation at precondition time is that a client of this operation has a complete specifi- 
cation of the operation and can at forehand determine whether or not the events will be 
send. But preconditions are always conditions on the use of the operation, they state the 
responsibilities of the caller instance, not of the instance that executes the operation. 
The action clause does not state a responsibility of the caller, neither does it restrict the 
use of the operation. Therefore the condition will be evaluated at postcondition time. 
Postconditions define what has been achieved by the operation, and so does the action 
clause. To be able to reference values as they were at precondition time, the @pre-con- 
struct that can be used in postconditions, can be used in the condition of the action 
clause too, as in the following example. 

context BathRoom: :uses (g : Guest) 

pre : if room- >isEmpty then g.room = self. room 

else g . room . f loorNumber = self . f loorNumber 
post : usage = usageOpre + 1 
action: if usage > 10 to self send clean () 

The meaning of the action clause is that the event clean will be send to the bathroom 
object itself, whenever the attribute usage is greater than ten at postcondition time. 
Although we intend not to prescribe how to use the OCL, some notes on the pragmatics 
of the action clause are needed. In our opinion only events generated by the current op- 
eration should be specified in an action clause of an operation specification. Events send 
by operations called by the current one should not be included. They will be defined in 
the called operations. Tools can try to deduce the complete set of all events generated 
by the operation, by combining the action clauses. 

4.2 Action Clause with a Classifier 

Another part of a system specification where the action clause is useful, is the invariant 
of a classifier (e.g. a class, interface, or component). Currently, an invariant states what 
should be true “at all times” for an instance of that classifier. In practice, violation of 
invariants will happen. Some of these violations could be fatal, that is, the system can 
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not function correctly if the invariant does not hold. Other violations may be acceptable 
and only need some “mending” of the instance for the system to function properly 
again. There is a need to specify what should happen when such an invariant fails. The 
current invariants can still be used to specify the fatal invariants, the action clause can 
be used to specify the less fatal invariants. We call this type of invariant action-invari- 
ant. The meaning of the action-invariant is that at the moment the condition becomes 
true, the event (or eventSet) is send to the target (or targetSet). Example: 
context Room 

inv : numberOfBeds >= 1 

action: if guests- >isEmpty to hotel send roomFree ( self ) 

Another reason to use action clauses on classifiers, is to simply specify outgoing events. 
For instance, when an object should notify others in certain conditions, as in the Ob- 
server pattern. Up to now all descriptions of external behavior were inevitably using no- 
tations like sequence diagrams, as in Gamma et al. [6]. Using the action clause of OCL 
we can write: 

context Subject 

action: if changed to self . observers send notify () 

This means that as soon as the changed attribute becomes true, notify( ) will be send to 
all observers. This is a much more abstract specification of the behavior of the Subject. 
And what’s more, the above specification is correct, both for synchronous/sequential 
interpretation, and for the realtime interpretation of notify ( ). When we use an interaction 
diagram to specify this, we are forced to make the choice between both interpretations. 
Of course the Observer pattern can also be described using an operation changed{) with 
an action clause, instead of an attribute. It will then look like: 

context Sub j ect : : changed ( ) 

post: to self . observers send notify () 

As with other invariants it is up to the implementor to decide when and how to check 
this action-invariant. It could be checked as part of every pre- or/and postcondition, or 
on a regular basis, or whenever attribute values change, or as a database trigger, etc. 

5 Business Rules 

One place were the OCL has apparent use is in business modeling. When using UML 
for business modeling, as done by Eriksson and Penker in [2], constraints are used to 
capture business rules. Eriksson uses the categorisation of business rules as defined by 
Martin and Odell [7]. They distinguish five main categories: 

An inference rule specifies a conclusion which can be made when certain conditions are 
true. In OCL this can be specified using an invariant with the implies construct: 

context Room 

inv: self . bathRoom- >notEmpty implies rent > 200 

A computational rule calculates its result through some algorithm. In OCL these rules 
can be specified as an invariant of the form of an equation: “attribute = <expression>” 
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context Hotel 

inv: numberOf Rooms = rooms- >size 

A structural rule specifies conditions on classifiers and their associations, which should 
not be violated. These rules are specified in OCL through invariants on attributes and 
associations. 

context Hotel 

inv: rooms ->includesAll (guests . room) 
inv: minFloor <= maxFloor 

An operational/behavioral rule defines conditions that must hold before and after an 
operation is performed. In OCL these are specified using preconditions and postcondi- 
tions. 

context BathRoom: :uses (g : Guest) 

pre : if room- >isEmpty then g.room = room 

else g . room . f loorNumber = self . f loorNumber 
post: usage = usageOpre + 1 

A stimulus response rule specifies that certain actions should be performed when cer- 
tain conditions are or become true. As mentioned by Eriksson, it is not possible to spec- 
ify stimulus response rules in the current OCL 1.3. Using the action clause, we can 
specify stimulus response rules as follows: 

context BathRoom 

action: if usage > 10 to self send cleanO 

A modeler doing high level business modeling can use the OCL 1 .3 to specify all of the 
required business rules, except for the stimulus response. Eriksson mentions that this is 
not possible in the OCL because of the declarative nature of the OCL. Using the action 
clause, stimulus response rules can readily be specified, while keeping the OCL fully 
declarative. With the action clause extension the OCL is capable of supporting all types 
of business rules. 



6 Component Specification 

Another place were the OCL has apparent use is in component modeling. Components 
can be described by interfaces, that specify all operations for the component. Each op- 
eration can be specified precisely by using pre- and postconditions written in OCL. This 
however, is not enough to grasp the full semantics of a component. One aspect, which 
cannot easily be described in OCL, is the fact that components also have outgoing 
events. The idea of Software-ICs [8] shows components to have inputs and outputs. 
Component models like Java Beans have put this into practice. 

In UML one can describe outgoing events or operation calls using one of the dynamic 
diagrams. In general, interaction diagrams, state diagrams, and activity diagrams can all 
be used to describe outgoing traffic in one or another way. All of these diagrams focus 
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on combinations of events or messages, their relative order, their choice points, etc., and 
thus they describe the behavior by stating how an object works internally. For example, 
when a collaboration is used to describe the behavior of an operation, the exact internal 
order of processing must be specified. The same holds when an activity diagram is used 
for the same purpose. 

UML currently lacks a way to describe outgoing traffic at a higher level by stating what 
should be outgoing. Especially when specifying the external visible behavior of com- 
ponents, there is a strong need to hide the internals, but still one needs to be able to spec- 
ify the outgoing events. The extension to OCL that we define in this paper, allows one 
to do exactly this. This is perfectly in line with the use of OCL for pre- and postcondi- 
tions, where the OCL specification also states what should be true, and not how it should 
be achieved. 

7 Conclusion 

This paper introduces dynamic semantics in the OCL by adding an action clause to the 
language. We consider inclusion of the action clause to be a major step forward in the 
OCL. Lor the proposal in this paper we have looked at various Uml variants that already 
include a similar type of action clause. Each variant takes a specific view and is appli- 
cable in certain circumstances only. Therefore we could not use their semantics directly 
for a generic UML semantics. The extension described in this paper is generic and con- 
forms to the 1.3 version of the UML semantics. The definition of the action clause in 
OCL integrates well with the rest of the UML semantics in several ways: 

• The semantics of the action clauses is very generic. However, it follows the re- 
strictions that can be laid down in a UML profile: 

• if the action clause is used within a ‘sequential modeling’ profile, where all 
actions are call actions, the semantics of the action clause in a postcondition 
guarantees that all actions are operations calls and that all the operations calls 
have finished at postcondition time. 

• if the action clause is used in a real-time profile, its semantics will follow the 
real-time semantics. 

• An action clause with an operation is a restriction on its implementation and 
therefore on it puts restrictions on a dynamic diagram for the operation. Some- 
where in the dynamic diagram, the specified action has to be performed. 

Extending OCL with the action clause is an important change to the OCL and seems a 
logical extension to OCL in the forthcoming version 2.0 of the UML standard. There- 
fore we find it important to discuss this topic in an international forum. This paper is 
one of the ways we use to peform this discussion. 

As far as we are able to check, it conforms to the proposed action semantics too. If the 
latter is not the case, we are in favour of changing our proposal to conform to that se- 
mantics. 
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Abstract. This paper presents a methodology to develop synchroniza- 
tion code based on the global invariant (GI) approach in the context of 
the Unified Process in UML. This approach has the following advantages: 
(1) it is a formal approach that enables formal verihcation of programs 
being developed, (2) the most important activity in the programming 
process lies at a high level; namely, specification of GIs, (3) GIs are plat- 
form independent, and (4) existing GIs may be composed to produce GIs 
for more complex synchronization. We provide a set of useful GIs which 
work as basic patterns. Programmers can compose these GIs to produce 
appropriate GIs for specific applications. 



1 Introduction 

The Unified Process [0 in the Unified Modeling Language (UML) 0 is the de 
facto standard of the object oriented programming development process. Its use- 
case driven approach provides an effective way to develop code that describes a 
sequence of actions on classes and objects. At run-time, this code is executed by 
threads. Even though there have been several proposals J], the current Unified 
Process does not provide a standard methodology to develop synchronization 
among such threads. 

In this paper, we propose a methodology to develop synchronization code 
in the context of the Unified ProcessQ We consider the development process in 
the framework of aspect oriented programming [Q. In this framework, properties 
that must be implemented are classified into the following two types: 

— a component which can be clearly encapsulated in a generalized procedure 
{i.e., object, method, procedure, etc.), and 

— an aspect which cannot be clearly encapsulated in a generalized procedure; 
this type includes memory access patterns and synchronization of concurrent 
objects. 

* This research was supported in part by the DARPA PGES Project and NSF GRGD 
Grant Number 9980321. 

^ Issues related to specific UML notation are not addressed. Rather, the focus is on 
fundamental issues related to the development process. 



A. Evans, S. Kent and B. Selic (Eds.): <CUML))^ 2000, LNCS 1939, pp. 451— 2000. 
(c) Springer- Verlag Berlin Heidelberg 2000 
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In our methodology, the component code is developed by the Unified Process 
and synchronization code is developed as aspect code which is later woven 
into the component code to produce complete object-oriented programs in lan- 
guages and/or platforms based on semaphores, general monitors (such as C-|— I- 
in POSIX pthreads), Java synchronized blocks, and active monitors. The entire 
design process is shown below in Figure 1. 




Fig. 1. Design processes and artifacts. 



Our aspect language is based on Andrews’ global invariant approach P2| 
In this approach, a programmer first specifies a global invariant that implies 
the safety property for a given synchronization specificatioifl. Then, a so-called 
coarse-grained solution is developed from the global invariant. The process of 
developing a coarse grained solution is based on Programming Logic and is 
strictly mechanical. The resulting coarse-grained solution preserves the global 
invariant. Next, the coarse-grained solution is mechanically translated to fine- 
grained synchronization code. Translations exist from coarse-grained solutions 
to fine-grained programs in semaphores, general monitors, active monitors in 
message passing systems^, and JAVA synchronized blocks^. The translations 
preserve the global invariant; therefore, the resulting programs are guaranteed 
to satisfy the safety property of the synchronization specification. 

The global invariant approach has many advantages. 

1. It is a formal approach that enables formal verification of programs being 
developed. 

2. The most important activity in the programming process lies at a high level; 
namely, specification of global invariants. Once appropriate global invariants 
are specified, the translation process to produce final fine-grained programs 
is mechanical; that is, compilers/translators can be easily constructed for 
translation. 

3. Global invariants are platform (synchronization primitive) independent. For 
example, if the platform is switched from a semaphore-based to a monitor- 
based system, we only need to translate the coarse-grained solution to mon- 
itor-based fine-grained synchronization code. 

One possible drawback of the global invariant approach is the difficulty to iden- 
tify appropriate global invariants that correctly and accurately imply the safety 

The safety property asserts that the program never enters a bad state. 
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property of the synchronization specification for the system. To cope with this 
problem, we provide a set of useful global invariants. These invariants work as 
basic patterns and can be composed to produce global invariants for more com- 
plex synchronization. We will demonstrate the effectiveness of invariant compo- 
sition. With this approach, we are able to solve a wide variety of synchronization 
problems found in m- 

Note that global invariants only specify safety properties. Other aspects of 
synchronization, such as priority, scheduling, and real-time constraints, need to 
be specified separately and woven into the synchronization code. We are working 
on defining aspect languages and development processes for these issues. Our 
initial results show that some of these aspects (he., FIFO scheduling and various 
preferences of the readers/ writers problem |P) can be nicely incorporated in 
coarse grained solutions. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2 reviews the Unified 
Process in UML and introduces an example problem which is used throughout 
the paper. Section 3 presents our methodology to develop synchronization code in 
the Unified Process. Section 4 presents some basic global invariants and invariant 
composition techniques. 



2 UML and the Unified Process 

The core of the Unified Process in UML is the use-case driven process. In this 
methodology, the development of a system starts with the identification of actors 
who interact with the system by sending stimuli and receiving responses. Use 
cases are used to specify the way actors interact with the system. 

In the next step, we consider how the use-cases are realized by (1) identifying 
the necessary classes and the relationships between those classes (Class Model) 
and (2) describing use-case realizations which describe the collaborations be- 
tween instances of the classes. Sequence diagrams, collaboration diagrams, and 
scenarios are often used to describe use-case realizations. 

The classes and use-case realizations make up the analysis and design models. 
We start with the analysis model. The analysis model identifies three types of 
classes: boundary, entity, and control classes. Boundary objects interact with ac- 
tors. Entity objects store long-lived or persistent data. Control classes represent 
classes that are not boundary or entity. They handle coordination, sequencing, 
and control of other objects. A control class is often associated with a specific 
use-case; a control object is created when the use case starts and terminates 
when the use case ends. 

The design model refines the analysis model by considering the execution en- 
vironment. In the design model, all (or most of) the necessary classes are iden- 
tified, and the corresponding use-case realizations describe detail interactions 
of instances of such classes; therefore, use-case realizations can be mechanically 
mapped to fine-grained programs. 

To explain our methodology to develop synchronization code in UML in 
Section 3, we consider the following telephone controller system as an example. 
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Example:^ Design a call distributor system which controls M external telephone 
lines and N operator telephones. When an external call arrives, the system con- 
nects the call to a free operator by ringing the operator’s telephone. If all N 
operators are busy, the external call must wait (pending external call). In a sim- 
ilar way, if an operator is free but there is no pending external call, the operator 
must wait. When both the operator and the external call hang up, the commu- 
nication is considered to have completed. When the communication completes, 
the system logs the following information: (1) external telephone arrival time, 
(2) external line id (3) connection time, ()) operator telephone id, (5) external 
call hang up time, (6) operator telephone hang up time, and (7) communication 
completion time. 

The actors of the system are operator telephones and external lines. For each 
actor, the following use-cases may be considered: 

External Line: 

1. Initiate Call: An external call arrives. 

2. Disconnect Call: An external call hangs up. 

Operator: 

1. Become Free: The operator becomes free (the operator just came to work or 
completed the previous communication). 

2. Pick Up Telephone: The operator picks up the telephone. 

3. Hang Up Telephone: The operator hangs up the telephone. 

Note that it is possible to define use-cases differently. For example, it is possible 
to combine 1 and 2 of the “External Line” use-cases and consider it as one long 
use-case. 

Actors and use-cases should describe the complete specification of the sys- 
tem. Therefore, 0 recommends description of each use-case by a state diagram. 
However, since our interest is in the development of synchronization code, we do 
not elaborate complete use-cases. 

We identify the following classes to implement our example system: 

— Boundary (I/O) classes: operator telephone, external line 

— Entity class: log database 

— Control class: “call” object to store information about each connection 

Using the above classes, we describe realizations^. Since our focus is on the syn- 
chronization aspect of the program, we do not describe detailed realizations. The 
following descriptions lie somewhere between use-cases and use-case realizations: 

External Line: 

^ The example is an excerpt and revision of an exercise problem found in The 
exercise focuses on identification of classes and does not cover the synchronization 
aspect, whereas we focus only on synchronization issues of the problem. 

Since an operator (actor) interacts with the system through a boundary class opera- 
tor telephone, terms “operator” and “operator telephone” are used interchangeably. 
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1. Initiate Call: 

(a) It creates a call object and records the external line id and arrival time 
in it, and then waits for a free operator (z.e., operator telephone) to become 
available (Rei)- 

(b) When a free operator telephone is found, it informs the operator tele- 
phone of the call object. 

2. Disconnect Call: 

It logs the external line hang up time in the call object and waits for the 
operator telephone to terminate the call {Re 2 )- 



Operator Telephone: 

1. Become Free: 

(a) It waits for an external call (i?oi)- 

(b) If a pending call exists or an external call arrives, it is informed of the 
call object from the connected external line, records the operator telephone 
id, and rings the bell. 

2. Pick Up Telephone: 

It records the connection time in the call object. 

3. Hang Up Telephone: 

(a) It records the operator hang up time in the call object and then waits 
for the external line to terminate the call {Ro 2 )- 

(b) When the external line terminates the call, it records the communication- 
termination time in the call object, logs the call object, and destroys the call 
object. 

Each use-case realization is translated into a (sequentially executable) program 
which is executed by multiple threads. One way to implement such a system is 
to design each instance of the boundary classes (z.e., M external line objects 
and M operator telephone objects, each controls one external line or one tele- 
phone, respectively) as an active object (which can instantiate a thread) and to 
instantiate one thread for each actor instance of the use-case. For example, when 
an external call arrives at an external line object, the system instantiates a new 
thread. The thread executes the program obtained for the use-case realization 
described in steps 1(a) and 1(b) and terminates. Later, when the call hangs up, 
a new thread is instantiated. The thread executes the code for the realization 
described in step 2 and terminates. Necessary information, such as the call ob- 
ject, can be passed from the former thread to the later thread using instance 
attributes of the external line object. This type of implementation is suitable for 
a system running on event-driven foundation classes, such as MFC and JFC. 

3 Aspect Programming for Synchronization for the 
Unified Process 

The Unified Process provides an effective methodology to capture a sequence of 
activities, which are executed by threads. In a use-case realization, sometimes 
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its behavior depends on the states of other threads. For example, the External 
Line use-case realization waits for a free operator, and the Operator use-case 
realization waits for an external call. The current Unified Process does not have 
a standard methodology to develop code to handle such synchronization. We 
present a methodology to develop aspect code for such synchronization. We have 
adapted and extended the global invariant approach to our aspect language. 
Resulting synchronization code is woven to the component code developed from 
use-case realizations. By nature of synchronization, the aspect program deals 
with collaboration among use-case realizations, whereas the component language 
(use-case realizations) focuses on collaboration among objects and classes. 

The following steps describe the process of developing synchronization code 
and weaving it to the component code. 

[Step 1] Identify synchronization regions: 

The first step in our methodology is to identify synchronization regions in use- 
case realizations. A synchronization region is a segment in a use-case realization 

1. in which a thread waits for some event to occur or some condition to hold 
(such as waiting for another thread to enter a particular segment or waiting 
for the number of threads in a particular segment to reach some bound), and 

2. in which a thread may trigger an event or change a condition for which a 
thread at a synchronization region is waiting. 

We define relation TZ on synchronization regions as follows: Let R\ and R 2 be 
synchronization regions. If a thread at Ri waits for an event or a condition that 
is triggered or changed by a thread executing R 2 , then We consider 

the reflexive transitive closure of TZ, denoted by 7?.+ . Then, equivalence classes 
(partitions) of synchronization regions are formed with respect to TZ~^. These 
equivalence classes are called synchronization clusters or simply clusters. P] has 
developed graphical notation for specifying interactions between two or more 
use case maps. A similar graphical notation can be developed for identifying 
synchronization regions and associating invariants with them. 

Example: In the call distribution system, there are two synchronization regions 
in the External Line use-case realizations {Rei and Re 2 , refer to the realizations 
in Section 2) and two regions in the Operator Telephone use-case realizations 
{Roi and Ro 2 )- As shown in Figure 2, these synchronization regions are divided 
into two clusters, {Rei, Roi) and {Re 2 , Ro 2 )- 

[Step 2] Declare synchronization counters: 

For each synchronization region. Re, we define two counters (called synchro- 
nization counters), an in-counter Iue and an out-counter OutE, which are incre- 
mented when a thread enters and leaves the region, respectively. These counters 
represent the execution history of threads passing the region. They are used to 
trigger other waiting computations and check wait conditions. 

We define the following two types of synchronization: 

1 . anonymous synchronization: If the synchronization is among anonymous 
threads that execute regions in a cluster (i.e., any thread executing can 
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Fig. 2. Use-case realizations. 



synchronize with any other threads in the cluster), one in-counter Iue and 
one out-counter OuIe are defined for each region in the cluster. Any 
thread entering Re increments I he and any thread leaving Re increments 
OuIe- 

2. specific synchronization: If the synchronization is among a set of specific 
threads executing regions in a cluster, one in-counter and one out-counter 
are defined for each thread executing each synchronization region in 
the cluster. The set of specific threads is said to form a group. For exam- 
ple, we can define arrays of counters In£;[l..fV] and OutE[i.-.N] for threads 
TeIi], 1 < * < N that pass through region Re- When thread Te[i] enters 
and leaves i?_E, it increments IriE[i] and OutE[i], respectively. When a new 
group is formed, the synchronization counters of the threads in the group 
need to be initialized to zero. 



Note that in the final program, synchronization counters appear only in the 
aspect programs and do not appear in the component programs. 

Example: In the call distributor system, synchronization in cluster {Rei, Roi) 
is anonymous because any operator can serve for any external call. Therefore, 
four synchronization counters, Iuei, OuIei, Inoi, and Outoi, are defined for 
(Rei,Roi)- 

On the other hand, synchronization in cluster {Re2, R02) is specific because 
only External Line threads and Operator threads that communicate with each 
other must synchronize. Thus, InE2[^--M] and OutE2[^--M] are defined for Re2, 
and /no2[l--N] and Ot6fo2[l-W] are defined for Rq2- The External Line 
thread Te[z] (instantiated by the External Line object) increments InE2[i\ 
and OutE2[i] when it passes Re2- Similarly, the Operator Telephone thread 
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To[j] (instantiated by the Operator Telephone object) increments Ino2[j] 
and Outo2[j] when it passes Rq2- 

[Step 3] Specify global invariants: 

The next step in our methodology is to identify a synchronization specification 
for each cluster and to specify a global invariant that implies a safety property for 
the specification. A global invariant is defined with connectives V, A, and ^ over 
terms involving the synchronization counters associated with the synchronization 
regions in the cluster. 

Since it is often hard to identify an appropriate global invariant for a given 
synchronization specification, we provide a repository of reusable global invari- 
ants that describe common synchronization patterns. Programmers can describe 
a wide variety of synchronization specifications by composing such predefined 
global invariant patterns. This issue is discussed in Section 4. 

Example: Cluster {ReitRoi) forms anonymous “simple barrier” synchroniza- 
tion, in which the thread to enter Rei and the thread to enter Rqi 
meet at their respective synchronization regions and leave together. As dis- 
cussed in Section 4, the global invariant for simple barrier synchronization is 
“OutEi < Inoi A Outoi < IriEi-' 

Note that threads that meet at Rei and i?oi need to exchange their thread 
identifiers for the later synchronization at cluster {Re2, R02) and the call object. 
The global invariant that allows such threads to exchange information is given 
in Section 4. For simplicity in explaining our methodology, we use the simple 
barrier synchronization invariant for cluster {Rei, Roi) in this section. 

Cluster {Re2, R02) also forms “simple barrier” synchronization. However, the 
synchronization is between specific threads. Assume that External Line thread 
Tg;[f] and Operator Telephone thread To[j] communicate with each other. Then, 
the global invariant is “OutE2['i] < Ino2[j] A Outo2[j] < InE2[i]-^' Note that 
when a new group, TE[i] and To[j], is formed in regions Rei and Roi, the 
counters, OutE2[i], Ino2[j], Outo2[j], and InE2[i], must be reset to zero to 
synchronize correctly in cluster {Re2, Ro2)- Thus, in the above global invariant, 
each counter only contains a value of either 0 or 1. 

[Step 4] Develop coarse-grained solutions^ 

For each cluster, we obtain a coarse-grained solution that increments the in and 
out counters defined in the cluster. Let B be a Boolean expression (called a 
guard) and B be a sequence of statements. The following two types of synchro- 
nization constructs are used in a coarse-grained solution [Q: 



1 . 

2 . 



{S)\ This statement specifies atomic execution of S. 

(await B ^ S): This statement specifies that the executing process is de- 
layed until B is true; at which point, S is executed atomically. No interleaving 
occurs between the final evaluation of B and the execution of S. 

The formal semantics is given by the following inference rule 

Await Rule: |p}<iCaft b1^s>{Q} 



® Steps 4 and 5 are described in more detail elsewhere 0. 
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The coarse-grained solution for synchronization region Re is obtained as follows: 
Let GI be the global invariant for the cluster containing Re- Let Sc be an 
assignment statement associated with synchronization counter c for Re (he., c 
is either Iue or OuIe) such that c is referred to in GI. First, Sc is transformed 
into (await B Sc) ■ 

Since triple {G/} (await B Sc){GI} must always hold, B is mechanically 
obtained as the weakest condition that satisfies triple {GI A B{ Sc{GI{ (from 
the Await Rule). If B is true, the statement (5c) is used instead. Note that it 
is not necessary to form a coarse grained solution for synchronization counter c 
that is not referred to in GI. 

Example: For regions Rei and Roi, the following coarse-grained solution is 
obtained: 

— Region Rei- 

{Iuei + +) 

(await OuIei < Inoi OuIei + +) 

— Region Roi- 

{Inoi + +) 

(await Outoi < InEi Outoi + +) 

For regions Re2 and R02, the following coarse-grained solution is obtained 
for each communicating pair of the threads 1 b [ i] and To[j]'. 

- Region Re 2 '- 

{InE2 [*] + +) 

(await OutE2[i] < Ino2[j] OutE2[i] + +) 

- Region Ro 2 - 

{Ino2[j] + +) 

(await Outo2[j] < InE2[i] Outo2[j] + +) 

[Step 5 ] Obtain synchronization code: 

In this step, we translate the coarse-grained solution to fine-grained synchro- 
nization code in a target programming language or platform. Andrews presents 
algorithms to map coarse-grained solutions to programs based on semaphore, 
monitors, and active monitors Q. We have developed an algorithm to obtain 
solutions based on Java synchronized blocks 0. 

For example, the translation to the monitor with the Signal and Continue dis- 
cipline and a broadcast signal statement (signaLall()) is described as follows: 
We define one monitor for each cluster. Each construct (. . .) in the coarse-grained 
solution becomes a separate procedure within the monitor. One condition vari- 
able is declared for each guard B in an await statement in the coarse-grained 



The Signal and Continue discipline means that a signaling thread continues and an 
awoken thread waits Q. 
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solution. Construct (awaitB ^ S) is translated to a procedure with the follow- 
ing body: 

while not B do cs.wait() od; S; 

where cb is a condition variable associated with guard B. Construct (S) is 
translated to a procedure with body S. 

Finally, in each procedure, if execution of any statement may potentially 
change some guard B to true, we add c_b. signal() or c_b. signal^ll() after the 
statement, where Cs is a condition variable associated with guard B. If more than 
one thread may leave the await construct when B becomes true, signal^ll() 
must be issued; otherwise, signal() should be issued. 

A coarse-grained solution for specific synchronization, where synchronization 
counters are indexed by the thread identifier, requires the thread identifiers to 
be passed as parameters. All threads executing the same synchronization region 
wait on the same condition variable. Therefore, signal^ll() must be issued on 
the condition variable to wake up even a single thread. 

Example: The synchronization code for cluster {Rei, Roi) in monitoifl is: 

monitor Rei_oi 
var 

COl, CEl: cond; 

Inoi, Outoi, IriEi, OuIei '■ int = 0; 
procedure IncInOl () 

Inoi + +; CEl.signal(); 
end 

procedure IncOutOl () 

while ^ {Outoi < Iuei) do C01.wait(); od 
Outoi H — h; 

end 

procedure IncInEl () 

luEi + +; C01.signal(); 
end 

procedure IncOutEl () 

while ^ {OutEi < Inoi) do CEl.wait(); od 
Out El H — h; 

end 

end 

The synchronization code for cluster (Re2,Ro2) is: 

monitor Re2_02 
var 

CE2, C02: cond; 

Iue2 ■ int[l..M]; 

Ino2 ■ int[l..A^]; 

procedure IncInE 2 (int Eid, int Oid) 



^ The syntax of the monitor is a slight variation of the one defined in pp. 
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InE 2 [Eid] + +; C02.signal^ll(); 
end 

procedure IncOutE2 (int Eid, int Old) 

while ^{OutE 2 [Eid\ < Ino 2 [Oid\) do CE2.wait(); od 
OutE2\Eid\ H — 

end 

procedure Incln02 (int Eid, int Oid) 

Ino 2 [Oid\ + +; CE2.signal^ll(); 
end 

procedure Inc0ut02 (int Eid, int Oid) 

while ^ {Outo 2 [Oid\ < InE 2 [Eid\) do C02.wait(); od 
Outo2[Oid\ + +; 

end 

end 

Note that the monitor Re 2_02 must provide procedures to clear its counters. 

[Step 6] Weave code: 

The task of the code weaver is to integrate the component code developed from 
the use-case realizations and the synchronization code developed in the above 
steps. This is done by (1) instantiating one monitor object for each monitor and 
(2) adding a call to the associated monitor procedure in the component code 
corresponding to the entry and the exit of each synchronization region. 
Example: For cluster {Rei, Roi), let object Mei_oi be an instance of monitor 
Roi-E 2 - Then, “Moi_Bi.IncInEl();” and “Moi_Bi.IncOutEl();” are inserted at 
the entry and the exit, respectively, of the component code segment associ- 
ated with Rei in the use-case realization. Similarly, “MBi_oi.IncIn01();” and 
“Mei_oi .Inc0ut01();” are inserted to the entry and the exit of the code segment 
associated with Roi, respectively. 

For cluster {Re 2 ,Ro 2 ), let object Me 2_02 be an instance of monitor Re 2 _ 02 - 
Let Eid and Oid be the identifiers of communicating threads executing an Ex- 
ternal Line object an Operator Telephone object, respectively. Then, 
“M£;2_02-IncInE2(Eid, Oid)” and “M£;2_02-IncOutE2(Eid, Oid);” are inserted 
at the entry and the exit of the code segment associated with Re 2 - Similarly, 
“M£;2_02-IncIn02(Eid, Oid)” and “M£;2_02-IncOut02(Eid, Oid);” are inserted 
at the entry and the exit of the code segment associated with Rq 2 , respectively. 

4 Global Invariants 

4.1 Invariant Patterns 

Defining global invariants to match the safety property of a given synchronization 
specification is a non-trivial task. In order to simplify this task, we provide a 
repository of global invariants patterns that may be used as building blocks to 
compose invariants for complex synchronization requirements. The following are 
some example global invariant patterns: 
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1. Bound: the synchronization specification is that at most n threads can be in 
synchronization region at any point in time. 

The number of threads in Rb is given by (Iub — OuIb)- Therefore, the global 
invariant, Bound{RB,n), is {Iub — OuIb < n). 

2. Exclusion: at any point in time, threads can be in at most one synchroniza- 
tion region out of n synchronization regions R\, R 2 , ■ ■ ■ , Rn- 

The state in which no thread is in region Ri is represented by {lui == Outi). 
The state in which threads are only in region Ri is represented by 

{Ini == Outi) A (Jn 2 == Out 2 ) A ■ ■ ■ A (lui-i == Outi-i)A 
{lui+i == Outi+i) A • • • A (In„ == Outn) 

Let Comb{n, n — 1) denote the collection of combinations of n — 1 out of n from 
the set {1, 2, • • • , n}. The global invariant, Exclusion{Ri, R 2 , • • • , Rn), is 

^ CGComb{n,n—l){l^iGc{^'^i Onti)) . 

For example, if n = 3, Comb{3, 2) is {{1, 2}, {1, 3}, {2, 3}}. Therefore, 
Exclusion{Ri, R 2 , R 3 ) is 

{{Ini == Outi) A {In 2 == Out 2 )) V {{Ini == Outi) A {Ins == Outs))\/ 
{{In 2 == Out 2 ) A {Ins == Outs))). 

3. Resource management: initially, there are n resource items. A resource 
item is produced (or returned) and consumed (or borrowed) when a thread 
executes synchronization regions Rp and Rc, respectively. A thread enters Rc 
and waits if no resource item is available. 

The global invariant, Resource{Rp , Rc , n) , is {Inc < n + Outp). 

4. Simple barrier: the thread to enter Ri and the thread to enter R 2 
meet at their respective synchronization regions and leave together. 

The global invariant, SimpleBarrier{Ri, R 2 ) , is {Outi < ^ 712 ) A {Out 2 < 
Ini). This says that threads cannot pass region Ri any more times than threads 
have arrived at R 2 , and vice versa. 

We have extended the simple barrier synchronization to the following more 
general barrier synchronization: 

5. General barrier: the specification is extended to synchronize threads exe- 
cuting in n regions, i?i, • • • , R„, where Ni threads in Ri{l < i < n) meet, form 
a group, and leave the barrier together. 

For example, let n = 3, Ni = 2, N 2 = 3, and Ns = 4. Then, 2 threads in Ri 
and 3 threads in R 2 and 4 threads in Rs form a group and leave together. 

The global invariant, Barrier{{Ri, Ni), {R 2 , A^ 2 ), • • • , {Rn, Nn)), is given by 

Ai<i<n{Ai<j<n{Outi < {luj/Nj) * Ni), where is an integer division. 

The global invariant is reasoned about in the following manner: Threads 
entering in each section are normalized by the necessary number to form a group. 
That is, the Ni threads in Ri form one unit. The unit of threads in Ri may 
leave the section when the k*^ unit of threads have entered in every section 
Rj, 1 < J < n] that is, {Outi < {I^j/Nj) * Ni)) for 1 < j < n. Note that in 
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order for Ni threads to leave Ri together, it is necessary to include {Outi < 
{lui/Ni) * Ni) in the invariant. 

For example, Barrier((i?i, 2), (i? 2 , 3), (i?3,4)) is 

{{Outi < (Irii/2) * 2) A {Outi < (Jn2/3) * 2) A {Outi < {In^/A) * 2))A 

({Out 2 < (Ini/2) * 3) A \ 0 ut 2 < (In2/3) * 3) A \ 0 ut 2 < (Ins/A) * 3))A 

{{Outs < (Ini/2) * 4) A {Out^, < (In2/3) * 4) A {Outs < (Ins/A) * 4)). 

4.2 Composition 

The invariant patterns can be combined in a modular fashion to build invariants 
for more complex synchronization problems. In composition, logical conjunctions 
may be used to combine several global invariants. In addition, the invariant may 
be augmented by the where clause. This allows a programmer to map several 
synchronization counters into a single counter using the = operator. For example, 
OuIe = Ino specifies that OuIe and Ino are mapped into the same counter. 
The following are some examples of composition of invariants: 

1. General mutual exclusion problem: there are n synchronization regions, 
i?i, • • • , Rn- At any point in time, threads may be in at most one synchronization 
region, and at most Ni threads may be in region Ri forC]< i < n. 

The global invariant is {Ai<i<nBound{Ri, Ni)) A Exclusion{Ri, • • • , i?„). 

For example, the readers/ writers problem [1] is a special case of this prob- 
lem. Its global invariant is {Bound{Rw , 1) /\ Exclusion{R}i, Rw))^ where reader 
threads read in region Re and writer threads write in Rw- 

2. Barrier with information exchange: this is a variation of barrier synchro- 
nization, in which all threads leaving together need to exchange information, such 
as thread identifiers, with one another. 
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Fig. 3. Barrier with information exchange. 



In many cases, we may need to construct multi-stage synchronization code. 
That is, we may need to define several subregions and link these subregions 
via the synchronization specification. This is an example of such multi-stage 
synchronization. 
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Each region Ri consists of three sub-regions as shown in Figure 3: 
and Region i form bound, and Ri^2 and i?i^3 form barrier. Barrier Ri 2 
is enclosed in bound and barrier 3 overlaps the exit of bound Ri,i. A 
thread that has entered Rj_i writes its information in a shared variable and then 
enters Ri. 2 - A thread that has left Ri ^2 reads information written by all other 
threads and then enters Ri^s- 

The global invariant is 

Bound{Ri^i, Ni) A Bound{R2^i, N2) A • • • A Bound{Rn,i, Nn)/\ 

Barrier{{Ri^2,Ni), (R2,2, -/V2), • • • , (Rn,2, Nn))A 

Barrier{{Ri^3,Ni), (R2.3, N2), ■■■ , (R„, 3 , Nn)), 

where {{Outi^i = Duties) for 1 < i < n. 

The safety property is reasoned about in the following way: When a thread 
has entered sub-region R^p, it is certain that the thread is in the group. There- 
fore, the thread writes its information. When a thread passes the first barrier 
Ri.2, it it certain that all threads in the same group have written their infor- 
mation. Therefore, the thread reads information written by the other threads. 
When a thread leaves the second barrier Ri.3, it is certain that all other threads 
in the group have read the information. Therefore, a thread leaving Ri.3 also 
leaves bound R^.i to allow threads in the next group to enter the region. 

The application of the barrier with information exchange is found in many 
synchronization problems. For example, the call distributor system requires that 
the external line thread and the operator phone thread that meet at cluster 
{Rei, Roi) to exchange the call object and their thread identifiers to synchronize 
at cluster {Re2,Ro2)- Therefore, cluster {Rei,Roi) should be the barrier with 
information exchange. The corresponding invariant is 

Bound{REi,i, 1 ) A Bound{Roi,i, 1 )A 
Barrier{REi,2, Roi,2) A Barrier{REi, 3 ,Roi,z), 

where {OutEis = OutEi^s) A {Outoi,i = Outoi, 3 )- 

Let Te[i\ and Tb[j] be an External Line and Operator Telephone threads 
that communicate with each other. Te[*] writes the call object and its identifier 
between incrementing InEi,i and InEi,2- It reads the identifier of the Opera- 
tor Telephone thread (j) and clears InE2[i] and OutE2[i] between incrementing 
OutEi.2 and InEi,3- Similarly, To[j] writes its identifier between incrementing 
Inoi,i and Inoi,2- It obtains the call object, reads the identifier of the External 
Line thread (i), and clears Ino2[j] and Outo2[j] between incrementing Outoi,2 
and Inoi, 3 - 

Using our basic invariant patterns and composition techniques, we have suc- 
cessfully solved a wide variety of problems found in m that do not impose any 
special scheduling requirements. 

5 Conclusion 

In this paper, we have presented a methodology to develop synchronization code 
in UML. In this approach, the designer specifies synchronization regions and 
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global invariants in the use-case realizations. Then, the synchronization code is 
mechanically obtained and woven into the component code developed from the 
use-case realizations. 

We have demonstrated effectiveness of predefined global invariant patterns 
and composition of such invariants. This feature contributes to high re-usability. 
With our methodology, developing synchronization code in the Unified Process 
essentially becomes identification and composition of global invariant patterns. 

We restrict global invariants to specify only the safety properties of synchro- 
nization specifications for synchronization regions. In this regard, two types of 
counters. In and Out are sufficient to solve a large class of problems. However, 
we are open to use other variables in global invariants. 

We consider other issues of synchronization, such as scheduling, liveness is- 
sues, and real-time restrictions, to be other aspects and will handle them sep- 
arately. We are working on defining aspect languages and development process 
for these issues. Our initial results show that some of these aspects {e.g., FIFO 
scheduling and various preferences of the readers/ writers problem can be 
nicely incorporated in coarse grained solutions. 
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Abstract. We discuss the use of the UML to describe “Analysis Patterns” in 
AI, an area where OAD techniques are not widely used, in spite of the fact that 
some of the inspiration for the object approach can be traced to developments in 
this area. We study the relation between the notion of analysis pattern in the 
context of OO software development methods, and that of Generic Task in AI 
software development methods such as CommonKADS. Our interest is 
motivated by the belief that in the analysis and design of certain AI 
applications, particularly in Distributed AI, OO style patterns may be more 
appropriate than Generic Tasks. To illustrate the relation between these 
concepts, we provide a UML description of the heuristic multiattribute decision 
pattern, a corresponding Generic Task having already been proposed in the 
literature. We illustrate the wide applicability of this pattern by specialising it to 
obtain a therapy decision pattern. We discuss the suitability of the UML, 
together with OCL, for describing this and other analysis patterns arising in AI. 



1 Introduction 

In order to discuss the applicability of analysis patterns in AI and their relation to the 
notion of generic task we first attempt to arrive at a definition of analysis pattern. 

0-0 Analysis Patterns 

The notion of software pattern is generally considered to be one of the main advances 
in OO design in the 1990s. The extent to which these ideas derive from those of 
Alexander concerning design in the fields of architecture and urban development [1] 
is disputed, though few would deny the usefulness of the architecture analogy. 
Patterns are usually defined as recurrent practical solutions to common problems, 
design elements which capture domain expertise and in so doing provide a form of 
reuse - of commonalities of different designs - at the design level. It is claimed that 
making the patterns which constitute a system explicit can not only reduce its 
development time but can also make it more flexible and easier to maintain. 

Alexander's definition of a pattern is “a recurring solution to a common problem in 
a given context and system of forces”. Any presentation of such a recurring solution 
usually includes a description of the problem addressed, the elements of which the 
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solution is composed and the relations between them, the trade-offs made in its 
definition, the circumstances in which it is applicable and the constraints on its use. 
Again following Alexander, a pattern language is defined to be a collection of 
patterns together with a set of rules or guidelines for combining them in order to solve 
larger problems. 

The analogy with architecture is more natural in the design phase of software 
development, and it is also in this phase that the identification of recurrent solutions is 
more readily accomplished. For these reasons, most of the work on patterns has 
concentrated to date on design phase patterns, the most widely-known catalogue of 
such patterns being that of [14], who define design patterns as “descriptions of 
communicating objects and classes that are customised to solve a general design 
problem in a particular context. A design pattern names, abstracts, and identifies the 
key aspects of a common design structure that make it useful for creating a reusable 
object-oriented design”. 

Some authors such as [6] or [4] make a classification of different patterns based on 
scale, large-scale patterns being referred to as “architectural patterns” or 
“frameworks” [10]. However, definitions often do not agree between different authors 
and some even dispute that these latter entities should be called patterns at all. These 
are concepts which are difficult to pin down and some of the definitions are inevitably 
rather nebulous. 

On the other hand, the notion of “idioms” or “coding/programming patterns” of, 
for example, [6] relates more to a classification based on abstraction level. [24] extend 
such a classification, identifying three types of patterns: “conceptual patterns”, 
“design patterns” and “programming patterns”. According to these authors, 
“conceptual patterns” are described in terms of concepts from an application domain, 
“design patterns” in terms of software design constructs and “programming patterns” 
in terms of programming language constructs. These conceptual patterns roughly 
correspond to the analysis patterns of [13], a notable exception to the relative lack of 
literature on analysis patterns. Our interest is focused on this, less well-accepted type 
of patterns, which we will understand to be high-level abstractions commonly 
occurring across a large or small range of domains. The more well-known design 
patterns should be discernable on extension and specialisation of analysis patterns in 
the particular application domain. 

AI Analysis Patterns? 

Of course, the search for recurrent abstractions is common to scientific and 
philosophical enquiry in general, while recurrent solutions and the economy obtained 
from their reuse have long been observed to be one of the primary features of all 
living organisms, being the inspiration for pattern-like concepts in diverse fields. 

It should therefore come as no surprise that in many areas of computer science 
pattern-like concepts arise so that, as stated in [7], software patterns are not an 
essentially 00 notion. Among these concepts, in this paper we are interested in that 
of Generic Task used in Artificial Intelligence methodologies such as CommonKADS 
[25]. The Generic Task (GT) is the basic element of the expertise model, this model 
playing a crucial role in software development in the AI area. 

We assert that OO methodologies constitute a more appropriate means of analysing 
and designing certain types of AI software than the usual AI methodologies, in which 
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a predominantly functional perspective is generally taken. We therefore make the 
correspondence between the high-level expertise model of the usual AI 
methodologies and the 00 analysis model, whereupon it is natural to make the 
correspondence between AI generic tasks and OO analysis patterns. Our approach, 
then, is to describe AI generic tasks as analysis patterns in a suitable 00 Analysis and 
Design Language, for which purpose we have chosen to use the UML. 

Structure of This Article 

To motivate the work presented in this article, in Section 2 we compare AI Generic 
Tasks and 00 Analysis Patterns. Then, in Section 3 we present the decision task, the 
basis of the analysis pattern of this article. In Sections 4 and 5 we describe in UML 
first the decision pattern and then its specialisation in a therapy decision pattern. 
Finally, in Section 6 we draw some conclusions. 



2. Comparing AI Generic Tasks with OO Analysis Patterns 

Considerable effort has been put into the definition of software development 
methodologies in the AI area, with particular emphasis being placed on the high-level 
analysis. Given the nature of the applications in this area, the usual requirements 
capture and modelling phase is interpreted to consist basically of the reproduction of 
the knowledge models, in the sense of Newell [21], which human experts supposedly 
use to carry out the intelligent tasks that are to be implemented, these tasks usually 
being of a scientific or technical nature. 

The most common methodological perspective, that of the well-known KADS and 
CommonKADS [25] expertise model, is based on the separation of the models into 
two parts. The first contains the specification of the task being analysed and its 
recursive decomposition into subtasks through the application of Problem Solving 
Methods (PSM) until a level of directly implementable primitives is obtained. The 
second contains the domain model specific to the application, the elements of which 
are to be identified with the abstract entities, known as domain roles, which the tasks 
described in the first part manipulate. Any dependencies of the task part on the 
domain part are treated in the so-called “assumptions”. 

Work in this area has thus concentrated on looking for recurrent abstractions with 
which to construct libraries of Generic Tasks (GTs), PSMs, as well as method and 
domain ontologies, to be used as building blocks in the construction of the knowledge 
models used to solve a wide range of AI problems [5] [2]. 

From the software engineering perspective, several objections could be made to 
this approach: 

Firstly, the clear separation between functionality and application domain entities 
characterises a predominantly functional perspective on modelling expert knowledge. 
Though these methodologies defend the complete autonomy of analysis with respect 
to later stages of the development cycle, claiming total independence of programming 
language and other implementation requirements, in reality the complete separation of 
system functionality and domain data, coupled with the use of a separate control 
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structure means that this type of approach is fundamentally oriented towards 
traditional procedural programming. 

Secondly, in spite of the fact that notations have been defined to support the 
process of defining, refining, verifying and validating models in the context of these 
methodologies, the most widely-used are too informal [26] and the resulting models 
are consequently rather ambiguous and imprecise. Many benefits can be obtained 
from appropriate use of more formal notations, especially when these are 
accompanied by an operational semantics and the possibility of incremental 
refinement. This well-known argument has been put forward by some KADS 
researchers [19][1 1], but to date has not had wide acceptance. 

From the modelling perspective, the inadequacy of the functional paradigm for 
much of the modelling of expert human knowledge can be argued on the following 
principles: 

Firstly, it identifies human reasoning with a process of data transformation and 
information flow between processes, ignoring well-established models which are 
closer to the principals of cerebral dynamics underlying neural net approaches. 
Minsky's metaphor of the mind as a society of cooperative agents constitutes the 
essence of these models [20], in which the reasoning emerges from the interaction 
between communicating processes / knowledge sources. Many paradigms of 
recognised interest, such as intelligent agents, blackboard architectures and other 
Distributed AI (DAI) models, share this basic perspective. The integration, which 
these models assume, of functionality and data in autonomous entities fits well with 
the OAD. In many AI applications with complex dynamic behaviour, e.g. interactive 
systems such as decision support systems or intelligent tutoring systems and perhaps 
also strongly reactive systems such as robots (typically event-driven systems), the OO 
paradigm is seen to be more suitable than the functional one. 

Secondly, the OO perspective has provided the backdrop for recent developments 
in the areas of reflection and metaprogramming [28], which can in turn provide a 
basis for the modelling of learning tasks, the most characteristic of AI. This approach 
to learning is particularly apt for showing its self-organising and structural character 
and was already present to a certain extent in the work on frame languages in the 70s. 

Finally, on a more general note, the OO paradigm is widely recognised to promote 
better understanding of requirements, lead to clearer and better-structured models and 
to more easily maintainable applications, and facilitate component reuse. OAD 
techniques have been widely used in other areas of software engineering and at the 
present time constitute an adequate compromise between formality and flexibility. 

The above arguments present a case for the use of other methodological 
perspectives on the modelling of AI tasks. Among the OAD techniques available, we 
have chosen to work with the UML, firstly since it is de facto standard and secondly 
since a certain amount of rigour has been introduced into its formulation, so that its 
semantics is more well-defined than that of its predecessors. It thus permits a greater 
degree of precision particularly when used jointly with its associated constraint 
language OCL. In addition, it facilitates the use of different levels of abstraction and 
in our opinion promotes incremental development better than the notations used for 
the usual AI functional paradigm. 

As a first step towards the development of a “pattern language” for AI applications 
(by analogy with the libraries of GTs), we have defined the UML specification of the 
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pattern corresponding to the heuristic multi-attribute decision GT as it is defined in 
[18]. As well as being a relatively novel area in which to apply the UML, this 
specification has enabled us to make some observations about its suitability for 
specifying the high levels of abstraction required. 



3. The Decision Task 

In this article we present a generic UML decision pattern in accordance with the 
Heuristic Multi- Attribute (HM) PSM, presented in [15] (though not, of course, in 
KADS form). The decision task is not found in the usual KADS libraries of Analysis, 
Modification and Synthesis tasks [5], nor is the HM method found in the libraries of 
PSMs [5][2], although both have been treated in the literature [12][18]. 

The decision task is of well-known applicability in fields such as economics or 
medicine, though our main interest in defining a decision pattern is that it constitutes 
the basic task of an “intelligent agent”, the reference for many computational 
paradigms and currently the focus of much of attention in AI research [27]. 

Agent theories were inspired by Newell’s study of the “interaction of intentional 
agents on the knowledge level”, in which the concept of “intelligent agent” is 
identified with the description of intelligent behaviour linked to the principle of 
rationality [21]. This concept arises from the synthesis of diverse theories of 
intelligent behaviour, basically utilitarism, behaviouralism and cognitive psychology. 
The objective of defining an associated computational model lies at the origins of 
Computer Science and of AI [23][8][17]. The main mathematical background for the 
theory of intelligent agents is to be found in Decision Theory. This theory - 
combining probability and utility theory - establishes the connection between the 
probabalistic reasoning and the action taken, providing the theoretical basis for the 
design of rational agents operating in uncertain worlds. The existence of this well- 
defined basis constitutes another reason for choosing this particular task. 

In the intelligent agent pattern described in this article, the agent’ s knowledge of its 
environment translates into knowledge about the available resources (and restrictions 
on their use), which determine the decision alternatives (the courses of action which 
can be chosen), and into a decision model, which enables the consequences associated 
to these alternatives to be predicted. In the HM decision method, the decision model 
defines a set of objectives and the means to predict their degree of satisfaction on 
choosing any of the alternatives as the decision. A rational decision depends on both 
the relative importance of the different objectives and on the probability or the degree 
to which they can be achieved through the available alternative actions. The 
performance measure of an agent is an assessment carried out on the basis of the 
value of its state. A rational agent will choose an alternative which, in principle, leads 
it to an acceptable state. It can receive feedback from its environment enabling it to 
assess its performance and, through its reflective capabilities, modify its own decision 
model (learn). 

In a multiagent system, the agents also reason about the objectives of other agents 
and communicate with each other in order to coordinate their actions in the pursuit of 
common objectives. There has been a recent upsurge of interest in multiagent systems 
with the advent of more advanced internet and telecom services, due to their possible 
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uses in large-scale distributed systems. This provides additional motivation for the 
development of the decision pattern, which could constitute an essential part of a 
multiagent system pattern. 

Task description 

The purpose of a decision task is to select a means of reaching a target state from a 
problem state. The selection is made from a set of alternatives which are either 
already available or which are to be identified as viable, in function of some available 
resources, subjected to certain usage restrictions, in a possibly non-deterministic 
environment. The concept of viable alternative can be instantiated as a course of 
action, a physical object, a message, a property, etc. 

Given a problem identified as a decision task, the heuristic decision method 
comprises the design and subsequent systematic assessment of a set of alternatives, in 
a possibly non-deterministic environment. This assessment is carried out by weighing 
up any preferences among the possible consequences of the choice of alternatives 
(based on measures - via “attributes” - of the degree of satisfaction of a set of 
previously-prioritised objectives) against judgements about the uncertainty of these 
consequences, with the aim of selecting an ideal alternative (decision result). The 
assessment of the decisions adopted (or simulated) enables the continual revision of 
the decision model used. 

A consequence is defined as a prediction about the set of implications of adopting a 
certain decision. A consequence is “certain” when its connection to an alternative is 
deterministic and is “uncertain” when it is part of a set of consequences, each with a 
certain occurrence probability, associated to a particular alternative. A consequence is 
multiattribute if it is characterised by the satisfaction measure(s) of multiple 
objectives. In spite of the fact that we are ignoring the analysis of uncertainty 
(determinism) the multi-attribute case reported on here is still complex. 

The solution method we describe is adapted to those decision problems where the 
decision is made by a single individual and where the consequences of an action can 
be described in terms of cost and benefit measures, such as: decisions involving 
analysis of cost-benefit for the individual in question (in the choice of a job, a house, 
a car, a medical treatment etc.), decisions which affect the costs and benefits of other 
individuals or of organisations (public health, urban planning, etc.), and decisions 
involving economic or market analyses of the cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit, etc. 



4 The HM Decision Pattern 

The presentation of the pattern of this article does not conform to any of the 
commonly-used pattern forms. According to [24], the best way to describe a pattern 
depends on the intended usage and in this respect, analysis patterns and design 
patterns are quite distinct; it is not clear which, if any, of the more well-known forms 
is the most suitable here. Nevertheless, the previous section can be viewed as the 
presentation of the “context” and the “problem” and this section as that of the 
“solution”. As regards the trade-offs in its definition concerning, for example, the 
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restriction to determinism or the KADS-style assumptions, these are treated in both 
this and the previous section. 

In this section we briefly comment on some of the modelling decisions adopted, 
illustrating them with the main parts of our proposed decision pattern. This analysis 
pattern describes a structure of classes and abstract parameterisable and extendible 
collaborations for the modelling of decision problems in diverse domains. The classes 
of the pattern being abstract, none of them can have real instances. The objects of 
these abstract classes which figure in the interaction diagrams therefore represent no 
more than prototypical instances of their subclasses. Neither has any implementation 
method been indicated for the operations, as these are considered to be specific to the 
different decision domains; child classes are needed to provide implementations. In 
particular, once the decision pattern has been instantiated in a specific domain, 
distinct child classes of a particular class, with different solution methods defined for 
their operations, can coexist. 

Among the UML notations, we judge the class, activity and interaction diagrams to 
be the most useful for describing the decision pattern. We have not included any state 
diagrams since the dynamic behaviour of the system specified is not significant at this 
abstraction level (dynamic creation of links is specified in OCL). 

Class diagrams 

While the KADS-CommonKADS description of the HM method referred to in the 
literature [18] emphasizes the distinction between the task and method part, on the 
one hand, and the domain part, on the other, the UML model places emphasis on the 
ontologies of a decision domain and on their structural relations, from where the 
distribution of responsibilidades (attributes and operations), and the potential 
collaborations which implement the functionality, derive. The operations of the 
classes DesignModel and DecisionModel of Figures 1 and 2 correspond to the tasks of 
the first level decomposition of the basic inference diagram of the decision task 
described in [18], while the operations of the rest of the classes (subcontracted by 
them) are identified with subtasks resulting from further decompositions of these 
tasks. A progressive refinement of these classes, in the context of a concrete decision 
problem concludes with the appearance of implementation classes. The operations of 
these classes will in both cases be identified with primitive inferences of the expert 
models in methodologies such as KADS-CommonKADS. 

It is of particular interest to comment the presence of the classes stereotyped 
«Metaclass» (see Figure 4) which reveal the reflective character of the proposed 
architecture. In AI development methodologies such as KADS-CommonKADS, the 
so-called “support knowledge” refers to the domain entities which play a role in the 
reasoning process which solves a task without being affected by it. This knowledge, 
which can be understood to “parameterise” the tasks, is usually considered implicit in 
the solution methods and is not made explicit in the analysis, unless it can be 
modified by a learning task. If a perspective of learning as a reflective task which 
modifies a self model is taken, such knowledge is modified from a metalevel where 
the solution model of the task is reified. 
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Fig. 1. Design and decision class diagrams 

In the decision pattern, this perspective implies a metalevel architecture where 
learning is translated as modification of some of the objects involved in the decision 
model and of their structural relations; the classes associated to these objects have 
been stereotyped {persistent}. They have also been stereotyped {frozen} in order to 
emphasize the fact that their objects can only be modified via their associated 
metaclasses, by mediation of a metaobject protocol which we have specialised in the 
class “learning protocol”. In this way, the structural character of the learning tasks of 
AI is brought to the fore. This modelling decision is illustrated in Figure 4, where the 
user of the decision system (a person or another software system) is shown as an actor 
who assumes the responsibility of evaluating the adopted decision, providing 
feedback for the (supervised) learning. The constraint “frozen” is usually applied to 
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attributes and relations; its application to abstract classes (to denote stereotyping of all 
possible attributes of possible subclasses) is non-standard. 

The elements of the DecisionModel susceptible to be modified by learning effects 
thus appear reified in the form of metaclasses. These elements will generally be the 
solution methods of the operations decide, selectObjectives, assess Alternatives, 
assess? riorities, selectOptimumAlternative, optimise, scaleValues, and 
evaluation? rocedure, as well as some relations which involve objectives (not 
illustrated), namely the aggregation relations and relations such as IsRelevantfor, 
InfluencesInThe?riorityOf, CooperatesWith, CompetesWith and Is?referableTo. 




Fig. 2. Alternative class diagram (Note: “Attribute” is standard decision theory terminology) 




Fig. 3. Learning class diagram 



As commented previously, at this level of abstraction the operations have been 
specified exclusively through their signatures, in some cases adding stereotypes (e.g. 
scale conversion procedures) to characterise them, or pre- and post- conditions to 
describe some aspects of their functionality. Thus, for example, for the operation 
designViableAlternatives, the following constraints have been specified in OCL|] 

-- The operation assumes: current state problematic, resources compatible with it 
-- unknown, viable alternatives not calculated. 



' Note that part of the postcondition could be written as a class invariant of the class Alternative 
since this operation creates and returns all such objects which will exist in the system. 
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-- The operation calculates the compatibility relation between the input state and 
-- the resources (non-empty) and returns all the alternatives (non-empty) that can 
-- be designed from the resources which compose the decision model satisfying: 

* they only use resources which are compatible with the input state 

* they only use resources that can be combined with each other 

* they are applicable to the input state 

* on application to this state, they cause it to evolve to an acceptable state 

-- (a,b).c is our shorthand for a. c->intersection (b. c) (ternary relation) 
context DesignModel :: designViableAlternatives ( initial : State) : Set<Alternative> 
pre: initial .problematic = true 

and initial . resource->isEmpty 
and Alternative . all Instance s->isEmpty 
post: initial . resource->notEmpty 

and self . resource . alternative->notEmpty 

and result = self . resource . alternative->asSet->select ( al I 
initial. res ource->includesAll(al. resource) 
and al . re source ->forAll (rl , r2 I rl . canbeCombinedWith-> includes (r2 ) ) 
and al . initials tate->includes (problem) 
and (problem, al) . finalState .problematic = false ) 

Characterising the parameters of the operations as in, out or inout in the signatures 
provides information as to which roles are given as static or dynamic in the KADS- 
CommonKADS description. We mention at this point that it is not clear from the 
UML documentation whether the use of these terms also depends on the creation of 
links involving an object passed as a parameter, as we assume. 

The dependency of the derived attribute problematic on the state variables is 
expressed as an invariant of the State class via the following OCL constraint: 

-- The value of the attribute "problematic" of a state is true according to 
-- whether the value of one of the state variables is not acceptable, 
context State inv 

self . problemat ic=self . StateVariable->exist s ( var | var . isAccep table ( var . value) =false ) 

The calculation of the value of the derived attribute values of each Consequence of 
the class diagram of Figure 3, is expressed via the following OCL constraint (in the 
absence of tuples in OCL, we have to assume an iteration order): 

— The attribute "values" of the consequence of an alt is the sequence of values 
-- of degrees of satisfaction, one for each of the obs used to assess that alt. 
context Consequence inv 

self. values = self . cause . relevance->iterate ( rel :Relevance ; 

vals: Sequence (Degree) = Sequence{} I 
vals->append (rel . degreeOfSatisfaction) ) 

As a final comment, note that we have assumed the existence of the primitive types 
of OCL, including the collection types, as types in the UML diagrams. 



Interaction and Activity Diagrams 

In Figure 5 the functional perspective of the solution of the decision task is shown 
using an activity diagram. Figure 6 shows one of the collaboration diagrams. 

Some pre- and post- conditions reflect the use of the relations for navigation: 

-- The operation assumes that, for each alt viable in the current state, the objs 
-- to be used to assess it have been chosen but that the conseqs. of choosing it 
-- have not been calculated. The operation calculates these conseq. 
context DecisionModel : : Asses sAlter natives ( viableAls : Set<Alternative>, init: State) 
pre: viableAls->forAll (al I al->criterion->notEmpty and al->ef fect->isEmpty) 

post: viableAls->forAll (al I al->ef f ect->notEmpty) 
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[Decision is made] 
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Fig. 4. Global activity diagram 
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viableAl : Alternative 
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Fig. 5. Design of decision alternatives collaboration diagram 



The specification also includes predefined and non modifiable relations 
(stereotyped as {persistent, frozen}). We have used the constraint {implicit} for 
‘conceptual relations’, that is, relations which are not used by the solution method but 
which may be useful for checking purposes (for instance, there is a relation 
CooperateWith between two objectives which implies that their evaluations are 
positively correlated. 

In the case of the sequence diagrams (e.g. Figure 7) the graphical notation for 
messages which involve subcontracting of tasks has been used (filled arrowheads), to 
express that the flow of control is procedural. We have not judged it pertinent to 
consider “active objects”, since in our case there is only one flow of control. The 
nesting of the message invocations corresponds, roughly speaking, to the functional 
decomposition of a functional analysis methodology. We have used the usual 
convention of locating on the left the objects which initiate the interactions, and on 
the right the most subordinate objects. The messages represent operation invocations 
(call), values returned by operations (return) and the creation of objects (create); no 
signals (send) are involved in this specification. 

To express an iteration condition in the sending of messages, a particular use has 
been made of the OCL, though note that it is not possible to use the iteration construct 
of OCL in this context. 

Finally, we have supposed that the task assessing the adopted decision is 
undertaken by the user actor of the system. The result of this evaluation is thus 
communicated as feedback for the learning (supervised learning) in the message 
reviseDecisionModel which, on invoking the operation of the same name in the 
DecisionModel, results in the modification of the metamodel. The appropriate 
modifications are carried out with the mediation of the LearningProtocol, which 
accesses the DecisionMetaModel navigating through the Reify relation, which 
connects each model with its metamodel. The way in which the modifications of a 
metamodel are reflected in the corresponding model depends on the particular design 
chosen for the reflective architecture, for which reason, it should not be represented at 
the analysis level. 



Other Modelling Elements 

In the KADS-CommonKADS methodologies, the information which completes the 
modelling tasks, denominated assumptions, is structured into different types: 

• epistemological assumptions: concerning the knowledge required by the solution 
method and divided into those concerning the availability of entities, in the 
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application domain, which can be placed in correspondence with the concepts of 
the method, and those concerning properties of these entities, 

• pragmatic assumptions: concerning the physical context or external environment 
in which the system operates, 

• teleologic assumptions: concerning the goal the solution method has to achieve. 




Fig. 6. Decision sequence diagram 



With respect to the availability assumptions, they make no sense in an object- 
oriented model, in which the domain entities and the functionality are integrated. 

Some of the so-called property assumptions are implicit in the class model itself, 
for example, the measurable character of the objectives and the possibility of 
measuring them using different attributes is implicit in the multiplicity of the roles of 
the relation PredictsTheDegreeOfSatisfactionOf Other property assumptions can be 
included in the pattern by formalising them as OCL constraints, e.g. in the context of 
the operation designViableAlternatives, the assumptions about the mutual exclusion 
of the alternatives designed - no other intermediate or combined design is possible - 
(problem. resource->includesAll {al. resource)), about the existence of at least One Valid 
alternative (seif .resource. aitemative->notEmpty) and about the compatibility of the 
resources used by an alternative (seif .resource->forAll{rl,r2 | rl .canBeComblnedWlth 

->inciudes (r 2 ) ) are expressed in the OCL presented previously. The possibility of 
assessing each alternative with respect to at least one of the prespecified objectives 
through some attribute is specified in the context of the operation SelectObjectives: 

-- The operation assumes that the objectives to be used to assess each alt have 
-- not been selected and consequently neither have the attributes which will be 

— used to measure each of these objectives for each of these alternatives, though 
-- there are known to be one or many attributes which can be used to predict the 

— degree of satisfaction of any one of them, either directly, or indirectly 
-- (proxies) . It also assumes that the current state is problematic. 
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— The operation selects for each alt those objs of the decision model satisfying: 

* they are relevant for that alt 

* there is at least one attribute that can be used to assess them 

* they are relevant for the problem state 

— and creates the links "Assess" between each alternative and the objectives 

— selected for it and the links "Measures" between each selected objective for 

— each alternative and an attribute chosen to measure it. 

context DecisionModel : : selectObj ectives { viableAls : set<Alternative>, init :State) 
pre: self . decisionFactor->forAll (ob 1 ob.measure->isEmpty and ob. assessed->isEmpty) 
and init . problematic = true 

post: viableAls->f orAll { al I (al , criterion->notEmpty) and 

{ self . dec isionFactor->s elect (ob I al . cr iter ion- >includes (ob) 

and ob.measure->notEmpty) ) = 

{ self . dec isionFactor->s elect (ob I al . goal -> includes (ob) 

and ob. degree->notEmpty 

and ob. State->includes { initial) ) ) 



5 The Therapy Decision Pattern 

The importance of the decision task in the medical domain is evident from the 
growing interest in “clinical decision analysis”, increasingly considered to be a tool of 
great value in clinical practice [22]. The use of decision rules, defined in a systematic 
and operational framework, introduces rigour in the decision process and eliminates 
the influence of extraneous factors. In spite of this, the clinical use of decision 
analysis has yet to be widely accepted. The availability of tools which aid clinical 
personnel to perform their own analyses should increase the acceptance of decision 
analysis as observed some time ago [9]. In this context, the interest in developing 
computational systems for supporting clinical decision analysis is clear [3]. 




Fig. 7. Therapy class diagram 
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Taking into account the concrete characteristics of a patient and the set of 
alternative therapies a priori applicable to his or her clinical profile, the goal of the 
therapy decision task is to identify the ideal therapy, in accordance with a set of 
objectives of diverse nature - among them, quality-of-life objectives - which 
constitute a wide-ranging and generic assessment framework. The satisfaction of the 
set of therapy objectives is a function not only of objectively measurable parameters, 
associated to the patient, to the therapy itself and to the circumstances in which it is 
applied (patient age, pharmaceutical costs,... ), but also of less reliably measurable 
parameters (side-effects, psychological attitude, quality of life during treatment,... ). 

The first step in defining a therapy decision pattern consists of the specialisation of 
the generic decision pattern abstract classes in the therapy domain. Thus, as an 
example, the classes DesignModel, Alternative, Resource, State and Consequence are 
specialised, respectively in the subclasses TherapyDesignModel, Therapy, 
HealthResource, PatientState, and TherapyEjfects & TherapyCosts. The definition of 
these subclasses gives rise to new classes and relations, as illustrated in Figures 8 and 
9. Note that the therapy decision pattern is still highly generic so that most of these 
classes are again abstract classes. We mention here that the need for explicit support 
in the UML for renaming is already felt at this high level. 




Fig. 8. Patient state class diagram and (part of an) objective instance hierarchy 

With respect to the Objective class, at this abstraction level the specification of a 
set of instances relevant for any therapy domain, is already possible. Some of these 
instances, organised in an aggregation hierarchy are shown in Figure 9. 



6 Conclusions 

In this article, we define a notion of analysis pattern in AI as a counterpart to the 
Generic Tasks of the commonly-used AI software development methods. Our interest 
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in defining such a correspondence is to support our contention that the OO paradigm 
provides an adequate framework for expertise models in certain areas of Al, and to 
indicate the suitability of OAD methods and techniques such as the UML for defining 
analysis models in these areas. We have illustrated this correspondence using the 
decision task, and the associated Heuristic Multi-attribute solution method, presented 
as a KADS-style generic task in [18]. The resulting decision pattern specified in UML 
is perhaps rather more complex than is usual for analysis and design patterns, in 
particular, concerning the use we make of the OCL to constrain the implementation of 
the specified operations. However, we view this extra precision which our use of 
UML/OCL provides, with respect to the corresponding Generic Task specification, as 
an advantage of our approach. 

Generally speaking, we found the combination UML/OCL a powerful language for 
specifying AI analysis patterns. Among the advantages, apart from the extra precision 
mentioned above, we cite the relatively smooth transition towards implementation and 
the use of the metaclass stereotype for representing the learning task. Among the 
shortfalls felt we cite the lack of tuples in OCL and the lack of explicit support in the 
UML for the renaming of operations and relations, as well as for the redefining of 
operations. There is also a lack of clarity with respect to many issues; among those 
which were important in this work we cite the fate of stereotypes, tagged values and 
assertions across generalisation relations, the details of the specialisation of several of 
the UML diagram types, the inability to distinguish between different options for the 
sending of messages to collections of objects in the interaction diagrams and the use 
of constraints in interaction diagrams. There are also cases where we found that the 
UML is too close to implementation, and even too close to a certain type of 
implementation, for analysis, such as in the use of the “add” operation in sequence 
diagrams recommended in [4] to indicate creation of a link. The upcoming Action 
Semantics Language should remove any need to define UML features with, albeit 
oblique, references to implementation concepts. 
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Abstract. Design Patterns are now widely accepted as a useful con- 
cept for guiding and documenting the design of object-oriented software 
systems. Still the UML is ill-equipped for precisely representing design 
patterns. It is true that some graphical annotations related to parame- 
terized collaborations can be drawn on a UML model, but even the most 
classical GoF patterns, such as Observer, Composite or Visitor cannot 
be modeled precisely this way. We thus propose a minimal set of modifi- 
cations to the UML 1.3 meta-model to make it possible to model design 
patterns and represent their occurrences in UML, opening the way for 
some automatic processing of pattern applications within CASE tools. 
We illustrate our proposal by showing how the Visitor and Observer 
patterns can be precisely modeled and combined together using our UM- 
LAUT tool. We conclude on the generality of our approach, as well as 
its perspectives in the context of the definition of UML 2.0. 



1 Introduction 

From the designer point of view, a modeling construct allowing design pattern 0 
participant classes to be explicitly pointed out in a UML class diagram can be 
very useful. Besides the direct advantage of a better documentation and the 
subsequent better understandability of a model, pointing out an occurrence of 
a design pattern allows designers to abstract known design details (e.g. associa- 
tions, methods) and concentrate on more important tasks. 

We can also foresee tool support for design patterns in UML as a help to 
designers in overcoming some adversities More precisely, a tool can 

ensure that pattern constraints are respected, relieve the designer of some imple- 
mentation burdens, and even recognize pattern occurrences within source code, 
preventing them from getting lost after they are implemented. In this context, 
we are not attempting to detect the need of a design pattern application but to 
help designers to explicitly manifest this need and therefore abstract intricate 
details. Neither are we trying to discover which implementation variant is the 
most adequate to a particular situation, but we would like to discharge pro- 
grammers from the implementation of recurrent trivial operations introduced by 
design patterns. According to James Goplien P| p. 30 - patterns should not, can 
not and will not replace programmers - , our goal is not to replace programmers 
nor designers but to support them. 

But in its current incarnation as of version 1.3 from the OMG, the UML is ill- 
equipped for precisely representing design patterns. It is true that some graphical 
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annotations related to parameterized collaborations can be drawn on a UML 
model, but even the most classical GoF patterns, such as Observer, Composite 
or Visitor cannot be modeled precisely this way (see Sect. II. H . Ideas to overcome 
the shortcomings of collaborations are sketched in Sect. 11.21 providing some 
guidelines to model the “essence” of design patterns more accurately. An example 
showing how the Visitor and Observer patterns can be precisely modeled and 
combined together using our UMLAUT tool is presented in Sect. ^ Related 
approaches are then discussed in Sect. ^ We then conclude with a discussion of 
the generality of our approach, as well as its perspectives in the context of the 
definition of UML 2.0. To alleviate the reading of the paper, we have moved to 
an appendix some complementary support material needed to understand the 
extensions to UML that we propose. 



1.1 Problem Outline 

The current official proposal for representing design patterns in the Unified Mod- 
eling Language is to use the collaboration design construct. Indeed, the two con- 
ceptual levels provided by collaborations (i.e. parameterized collaboration and 
collaboration usage) seem to be appropriate to model design patterns. 

At the general level, a parameterized collaboration is able to represent the 
structure of the solution proposed by a pattern, which is enounced in generic 
terms. Here patterns are represented in terms of classifier and association roles. 
The application of this solution, i.e. the terminology and structure specification 
into a particular context (so called instance or occurrence of a pattern) are rep- 
resented by expansions of template collaborations. This design construct allows 
designers to explicitly point out participant classes of a pattern occurrence. 

Parameterized collaborations are rendered in UML in a way similar to tem- 
plate classes P, p.384. Thus, roles represented in theses collaborations are ac- 
tually template parameters to other classifiers. More precisely, each role has an 
associated base, which serves as the actual template parameter (the template 
parameter and the argument of a binding must be of the same kind 1141 p.2-46.) 

However, there are severe limitations for modeling design patterns as param- 
eterized collaborations: 

First, the use of generic templates is not fully adapted to represent the as- 
sociations between pattern roles and participant classes. More precisely, as each 
classifier role (actually its base class) is used as a template parameter, it can be 
bound to at most one participant class. Therefore, design patterns having a vari- 
able number of participant classes (e.g. Visitor, Composite) cannot be precisely 
bound. Also, if the use of base classes in a template collaboration is necessary 
to allow the binding (bindings can only be done between elements having the 
same meta-type), its utility and its underlying representation are unclear. 

Second, some constraints inherent to design patterns cannot be represented 
by collaborations, since they involve concepts that cannot be directly included 
as OCL constraints. For instance, in the Visitor |5| pattern, the number of visit 
methods defined by the visitor class must be equal to the number of concrete 
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element classes. This constraint can not be written in OCL unless an access to 
the UML meta-model is provided. 

Third, collaborations provide no support for feature roles. In design patterns, 
an operation (or an attribute) is not necessarily a real operation. It defines a 
behavior that must be accomplished by one or more actual operations. This 
kind of role cannot be defined in a collaboration, nor is it possible to describe 
behavioral constraints (e.g. operation A should call operation B). 

These limitations were extensively discussed in previous work by the au- 
thors P]- In this paper, we propose some solutions to overcome these problems. 

A misunderstanding with the term role might be a possible source of the 
present inadequacy of collaborations to model design patterns. In a UML col- 
laboration, roles represent placeholders for objects of the running system. 

However, in the design pattern literature, the term role is often associated 
to participant classes and not only objects in a design model. There can also 
be roles for associations and inheritance relationships. In other words, pattern 
roles refer to an upper level. This subtle difference can be noted when bind- 
ing a parameterized collaboration to represent an occurrence of a pattern: it is 
impossible to assign a single role to more than one class. 

This difference is also observable when writing OCL constraints to better 
model a design pattern: frequently, this kind of constraints needs access to meta- 
level concepts, that cannot be directly accessed by OCL. 



1.2 Patterns as Sets of Constraints: Leitmotiv in UML 

Design patterns are described using a common template, which is organized in 
a set of sections, each one relating a particular aspect of the pattern. Before 
extending this description of how to model design patterns in UML, let us dispel 
some possible misunderstanding concerning the modeling of design patterns. 

It is not our intention to model every aspect of design patterns, since some 
aspects are rather informal an cannot be modeled. We are interested in a partic- 
ular facet of patterns, which is called Leitmotiv by Amnon Eden the generic 
solution indicated by a design pattern, which involves a set of participants and 
their collaborations. 

Our intention is to model the leitmotiv of design patterns using structural 
and behavioral constraints. The goal of this approach is to provide a precise 
description of how pattern participants should collaborate, instead of specifying 
a common fixed solution. Design patterns can be expressed as constraints among 
various entities, such as classifiers, structural and behavioral features, instances 
of the respective classifiers, generalization relationships between classifiers, gen- 
eralization relationships between behavioral features, etc. 

All those entities are modeling constructs of the UML notation. That is, they 
can be thought of as instances of meta-classes from the UML meta-model. This 
suggests that patterns can be expressed with meta-level constraints. 

The parameters of the constraints together form the context of the pat- 
tern, i.e. the set of participants collaborating in the pattern. Since the UML 
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meta-model is defined using a UML class diagram, we can make the reasonable 
assumption that it is not different than any other UML model. 

Therefore, we propose to use meta-level collaborations to specify design 
patterns. However, to avoid any ambiguity in the sequel, we will explicitly 
use “M2” if necessary when referring to the UML meta-model and “Ml” when 
referring to an ordinary UML model, following the conventions of the classical 
4-layer metamodel architecture. The material presented in appendix explains 
in details how collaborations and OCL constraints can be used together in 
a complementary way, and we apply this principle to specify the structural 
constraints of patterns in Sect. 0 A different approach is needed to specify 
the behavioral properties associated with a pattern, and Sect. presents how 
temporal logic could be used to that purpose. Finally, Sect. El shows how an 
appropriate redefinition of the mapping of dashed-ellipses permits to keep that 
familiar notation to represent occurrences of design patterns. 

2 Modeling Design Patterns in Action 

2.1 Presentation of the Visitor and Observer Patterns 

Figure 0 shows the participants in the Visitor design pattern represented as a 
meta-level collaboration. It consists of a hierarchy of class representing concrete 
nodes of the structure to be visited, and a visitor class (or possibly a hierarchy 
thereof). Each element class should have an accept() routine with the right 
signature, for which there should be a corresponding visitElement() routine in 
the visitor class. 




Fig. 1. Meta-level collaboration of the Visitor design pattern 



Figure El shows a collaboration representing the participants in the Observer 
design pattern. It consists of a subject class (or hierarchy thereof) whose instances 
represent observed nodes, and a class (or hiearchy thereof) whose instances 
represent observers. The subject class should offer routines to attach or detach 
an observer object, and a routine to notify observer objects whenever the state 
of the subject changes. The observer class should offer an update () routine for 
notification purpose. 
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Fig. 2. Meta-level collaboration of the Observer design pattern 



2.2 Structural Constraints 

When a behavioral (or a structural) feature appears in the specification of a 
design pattern, this does not mean that there must be an identical feature in a 
pattern occurrence. Actually, the specification describes roles that can be played 
by one or more features in the model. Using meta-level collaborations clears this 
possible confusion. 

An example of a feature role is the Attach() feature of the Observer pattern. 
It represents a simple behavioral feature that adds an observer into a list. This 
does not mean that this feature cannot perform other actions, nor that it should 
be named “Attach” and have exactly the same parameters. 

Some feature roles are more complex than the above example is, since they 
represent the use of dynamic dispatch by a family of behavior features. An 
example of this is the Accept () feature role of the Visitor design pattern. It 
represents a feature that should be implemented by concrete elements. Such a 
family of features is named a Clan by Eden [0 (p.60). 

Finally, some other feature roles represent a set of clans, i.e. a set of features 
that should be redefined in a class hierarchy. The feature role Visit () of the 
Visitor design pattern is an example of this particular role. It designates a set of 
features (one for each concrete element) that should be implemented by concrete 
visitors. Such a family of features is named a Tribe by Eden (p.61). 

2.3 Factoring Recurring Constraints with Stereotypes 

These kinds of structural constraints among features and classes are recurring in 
pattern specifications, and factoring them would significantly ease the pattern 
designer’s task. 

The natural means provided by the UML to group a set of constraints for 
later reuse is the stereotype construct. Figure Qrecalls how constraints can be 
attached to a stereotype. These constraints will later transitively apply to any 
elements to which the stereotype is applied (OCL rule number 3, page 2-71 of 
the UML1.3 documentation 
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Fig. 3. How to attach recurring constraints to a stereotype 



Clans The first stereotype presented here is called <<Clan>>. A clan is a set 
of behavioral features that share a same signature and are defined by different 
classes of a same hierarchy. In OCL, clans are defined as follows: 

isClan(head : BehaviorFeature , 

features : Sequence ( BehaviorFeature ) ) inv : 
feat ures—>for All ( f | f . sameSignature ( head ) ) 

Other examples of clans are the AlgorithmInterface() feature role of the Strat- 
egy pattern or the notify () feature role of the Observer pattern (see Fig.E). 



Tribes The second stereotype is called <<Tribe>> and is somewhat similar 
to the first one. A tribe is set of behavioral features that consists of other sets 
of behavioral features each of which is a clan. A tribe is defined in OCL as follows: 

isTribe (heads, features : Sequence(BehaviorFeature )) inv : 

feat ur es— >f or All ( f | heads— >exi s ts(head| head.sameSignature(f))) 

Elements of a tribe do not necessarily have the same signature, as elements of 
a clan do. Other examples of tribes are the setState() feature role of the Observer 
pattern (see Fig. EJ or the Handle() feature role of the State pattern. 



Auxiliary Operations The above OCL constraints both use an operation that 
compares behavioral feature signatures. Two features share the same signature 
if they have the same set of parameters (including the “return” parameter) : 

sameSignature ( feat A , featB : BehaviorFeature) : boolean; 

sameSignature = 

feat A . parameter () — > collect ( par | par.type()) = 
featB . parameter () — > c o 1 1 e c t ( par | par.type()) 
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2.4 Behavioral Properties and Temporal Logic 

Behavioral Properties of the Visitor Pattern 

[1] A given call of anElement.accept(aVisitor) is always followed by a call of 
aVisitor.visitAnElement(anElement). If we want the call to visit to be syn- 
chronous (“nested flow of control”), we need a second constraint: 

[2] A given call of aVisitor.visitAnElement(anElement) always proceeds the re- 
turn of a call of anElement.accept(aVisitor). 



Behavioral Properties of the Observer Pattern 

[1] After a given call of aSubject.attach(anObserver), and before any subse- 
quent call of aSubject. notify 0 or of aSubject.detach(anObserver), the set of 
observers known by aSubject must contain anObserver. 

[2] A given call of aSubject. detach(anObserver) if any must follow a correspond- 
ing call of aSubject. attach() and no other call of aSubject. attach(anObserver) 
should appear in between. 

[3] After a given call of aSubject. detach(anObserver), and before any subse- 
quent call of aSubject. notifyO or of aSubject. attach(anObserver), the set of 
observers known by aSubject must not contain anObserver. 

[4] A given call of aSubject. notify() must be followed by calls of observers. update(), 
and all these calls must precede any subsequent call of aSubject. 
attach(anObserver), of aSubject. detach(anObserver) or of aSubject. notify(). 
Note that we do not require the notification to be synchronous, just that all 
the observers which are known when notification starts will be eventually 
notified. We could allow for collapsing of pending notification events by al- 
lowing another call of aSubject. notify () before all calls of update: pending 
calls would then not have to occur twice to satisfy the constraints (this can 
be very useful in GUI design notably, to improve rendering speed). 



Using Temporal Logic Note how general and declarative the constraints are. 
For instance, it is not written down that update() shall contain a loop calling 
notifyO, because the pattern does not have to be implemented like that. We do 
not want to proscribe correct alternative solutions. The constraints just ensure 
that some events shall occur if some others do, and prevent erroneous orders. 

A form of temporal logic would provide the right level of abstraction to ex- 
press the behavioral properties expected of all pattern occurrences. Some recent 
research efforts [ 1 214) have begun to investigate the integration of temporal 
operators within OCL, reusing the current part of OCL for atoms of tempo- 
ral logic formulas. Although this work is very valuable and necessary, we cannot 
reuse it directly in our context, because the resulting OCL expressions belong 
to the model level (Ml): They lack quantification over modeling elements and 
therefore cannot capture the “essence” of a pattern’s behavior. 

Behavioral properties do rely on quantification over operations, their target, 
their parameters, and various other entities which will later be bound to elements 
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of the Ml level. This suggests that they are at the same level as the OCL 
expressions we used to specify the structural constraints of patterns. However, 
OCL is not really appropriate to formally specify the behavioral properties of a 
pattern: such OCL expressions would have to express very complex properties on 
a model of all possible execution traces (such a “runtime model” is actually under 
work at the OMG.) Making these OCL expressions completely explicit would 
amount to building a model checker: A simulator would produce execution traces 
following the rules of a semantics, and the OCL expressions would represent the 
properties to be checked. However, special OCL operations could be defined to 
simplify complex OCL expressions. To the extent that the designer could use 
these predefined operations to completely abstract away from the actual details 
of the runtime model, they would provide a formal definition for a set of OCL 
temporal operators. 

Another interesting topic for future research is how to adapt UML sequence 
diagrams so that they could describe behavioral constraints at the more general 
level needed for design patterns. 

3 Representing Pattern Occurrences 

3.1 Bridging the Gap between the Two Levels of Modelisation 

An occurrence of a pattern can be represented by a collaboration occurrence (see 
more details in the appendix) at the meta-model level (M2) connecting (meta- 
level) roles in the collaboration with instances representing modeling elements of 
the Ml model (instances in M2 represent modeling elements of Ml). The bindings 
would belong to the M2 model, not to the Ml model. They link instances in M2 
that are representations of modeling elements of Ml. 

The problem is similar to expressing that a class in a given (Ml) model 
is an “instance” of a <<meta>> class of the same model. Normally the “is 
an instance of” dependency is between an Instance and a Classifier, and not 
between a Classifier and another Classifier. So this dependency would appear 
in the model of the model, where the normal class would appear as an instance 
while the <<meta>> class would appear as a classifier. 

The standard <<meta>> stereotype acts as an inter-level “bridge”, making 
up for the fact that UML is not a fully reflexive language and therefore avoiding 
a very significant extension. Using <<meta>> allows for representing or trans- 
posing M2 entities into Ml. An appropriate Ml dependency can then be used to 
relate Ml entities to entities “transposed” from M2. 

Now we can define a pattern using a M2 collaboration and still represent it 
and access it from an ordinary Ml model by using the <<meta>> stereotype. 
A pattern occurrence is then represented by a composite dependency between 
arbitrary model elements and classifier roles of the collaboration transposed 
from M2 (see Fig.0), in a way similar to a CollaborationOccurrence (see Fig.lEI 
in appendix), except for the fact that a real collaboration occurrence connects 
instances to classifier roles, while a pattern occurrence connects any model ele- 
ments to classifier roles of a <<meta>> collaboration. 
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Fig. 4. Meta-model extensions to represent pattern occurrences 



Additional Well-Formedness Rules Aassociated to Pattern Occurrences 

[1] The pattern specification of the pattern occurrence must be a <<meta>> 
collaboration. 

context PatternOccnrrence inv : 

self . patternSpecification . stereotyp e— > 
exists (s I s . name = ’meta’) 

[2] The number of participants must not violate multiplicity constraints of the 
roles in the <<meta>> collaboration. 

context PatternOccnrrence inv: 

( self . patternSpecification . ownedElement— > 

select(cr | cr . oclIsKindOf ( C lassif ierRole ) ) ) 

— >forall(cr : C 1 ass i f i er Ro le | 

let nbOfParticipants = 

cr . supplierDependency— >select (p | 
p.oclIsKindOf(Participation)) — >size() 
in ( cr . mu It ip lie i t y . ranges— >f o r al 1 ( r | 
r . lower <= nbOfParticipants 

and nbOfParticipants <= r . upper )) ) 

Additional Well-Formedness Rules Associated to Participations 

[1] The supplier must be a classifier role. 

context Participation inv: 

self . supplier . oclIsKindOf( ClassifierRole) 
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[2] The supplier role of the participation must be a role of the collaboration 
specifying the corresponding pattern occurrence. 

context Participation inv : 

self . supplier . namespace 

= self . patternOccurrence . patternSpecification 

[3] The client element of the participation (the participant) must be of a kind 
whose name matches the name of the base of the role or any sub-class of the 
base. 

context Participation inv: 

supplier . oclAsType ( ClassifierRole ) . base . allSubtypes() — > 
exists(c I c. name = self. client. type . name) 

The last rule is the most significant one in the inter-level bridging context. It 
ensures that a pattern occurrence could be represented at the M2 level directly 
by a collaboration occurrence binding roles to conforming instances representing 
modeling elements of Ml. Note that the type cast realized with oclAsType is 
always valid because of rule [1] . 



3.2 Graphical Representation of Pattern Occurrences 

Figure 0 presents a class diagram in which two pattern occurrences are used (we 
assume that all visit() operations call the markNode() operation, whose effect is 
in turn notified to the observer that can count marked nodes). 




Fig. 5. A model combining two pattern occurrences 
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We chose to keep the familiar ellipse notation to represent both pattern 
occurrences as defined in the previous section and collaboration occurrences as 
defined in the appendix, in order not to disrupt designers accustomed to the 
current UML notation for design patterns. 

Note that Fig. Qdoes not show all participation relationships, because this 
would clutter the diagram for no good reason since there is no ambiguities. For 
the same reason, neither does it represent the relationships between pattern 
occurrences and the corresponding <<meta>> collaborations. However, a tool 
should provide the option of showing all participations, even those involving 
behavioral features or generalizations, possibly using dialog boxes. Also, as there 
may be many behavioral features participating in a pattern such as the observer 
(potentially all those that change the state of the subject), a good tool should 
also propose a default list of matching participants to ease the designer’s task. 

4 Conclusion and Related Work 

4.1 Related Work 

PatternWizard is one of the most extensive projects of design pattern specifi- 
cation, and has influenced our research work in several points. PatternWizard 
proposes LePUS [0] a declarative, higher order language, designed to represent 
the generic solution, or leitmotif, indicated by design patterns. Our work differs 
from PatternWizard in two aspects. First, we use UML and OCL to specify 
patterns. We believe that a UML collaboration and OCL rules can be easier to 
understand than LePUS formulae and the associated visual notation. Second, 
PatternWizard works at the code level and is not integrated to any design model. 

An approach to the validation of design patterns through their precise rep- 
resentation is proposed by Corel Hedin |E]. She uses attribute grammars to 
precisely model a pattern and explicit markers in a program to distinguish a 
pattern occurrence and validate it. Patterns are represented as a set of class, 
attribute and method roles, related by rules which have the same goal as the 
OCL constraints in our proposal. Using attribute extension is a way to extend 
the static semantics with new rules, while leaving the original syntax unchanged. 

In mil , a dedicated logic called MMM for “Model and MetaModel logic” is 
used to express constraints and patterns. This logic can express causal obligations 
and can manipulate entities from both Ml and M2, but it is not based on OCL. 
The authors give a MMM specification of a Subject/Observer cooperation that 
includes both structural and behavioral aspects. However, the notion of role does 
not seem to be supported. Without roles, the generic form of a pattern cannot 
be completely represented, limiting this interesting approach to the specification 
of particular occurrences of design patterns. 

Another research effort in precise representation of design patterns was pre- 
sented by Tommi Mikkonen m- He proposes to formalize temporal behaviors of 
patterns using a specification method named DisCo. An interesting aspect of his 
work is that its formalism allows pattern occurrences to be combined through 
refinements between pattern definitions. 
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4.2 Conclusion 

The use of meta-level collaborations and constraints, instead of the suggested 
parameterized collaborations, allows a more precise representation of design pat- 
tern structural and behavioral constraints. However, one may argue that this ap- 
proach is not appropriate since we accomplish changes in the UML meta-model 
which is supposed to be standardized and static. Although this observation is 
true, it is also true that our approach does not change the UML abstract syntax. 
This is because the representation of a design pattern as a meta-model collab- 
oration does not add new modeling constructs to UML. It only adds a way to 
enforce particular constraints among existing constructs. 

Our approach also fits quite well with the Profile mechanism. A collection of 
design patterns, modeled with meta-level collaborations, could be provided as a 
Profile to a UML CASE tool which could reuse the pattern definitions. 

In its current incarnation at the OMG, the UML is ill-equipped for precisely 
representing design patterns: even the most classical GoF patterns, such as Ob- 
server, Composite or Visitor cannot be modeled precisely with parameterized 
collaborations in UML 1.3. In this paper, we have proposed a minimal set of 
modifications to the UML 1.3 meta-model to make it possible to model design 
patterns and represent their occurrences in UML, opening the way for some 
automatic processing of pattern applications within CASE tools. 

We are implementing these ideas in the UMLAUT tool (freely available from 
http : //www . irisa . f r/pampa/UMLAUT/) in order to better document the occur- 
rences of design patterns in UML models, as well as to help the designer to 
abstract away from the gory details of pattern application. Because in our pro- 
posal the “essence” of design patterns can be represented at the meta-level with 
sets of constraints, we can also foresee the availability of design pattern libraries 
that could be imported into UML tools for application into the designer’s UML 
models. We are starting to build such a library as an open source initiative. 
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A Appendix: Defining the Context of OCL Expressions 
with Collaborations 

A.l Collaborations as Context for Reusable OCL Expressions 

Section 7.3 of the UML documentation P] defines what the context of an OCL 
expression is. The context specifies how the expression is “connected” to the 
UML model, that is, it declares the names that can be used within the expression. 

UML proposes two kinds of context for OCL constraints: 

Classifiers to which an <<invariant>> can be attached. The OCL expression 
can refer to “self” and to all subexpressions reachable from “self” using the 
navigation rules defined in Sect. 7.5. 

Behavioral Features (Operations or Methods) to which a <<precondition>> 
and/or a <<postcondition>> can be attached. The OCL expression can 
refer to “self” and to all formal parameters of the behavioral feature. Note 
that although OCL postconditions can express that a new object has been 
created (using oclIsNew()), the context does not provide any way to declare 
a local variable that will denote the newly created object. 

A Collaboration can also be attached to a Classifier or to a Behavioral Fea- 
ture. The collaboration can described how the behavioral feature is realized, 
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in terms of roles played by “self” and the various parameters. One can also 
use the predefined stereotypes <<self>>, <<parameter>>, <<local>>, or 
<<global>> to make the roles more explicit within the collaboration. 

Note that a given role can sometimes be played by several instances in a 
collaboration occurrence, in the limits imposed by the multiplicy of the role, 
and is then represented with a “multi-object” box, resembling stacked objects. 

This suggests that Collaborations could well be used systematically as a pre- 
cise graphical representation of the context of a OCL expression. Each parameter 
maps to a role having the parameter’s type as base. A parameter which would 
be an OCL sequence of objects of a given type would map to a role with a multi- 
plicity greater than one. Auxiliary variables introduced by “let expressions” (see 
7.4.3 of [QJ) can also be represented by corresponding roles in the collaboration. 

A. 2 Binding a Parameterized OCL Expression to the Model 

The way particular instances are attached to the respective roles is not very clear 
in the UML documentation: When a behavioral feature is called, the target of 
the call action and its effective arguments are supposed to be bound to the 
corresponding roles, but this is left implicit. 

UML is apparently missing a construct to bind an instance to a role. The UML 
notation describes “instance level collaborations” (see Fig. 3-52 p314) as object 
diagrams representing snapshots of the system, where the roles of the objects 
are indicated in the object-box. But the mapping onto the UML abstract syntax 
is not described: how are Instances bound to ClassifierRoles? 

Without further information, the only plausible mapping we found is to add 
the ClassifierRole (which is a kind of Classifier) to the set of current types of the 
Instance playing this role. Although this correctly reflects the dynamic nature of 
roles, this mapping explicitly relies on multiple and dynamic classification, which 
might be deemed too sophisticated, and is not well-defined in the UML context. 
Another disadvantage of this mapping is that it is too fine-grained: There is 
no way to group individual bindings together and say that they all belong to 
the same collaboration. This can cause confusion if a snapshot presents a set of 
instances participating in more than one collaboration at the same time. 

Note also that the existing Binding construction of UML relates to generic 
template instantiations (see Sect. m which is a completely different matter 
altogether. We suggest that it be renamed as TemplateExpansion, which would 
better reflect its semantics, and reserve the name Binding for a new construct 
whose purpose is to bind an instance to a role, with a semantics equivalent to 
the dynamic classification alternative presented above. Note that it is desirable 
that individual Bindings be grouped together to form the whole effective context 
of a collaboration occurrence. UMLl.l offered the possibility to have composite 
dependencies, but this valuable capability has apparently been removed during 
the transition to UML1.3. We propose that it be brought back in. 

A very similar approach is proposed in m-- an InstanceCollaboration con- 
struct is used to group a set of Instances, while the relation between role and 
instance is expressed using classification instead of an explicit dependency. 
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(a) Current UML 1.3 



(b) Proposed modifications 



Fig. 6. Meta-model modifications for collaboration occurrences 



Additional Well-Formedness Rules Associated to Roles and Bindings 

[1] The number of instances playing a given role must not violate the multiplicity 

constraint of the role, 
context C 1 as s if ie r Ro le inv : 
let nbOfInstances = 

self . supplierDependency— >select (b | 

b. oclIsKindOf(Binding)) — >size () 
in ( s e 1 f . mu It ip li city . ranges— >f o r al 1 ( r | 
r . lower <= nbOfInstances 
and nbOfInstances <= r. upper)) 



A. 3 Graphical Representation of Bindings 

There could be several ways of representing bindings between instances and roles. 

1. Using the “instance level collaboration” idea of putting the role in the 
object-box. This solution is appropriate in some circumstances and is al- 
ready known, and so is worth keeping. 

2. Using a dependency arrow with a <<bind>> stereotype connecting the 
instance on the object diagram and the role on the collaboration diagram. 
This solution is not very attractive because it is too fine-grained and also 
requires both diagrams to be present together. 

3. Reusing the dashed-ellipse notation originally proposed to represent instan- 
tiations of template collaborations, while changing the mapping of the ellipse 
onto the abstract syntax: The ellipse would represent the composition of all 
individual bindings, while each line going out of the ellipse would map to an 
individual binding dependency between the instance at the end of the line 
and the role whose name is given by the line label. This notation actually is 
generalizable to any composite dependency. 
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Abstract. Metamodels are playing an increasingly important role in the 
specification of distributed object and component architectures, such as 
CORBA, CORBA Component Model, Enterprise JavaBeans and 

DCOM/COM+. By recursively abstracting the details associated with 
implementation, metamodels improve rigor and facilitate system integration and 
interoperability. The uses of metamodels range from specifying modeling 
languages and metadata repositories to defining data interchange formats and 
software processes (methods). 

The OMG Unified Modeling Language (UML) has proven an effective and 
popular choice for specifying metamodels. The OMG is using the UML to 
specify a comprehensive metadata architecture that includes metamodels 
(UML, Meta Object Facility, Common Warehouse Metamodel) and an XML- 
based metadata interchange format (XMI). Many other organizations are also 
using the UML to specify metamodels, such as the Meta Data Coalition’s Open 
Information Model. 

Despite these successful applications of UML metamodels, many modelers still 
struggle with the relationships between models and metamodels, especially 
when they are specifying multiple-layer or multiple-viewpoint metamodel 
architectures, or when they are defining UML profiles or other language 
extensions. Metamodeling is still a nascent technique, and there is a lack of 
consensus regarding when and how it should be applied. 

This presentation explores the issues that modelers face when specifying UML 
metamodels and profiles, and summarizes the lessons learned from defining the 
UML, the Meta-Ohject Facility and UML profiles using a 4-layer metamodel 
architectural pattern. It specifies the structure of the architectural pattern using a 
UML parameterized collaboration, and shows how it can be extended to provide 
better support for round-trip engineering. The presentation concludes with 
recommendations to improve the rigor and the efficiency of the metamodel 
specifications for the UML and the Meta Object Facility that are relevant to the 
next major revisions of these industry standards. 
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Abstract. Complex software systems require expressive notations for representing 
their software architectures. Two competing paths have emerged. One is to use a 
specialized notation for architecture - or architecture description language (ADL). 
The other is to adapt a general-purpose modeling notation, such as UML. The latter 
has a number of benefits, including familiarity to developers, close mapping to im- 
plementations, and commercial tool support. However, it remains an open question 
as to how hest to use object-oriented notations for architectural description, and, 
indeed, whether they are sufficiently expressive, as currently defined. In this paper 
we take a systematic look at these questions, examining the space of possible 
mappings from ADLs into object notations. Specifically, we describe (a) the 
principle strategies for representing architectural structure in UML; (h) the benefits 
and limitations of each strategy; and (c) aspects of architectural description that are 
intrinsically difficult to model in UML using the strategies. 



1 Introduction 

A critical level of abstraction in the description of a complex system is its software 
architecture. At an architectural level one describes the principal system components and 
their pathways of interaction. Architectural descriptions are typically used to provide an 
intellectually tractable, birds-eye view of a system, and to permit design-time reasoning 
about system-level concerns, such as performance, reliability, portability, and con- 
formance to external standards and architectural styles. 

In practice most architectural descriptions are informal documents. They are usually 
centered on box-and-line diagrams, with explanatory prose. Visual conventions are 
idiosyncratic, and usually project-specific. As a result, architectural descriptions are only 
vaguely understood by developers, they cannot be analyzed for consistency or 
completeness, they are only hypothetically related to implementations, their properties 
cannot be enforced as a system evolves, and they cannot be supported by tools to help 
software architects with their tasks. 

To improve the situation a number of people have suggested the use of more 
standardized and formal notations for architectural description. Viewed broadly, there are 
two main sources of such recommendations. One is from the software architecture 
research community, which has proposed a number of “architecture description lang- 
uages” (ADLs) specifically designed to represent software and system architectures | |17| . 
These languages have matured over the past five years. Most come with tool sets mat 
support many aspects of architectural design and analysis, such as graphical editing, code 
generation, run-time monitoring, anomaly detection, and performance analysis. 
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The other source is from the object-oriented community. Object modeling notations 
have had considerable success, both as domain-modeling and implementation-modeling 
notations. For the former, object-oriented entity-relation diagrams (and related notations) 
have provided a natural mechanism to represent domain entities and their relations. In the 
latter case, for systems that are to be implemented in an object-oriented fashion, object- 
modeling notations provide a natural way to represent class structures, relationships 
between those classes, and certain aspects of class/system behavior. 

But are object-oriented notations also appropriate as architectural descriptions? A 
number of authors have argued yes, claiming that the current capabilities are precisely 
what is needed 00 Moreover, recently there have been proposals that attempt to show 
how ADL concepts can be mapped directly into a notation like UML l |ll|16|18[ . 

Unfortunately, each proposal is different, and each covers only some aspects of 
architectural description. We believe that what is needed is more systematic view of the 
problem, one that clarifies what needs to be modeled at an architectural level, identifies 
candidate constructs in an object modeling language, and examines the strengths and 
weaknesses of adopting a particular modeling strategy. Practitioners could then decide 
more rationally which, if any, of the possible techniques is most appropriate. 

In this paper we attempt to do that for the structural aspects of software architecture. 
We start by examining the needs for architectural description — based on what is now done 
informally in practice and what features are captured by ADLs. Then we consider a 
number of strategies for representing architectures in UML, contrasting the advantages 
and drawbacks of each. Finally, we summarize the key lessons from this activity. 



2 Related Work 



A number of authors have examined ways to model architectures using object notations. 
Among the earliest of these were purveyors of object-oriented methods, who attempted to 
provide a uniform path from requirements to implementations using only object notations. 
In these treatments architecture is usually not specifically called out as a representation in 
need of special treatment, but viewed as a form of high-level object-oriented design. 

The lack of explicit treatment of architectures in those methods prompted several 
authors to take a more careful look at the needs of architectural modeling. Kruchten JO] 
for example, proposes a set of (4 h- 1) views to capture the various aspects of architectural 
information. Other authors have examined the use of object-oriented notations for 
modeling architectural styles and patterns iQ. Finally, profiles have been proposed within 
the UML standards community for commercial modeling languages that include explicit 
architectural concepts, including a profile for Corba 0 and real-time systems |28[ . 

Recently, there have been a number of attempts to understand more broadly how to 
map architectural models as expressed in an architecture description language into object 



notations I |ll|i6|18|y| . As we noted earlier, each of these proposes a particular form of 
modeling mat exploits the constraints of the particular architectural domain or language. 
Unlike this paper, they have not attempted to consider systematically the space of possible 
embeddings, or enumerate the situations under which alternative embeddings might be 
desirable - although they do serve as relevant data points. On the other hand, for specific 
mapping strategies many of these efforts go beyond our paper by also considering 
mappings of non-structural aspects to UML, such as architectural behavior. 
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3 Architectural Description 



The software architecture of a system defines its high-level structure, exposing its gross 
organization as a collection of interacting components. Currently there is considerable di- 
versity in the ways that practitioners represent architectures, although most depend on 
informal box-and-line diagrams. 

In an effort to put architectural description on a more solid notational and semantic 
footing, o ver the past decade a n umber of architecture description languages have been 
proposed 



While these languages (and their associated tool sets) 
differ in many details, there has emerged a general consensus about the main ingredients 
of architectural description. Focusing on architectural structure, we take that core set of 
concepts as the starting point for this pape|| In this shared ontology there are five basic 
concepts: components, connectors, systems, properties, and styles. 



Components represent the computational elements and data stores of a system. 
Intuitively, they correspond to the boxes in box-and-line descriptions of software 
architectures. Typical examples of components include clients, servers, filters, 
blackboards, and databases. Components may have multiple interfaces (which we will 
call ports), each interface defining a point of interaction between a component and its en- 
vironment. A component may have several ports of the same type (e.g., a server may 
have several active http connections). 

Connectors represent interactions among components. They provide the “glue” for archi- 
tectural designs, and correspond to the lines in box-and-line descriptions. From a run-time 
perspective, connectors mediate the communication and coordination activities among 
components. Examples include simple forms of interaction, such as pipes, procedure call, 
and event broadcast. Connectors may also represent complex interactions, such as a client- 
server protocol or a SQL link between a database and an application. Connectors have 
interfaces that define the roles played by the participants in the interaction. 

Systems represent graphs of components and connectors. In general, systems may be 
hierarchical: components and connectors may represent subsystems that have internal 
architectures. We will refer to these as representations. When a system or part of a system 
has a representation, it is also necessary to explain the mapping between the internal and 
external interfaces. We will refer to the elements of this mapping as bindings. 

Properties represent additional information (beyond structure) about the parts of an arch- 
itectural description. Although the properties that can be expressed by different ADLs 
vary considerably, typically they are used to represent anticipated or required extra- 
functional aspects of an architectural design. For example, some ADLs allow one to calcu- 
late system throughput and latency based on performance estimates of the constituent 
components and connectors [^ . In general, it is desirable to be able to associate pro- 
perties with any architectural element in a description (components, connectors, systems, 
and their interfaces). Lor example, an interface (port or role) may describe an interaction 
protocol. 

Types and Styles represent families of related systems. An architectural style typically 
defines a vocabulary of design element types as a set of component, connector, port, role, 
binding, and property types, together with rules for composing instances of the types ||Tol. 



* These concepts are largely those in found in Acme [7]. 
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Examples include data-flow architectures based on graphs of pipes and filters, blackboard 
architectures, and layered systems. 




Fig. 1. A system in the Pipes and Filters style 



To illustrate the use of fhese concepts, consider the simple example shown in Figure 1, 
which we will use throughout the paper. The system defines a simple string-processing 
application that extracts and sorts text. The system is described in a pipe-filter style, which 
provides a design vocabulary consisting of a filter component type and pipe connector 
type, input and output port types, and a port-port binding type. In addition, there would 
likely be constraints (not shown) that ensure, for example, that the reader/writer roles of 
the pipe are associated with appropriate (input/output) ports. The system is described hier- 
archically: MergeAndSort is defined by a representation that is itself a pipe-filter system. 
Properties of the components and connectors (not illustrated) might list, for example, 
performance characteristics used by a tool to calculate overall system throughput. 



4 UML Background 

UML unifies a number of object modeling notations in a common framework and is 
quickly becoming a standard object notation for industry H4|)|2b|27| . While a detailed 
description of UML is beyond the scope of this paper, we summarize its principal 
constructs (known as model elements) that can be used to model software architectures: 

Classes, Interfaces and Objects: Classes are the primary construct for describing the 
logical view of a system. Classes have properties in the form of attributes, provide 
abstract services in the form of operations, and can be logically related to one another 
using associations. Classes may expose their functionality through a set of supported 
interfaces, collections of related operations. Classes have instances called objects, which 
are used in models called collaborations to depict behavior under particular scenarios.^ 

Component and Component Instances: Components are used to describe the physical, 
deployable pieces of a system. Like classes, components in UML expose their 
functionality through interfaces. Components are typically related to each other using 
dependency relationships. The deployment of a system on a set of hardware is described 
by associating components with hardware nodes. 

Packages: UML provides a grouping mechanism that is used to partition large UML 
models into manageable chunks called packages. UML also defines a type of grouping 
element called a subsystem, which is typically used to encapsulate the object models that 
define a coarse-grained module in a system. 

Relationships: Model elements are related to one another with associations and 
dependencies. Dependency is the most generic relationship in UML, indicating that an 
element depends in some way on the definition of another element. Association is a richer 



^ In the UML meta-model, the prototypical “objects” in collaborations are referred to as collaboration roles. 
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relationship that describes an abstract relationship between classes and the roles the 
classes play in the relationship. 

Stereotypes: To allow the extension of UML with domain-specific concepts, UML 
provides a mechanism for associating constraints with elements of a model, using a 
constraint language, OCL [E51. These constraints can be grouped and named using a 
construct called a stereotype. uML also includes a set of standard stereotypes. 

The above constructs can be composed in various ways in a UML model and visualized 
in diagrams. Textual annotations may be associated with any of them. Frequently, these 
annotations are in the form of tagged values: arbitrary attribute-value pairs. 

UML also defines a set of models for describing the dynamic behavior of a system, 
including collaboration diagrams that specify system behavior using event-based 
interaction scenarios, descriptions based on state machines, and use cases. 

5 Strategies & Evaluation Criteria 

We now consider five strategies for modeling architectural structure (as expressible in 
ADLs) using UML. We will organize the presentations of alternatives around the choices 
for representing component types and instances, since the components are typically the 
central design elements of an architectural description. For each choice we then consider 
sub-alternatives for the other architectural elements (connectors, styles, etc.). Of the five 
strategies, the first three consider ways to use classes and objects to model components. 
The fourth is based on UML components, and the fifth on UML subsystems. 

Flowever, before considering those strategies, we need to be clear about the criteria for 
evaluation. Ideally we would like a mapping strategy to exhibit three characteristics: 

1. Semantic Match: It should respect documented UML semantics and the intuitions of 
UML modelers. The interpretation of UML model should be close to the interpre- 
tation of the original ADL description so the model is intelligible to both designers 
and UML-based tools. In addition, the mapping should produce legal UML models. 

2. Legibility: The resulting architectural descriptions in UML should bring conceptual 
clarity to a system design, avoid visual clutter, and highlight key design details. 

3. Completeness: The architectural concepts identified in Section 3 should be represent- 
able in the UML model. 

6 Classes & Objects - Types as Classes, Instances as Objects 

Perhaps the most natural candidate for representing component and connector types in 
UML is the class concept. Classes describe the conceptual vocabulary of a system just as 
component and connector types form the conceptual vocabulary of an architectural 
description in a particular style. Additionally, the relation between classes and instances 
is similar to the relationship between architectural types and their instances. The 
mapping described for the C2 architectural style in [|TF| is a variation on this approach. 

Figure 2 illustrates the general idea. Here we charaHerize the filter architectural type as 
the UML class “filter.” Instances of filters, such as “split” are represented as 
corresponding objects in an object (instance) diagram. We now take a closer look at this 
strategy by examining how the concepts in Section 3 can be described in UML. 
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6.1 Components 

As noted, the type/instance relationship in architectural descriptions is a close match to the 
class/ohject relationship in a UML model. In UML, classes, like component types in 
architectural descriptions, are first-class entities and are the richest structures available for 
capturing software abstractions. The full set of UML descriptive mechanisms are 
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Fig. 2. Types as classes, instanees as objeets. 

available to describe the structure, properties, and behavior of a class, making this a good 
choice for depicting detail and doing analysis using UML-based analysis tools. 

Properties of architectural components can be represented as class attributes or with 
associations; behavior can be described using UML behavioral models; and generalization 
can be used to relate a set of component types. The semantics of an instance or type can 
also be elaborated by attaching one of the standard stereotypes (e.g., indicating that a 
component runs as a separate process with the «process» stereotype). 

However, the match between component types and classes, and component instances 
and objects, is not perfect. In architectural descriptions a component instance often has 
additional structure not required by the component’s type. For example, a component 
instance might define additional ports not required by its type, or associate an imple- 
mentation in the form of additional structure that is not part of its type’s definition. 
However, in UML an object cannot include parts that its class does not also define. 

6.2 Ports (Component Interfaces) 

There are six reasonable ways to represent ports. 

Option 1: No explicit representation. We can leave ports out of the model entirely. This 
leads to the simplest diagrams, but suffers from the obvious problem that there is no way 
to characterize the names or properties of the ports. However, this might be a reasonable 
choice in certain situations, such as when components have only a single port, or when the 
ports can be inferred from the system topology. 

Option 2: Ports as Annotations. We can represent ports as annotations. This approach 
provides a home for information about ports, although annotations have no semantic value 
in UML and hence cannot be used as a basis for analysis. Again, if the detailed properties 
of a port are not of concern this might be a reasonable approach. 

Option 3: Ports as Class/Object Attributes. Ports can be treated as attributes of a 
class/object. In this approach ports are part of the formal structural model, but they can 
have only a very simple representation in a class diagram - essentially a name and type. 

Option 4: Ports as Interfaces. Describing port types as UML interfaces has three advan- 
tages. First, the interface and port concepts have a similar intent: they both characterize 
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aspects of the ways in which an entity can interact with its environment. Second, the 
UML “lollipop” notation provides a compact description of a port in a class diagram 
depicting a component type. In an instance diagram, a UML association role 
(corresponding to a port instance) qualified by the interface name (the port type) provides 
a compact way to designate that a component instance is interacting through a particular 
port instance. Finally, this approach provides visually distinct depictions of components 
and ports, in which ports can clearly be seen as subservient to components. 

However, while the interface and port concepts are similar, they are not identical. An 
interface exposes a set of operations that can be invoked by the environment of a 
component. In contrast, the description of a port in an ADL often includes both the 
services provided by the component, as well as those it requires from its environment. 
Furthermore, it is meaningful for a component type to have several instances of the same 
port type, while it is not meaningful to say that a class realizes several versions of the 
same. For example, there is no easy way to define a “splitter” filter type that has two 
output ports of the same “type” using this technique. Finally, unlike classes, interfaces do 
not have attributes or substructure. 

Option 5: Ports as Classes. Another alternative is to describe ports as classes contained 
by a co mponent type. This is essentially the approach taken in the UML Real-Time Profile 
||22|28ll . This overcomes a certain lack of expressiveness in UML interface descriptions: 
we can now represent port substructure and indicate that a component type has several 
ports of the same type. A component instance is modeled as an object containing a set of 
port objects. Unfortunately, this approach also suffers from problems: by representing 
ports as classes, we not only clutter the diagram, but we also lose clear discrimination 
between ports and components. It is possible to make the diagram more suggestive using a 
notational variation on this scheme in which the ports are contained classes. But then 
indicating points of interaction is counterintuitive, as containment usually indicates that a 
class owns other classes whose instances may or may not be accessible through instances 
of the parent class. 

Option 6: Ports as UML Classes that realize interfaces. The final option is a 
combination of options 4 and 5: represent ports as classes which themselves expose inter- 
faces. This option is more expressive than the previous two techniques, but suffers from 
the semantic mismatch problem of both options. It is also the least visually appealing. 
Unless ports are discriminated from components visually, the added clutter in a diagram 
would mask the overall topology of components, defeating one of the main purposes of 
architectural description. It also makes interpretation more difficult because a reader is ex- 
pected to understand that a pair of objects stands for a single object in the original model. 

6.3 Connectors 

Option 1: Types as Associations; Connectors as Links. In an architectural box-and-line 
diagram of a system, the lines between components are connectors. One tempting way to 
represent connectors in UML is as associations between classes or links between objects. 
The approach is visually simple, provides a clear distinction between components and 
connectors, and makes use of the most familiar relationship in UML class diagrams: 
association. Moreover, associations can be labeled, and when a direction is associated 
with the connector it can be indicated with an arrow in UML. 

Unfortunately, although the identification between connectors and associations is 
visually appealing, connectors have a different meaning than associations. A system in an 
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architectural description is built-up by choosing components with behavior exposed 
through their ports and connecting them with connectors that coordinate their behaviors. 
A system’s behavior is defined as the collective behavior of a set of components whose 
interaction is defined and limited by the connections between them. In contrast, while an 
association or link in UML represents a potential for interaction between the elements it 
relates, the association mechanism is primarily a way of describing a conceptual 
relationship between two concepts. 

Using an association to represent architectural connection has other problems. Since 
associations are relationships between UML elements, an association cannot stand on its 
own in a UML model. Consequently, there is no way to represent a connector type in 
isolation. To have any notion of a connector type within this scheme, one must resort to 
naming conventions or the use of stereotypes whose meaning is captured by an OCL 
description. Also, the approach does not allow one to specify the interfaces to the con- 
nector (i.e., its roles). 

Option 2: Types as Association Classes. One solution to the lack of expressiveness is to 
qualify the association with a class that represents the connector type. This way the 
attributes of a connector type or connector can be captured as attributes of a class or 
object. Unfortunately, this technique still does not provide any way of explicitly rep- 
resenting connector roles. The approach is similar to the one taken in the UML Real-time 
Profile, in which association endpoints are identified with roles in a collaboration (^ . 

Option 3: Types as Classes; Connectors as Objects. One way to define roles in UML is 
to represent a connector as a class that is associated with model elements representing 
roles. We have the same options for representing roles as we had for ports; as interfaces 
realized by a class, as “child” classes contained by a connector class or as child classes 
that realize interfaces. Given a scheme for representing ports and roles, an attachment 
(between a port and a role) may be represented as an association or a dependency. 

6.4 Systems 

Option 1: Systems as UML Subsystems. The primary mechanism in UML for grouping 
related elements is the package. In fact, UML defines a standard package stereotype, 
called «subsystem», to group UML models that represent a logical part of a system. 
The choice of subsystems is appropriate for any choice of mappings of components and 
connectors and works particularly well for grouping classes. 

Unfortunately, subsystems have different semantics than systems in an architectural 
description. In a model, a package represents set of elements that may be imported into 
another context, but not a structure per se. In contrast, a system in architectural design is a 
structure with sub-parts in the form of its components and connectors. Unlike classes, 
packages also lack attributes for defining system level properties. 

Option 2: Systems as Objects. A second option is to use objects to represent systems. If 
architectural instances are represented as objects, we can introduce an explicit system 
class whose instances contain the component and connector objects that make up the 
system. Then we can capture richer semantics using attributes and associations/Iinks. 
Unfortunately, this approach has the drawback that by representing a system in the same 
way as a component or connector we lose the semantic distinction between a system as a 
configuration of elements. It is also introduces visual clutter. 
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Option 3: Systems as Subsystems Containing a System Object. This alternative is a 
combination of the first two techniques. It combines the expressiveness of Option 2 with 
the visual advantages of Option 1. However, we still have the basic semantic mismatch 
and the additional clutter complicates a diagram. 

Option 4: Systems as Collaborations. A set of communicating objects (connected by 
links) is described in UML using a collaboration. If we represent components as objects, 
we can use collaborations to represent systems. While this is a natural way to describe 
run-time structures, unfortunately this leaves no way to explicitly represent system-level 
properties. There is also a semantic mismatch - a collaboration describes a representative 
interaction between objects that provides a partial description, whereas an architectural 
configuration is meant to capture a complete description at some level of abstraction. 

There are of course many variations on Options 2 and 3, corresponding to the same 
variations on the use of classes, objects and stereotypes to describe components which we 
described in the last section and in the next. 

6.5 Representations 

A representation is just a system that is related to a component or connector and includes 
bindings that describe the relationship between the element and (one of) its 
representations. If systems are represented as packages, an element can be related to its 
representations through dependency, possibly with an annotation indicating the name of 
the representation. There are a number of options for representing bindings: (1) as 
annotations (a weak depiction); (2) as dependency between an outer element and inner 
element (only possible with techniques in which ports and roles are explicitly 
represented); (3) as set of elements with attributes that describe binding (visually 
cluttered). Alternatively, if systems are represented as classes, representations can be 
associated with their parent element using associations and links. 

7 Classes & Objects - Types as Stereotypes, Instances as Classes 

The second major alternative for modeling a component type in UML is to define a 
stereotype. In this way, we can describe the meaning of our architectural vocabulary in a 
way that distinguishes an architectural element type from the UML class concept. A 
component instance is then represented as a class with a stereotype. Using this approach, 
architectural concepts become distinct from the built-in UML concepts, and in principal, a 
UML-based modeling environment can be extended to support the visualization and 
analysis of new architectural types within a style and enforce design constraints captured 
in OCL. This is essentially the approach taken in [ jlsl . 

In Figure 3, the Filter Type is defined by a set of constraints expressed in OCL that are 
identified with the «Filter» Stereotype. Filter instances (e.g., splitter) are represented 
as classes that bear the Filter stereotype. We now examine this approach in more detail. 

7.1 Components 

Representing instances as classes has a number of advantages. For example, we can 
capture a set of possible run-time configurations (e.g., one-to-many relationships) in a 
single diagram. By using classes, we also allow component instances to include structure 
in addition to the structure defined by their types, overcoming a limitation of the 
class/instance approach. 
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Unfortunately, the approach has a number of disadvantages. Stereotypes are not first 
class, so we can’t define structure, attributes, or behavior except by writing OCL con- 
straints. Furthermore, there is no way to visualize stereotypes in diagrams, unless, in the 
future, there is support in UML environments for manipulating, visualizing and analyzing 
extensions to the UML meta-model. There is also currently no way to express sub-typing 
relationships between stereotypes. Among other consequences, this means that we can’t 
take advantage of analysis capabilities offered by UML tools to analyze architectural 
types, or associate behavioral models with types. 

Furthermore, a class may have only one stereotype. Consequently, we can’t use any 
the other built-in stereotypes to add meaning to a component that already has a stereotype. 
Arguably, using a class to represent an architectural instance is also not intuitive. 

There are a number of options for representing ports. The ports defined by a com- 
ponent type would be represented as OCL expressions that state what structure a class 
standing for a component of this type should have. We can represent a component 
instance’s ports in the same ways we modeled a component type’s ports in last approach. 
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Fig. 3. Types as stereotjqjes, instances as stereotyped classes. 



7.2 Connectors, Systems, Representations, and Styles 

The options for representing connectors are similar to the options we had for representing 
connector types in the last approach. The same options exist for describing overall 
systems and for indicating representations as for the first variation, although in this we 
represent system instances as represented styles in the previous approach. In this case, 
there can be no explicit representation of a style using UML model elements. Instead, the 
style is embodied in a set of stereotypes. 

8 Classes & Objects - Types as classes, Instances as Classes 

The third class-based approach is to represent component types as classes (like the first 
approach) and component instances as classes (like the second). The observations we 
made in the previous two sections about the suitability of the classes to represent 
component types and instances apply here as well: by representing both component types 
and instances as classes, we have the full set of UML features to describe both component 
types and instances. We can also capture patterns at both the type (as part of a 
description of an architectural style) and instance level, supporting the description of a 
dynamic architecture whose structure evolves at run-time. 

Figure 4 illustrates this approach, defining both the “filter” type and instances of filters 
(e.g., “splitter”) as classes. We now examine this approach in light of the previous two 
class-based approaches. 
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8.1 Components 

Although, the approach has many of the strengths of the previous two approaches, it 
suffers from a number of problems. Unlike the second approach, we no longer explicitly 
distinguish architectural vocabulary and the UML class concept. Representing both types 
and instances as classes also blurs the distinction between type and instance, although 
stereotypes may be used to reinforce this distinction. 

There are two viable options for relating a component type to its instances within this 
scheme: generalization and dependency. Generalization captures the structural relation- 
ship between a type and instance (namely, the instance “subclass” must be substitutable 
for the type) but it blurs the type-instance distinction. The other option is to represent this 




Fig. 4. Types & instances as classes. 

relationship as a (perhaps stereotyped) dependency, which is semantically weaker but 
carries less semantic baggage than the generalization relationship. 

8.2 Connectors 

The same issues arise when describing connections. For a full discussion of options for 
describing connections in terms of classes, see variation #1. 

8.3 Systems, Representations and Styles 

The options for representing systems and styles are similar to those in the two previous 
approaches using (a) packages, or (b) classes and objects. 



9 Using UML Components 

UML includes a “component” modeling element, which is used to describe imple- 
mentation artifacts of a system and their deployment. A component diagram is often used 
to depict the topology of a system at a high level of granularity and plays a similar 
function, although at the implementation level, as an architectural description of a system. 
In Figure 5 we represent the “filter” type as a UML component and instances (e.g., 
“splitter”) as instances of this UML component. 

9.1 Components 

UML components are a natural candidate for representing architectural components. 
Components have interfaces, may be deployed on hardware, and commonly carry a 
stereotype and are depicted with a custom visualization. UML components are often used 
as part of diagrams that depict an overall topology, and just as it is natural to talk about 
mapping architectural components to hardware, components are assigned to nodes in 
UML deployment diagrams. For some architectural styles, the identification of abstract 
components with implementation-level components is a reasonable choice. 
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Unfortunately, in UML components are defined as concrete “chunks” of imple- 
mentation (e.g., executables, or dynamic link libraries) that realize abstract interfaces - 
unlike the more abstract notion of components found in ADLs, which frequently have 
only an indirect relationship to deployable piece of a system. Nonetheless, the concepts 
share more than a name. Components expose interfaces (as with classes) and can be used 
to represent the ports exposed by a component, just as they were used in the strategy based 
on classes and objects. 

However, the rich set of class associations available to relate classes are not available 
for components, limiting how we can describe ports, represent patterns, and indicate 
connection. (Moreover, UML behavioral models cannot reference components.) 

9.2 Connectors 

There are two natural choices for representing connectors in this scheme: as dependencies 
between a component the ports/interfaces realized by a component (visually simple but 
lacking expressiveness), or as components themselves. If we represent connector in- 
stances as dependencies between components, we have the option of representing con- 
nector types as stereotypes, with consequences we addressed in previous sections. Un- 
fortunately, although dependencies are visually appealing, the built-in dependency notion 
in UML does not adequately capture the idea of architectural connection or provide an 
explicit descriptive capability. Representing a connector as a UML component addresses 
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Fig. 5. Components as UML components. 



this problem, but unfortunately blurs the distinction between components and connectors. 



10 Using Subsystems 

We now describe how a subsystem (a stereotyped UML package) can be used to describe 
the components in a system and the component types in a style. This approach has the 
appeal that packages are an ideal way to describe coarse-grained elements as a set of UML 
models. Also, the package construct is already familiar to UML modelers, and to those 
extending UML, as a way of bundling large pieces or views of a system. 

In Figure 6, we describe the “filter” type as a package and filter instances as package 
instances (e.g., “splitter”). 

10.1 Components 

The subsystem construct is used in UML to group or encapsulate a set of model elements 
that describe some logical piece of a system, similar to components in architectural 
descriptions. Subsystems (indeed, any package) can include structures based on any of 
the UML models. This has an advantage over describing components and connectors as 
classes - by identifying a component or connector with a package, we can not only 
include structure as classes (or objects), we can also include behavioral models. There are 
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many options for describing component or connector substructure. This approach also has 
a visual appeal - substructure can be depicted as “embedded” in the package. Com- 
ponent and Component types would be modeled in essentially the same way, although one 
could also take advantage of the UML template mechanism when defining a type. 

Although visually appealing, this approach suffers from a number of problems. In 
UML, a package is (semantically speaking) little more than a folder in which related 
models and elements can be stored. One does not talk about a package having interfaces; 
instead a package makes its elements (e.g., classes) available to other packages through 
export. Representing substructure (like ports) as elements contained by a package is also 
counterintuitive. The fact that certain elements correspond to ports, others to properties, 
others to reps, is misleading. Expressing the behavior of a component would also be 
awkward, since packages themselves do not have dynamic behavior in UML. Packages 
may only be related by dependence, which restricts how connection/attachment can be 
depicted. It also blurs the distinction between a system and a component in a system. 

10.2 Connectors 

There are two natural choices for representing connectors in this scheme: dependencies 
(visually simple but lacking expressiveness), or packages themselves. While dependen- 
cies have visual appeal, the dependency notion does not fully capture the notion 
architectural connection. As we’ve noted before, a package does not have to describe of 
connector properties and structure. As with components, we could include behavioral 
description of the connector within the package, although relating it meaningfully to the 




Fig. 6. Components as subsystems, 
package itself is difficult, as it was for components. 



11 Discussion and Conclusions 

We have briefly examined five strategies for encoding in UML the representations of 
architectural structure expressible using modern ADLs: for each of these we considered a 
number of variations and considered the strategies with respect to completeness, legibility, 
and semantic match. What are the lessons to be gained from this? 

First, there is no single best way to encode ADLs in UML. Each of the strategies has 
strengths and weaknesses, depending on how well they support the evaluation criteria. 
With respect to completeness and legibility there is a typically a tradeoff: encodings that 
emphasize completeness (by providing a semantic home for all of the aspects of 
architectural design) tend to be verbose, while graphically appealing encodings tend to be 
incomplete. Hence, the best strategy will depend on what aspects of architectural design 
needed to be represented. In restricted situations (for example, if there is only one type of 
connector) it may be preferable to use an incomplete, but visually appealing, encoding. 
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Second, all of the encodings exhibit some form of semantic mismatch. UML’s 
vocabulary of classes, objects, packages, components, associations, etc., while varied and 
rich, is ultimately designed to support an object-oriented view of software design. As 
such, UML does not provide a completely adequate foundation for architecture-based 
description of systems. In this paper, we illustrated a number of specific examples of 
mismatch, including the following: (a) neither the class, subsystem or component concept 
is a perfect match to the ADL component concept; (b) unlike objects, architectural 
instances may need to define additional structure not defined by their types; (c) the port 
concept has no good analog in UML, since unlike interfaces, a port should be able to 
define both provided and required services, and a component might have multiple 
instantiations of a particular port type; (d) there is no satisfactory way to fully describe a 
connector and its roles; and (e) although the ADL type and instance concepts are very 
similar to the class and object concepts of UML, neither class diagrams nor collaboration 
diagrams are wholly appropriate for describing architectural configurations. 

Given these observations, one might well ask whether there are reasonable alternatives 
to direct encoding of architecture in ADL. We see two plausible alternative paths: 



1 . 



2 . 



Continue to use ADLs, but map to 00 implementations. In this approach architecture 
description retains its own notations, but tools are provided to convert those 
descriptions to lower-level object notations in situations where the implementation is 
done in an object-oriented fashion. 



Extend UML to include additional concepts for architectural modeling. This could be 
done by extending the UML meta-model, or by defining a profile for architectural 
design. Indeed, we can already see the inclusion o f archit ectural notions, such as 
ports, in proposals for real-time extensions to UML | |22|28 1. Other proposed exten- 
sions would permit the definition of a class in terms of a nested collaboration diagram 
- providing both scoping of associations and automatic creation of substructure. 



Both of these are promising avenues of future work. Additionally, we see considerable 
value in extending our examination of mappings to non-structural aspects of software 
architecture, such as behavior, performance, and reliability. As with structure, several 
authors have examined possible encodings, although not in a comparative study. Finally, 
to make more progress in reconciling architecture description with UML it will be 
important to consider the problem at a more formal level. In this paper we were forced to 
appeal to intuition regarding issues of semantic similarity. It would be desirable to have a 
more precise foundation on which to base this comparison. 
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Abstract. To formally describe architectures of software systems, specific lan- 
guages called Architecture Description Languages (ADLs) have been developed 
by academic institutions and research labs. However, more and more research 
and industrial projects are using the standard Unified Modeling Language 
(UML) for representing software architectures of systems. In this paper, we fo- 
cus on how to extend the UML by incorporating some key abstractions found in 
current ADLs, such as connectors, components and configurations, and how the 
UML can be used for modeling architectural viewpoints. Our approach is dem- 
onstrated by the software architecture of a video surveillance system. It is there- 
fore the purpose of the paper to show that a UML profile for software architec- 
ture abstractions is needed. 

Keywords: Software architecture abstractions, software architecture descrip- 
tion, architectural modeling, architectural viewpoint, architectural view, ADL, 

UML, connector, component, configuration. 

1 Introduction 

Because the number of organizations using software infrastructures to run their 
core business grows, society is becoming increasingly dependent on long-running and 
large software-intensive systems. To facilitate the development of such systems and 
support their evolution, we need tools for explicitly supporting formal representations 
of the software architecture of a system. This is one of the goals of research in soft- 
ware architecture [1,2]. A formal software architecture representation provides the 
ability to understand, communicate and reason about high-level properties of soft- 
ware-intensive systems from different perspectives or viewpoints. 

Current notations for modeling software architectures are either formal, i.e., based 
on a special modeling language, called an Architecture Description Language (ADL), 
or they are just informal and ad hoc, e.g. the whiteboard approach. Because of their 
roots in formal methods, existing ADLs are generally hard to understand and do not 
integrate well with current software development practices. Moreover, existing ADLs 
often take into account only a single particular perspective, from which the architect 
has to model all key aspects of the software system. 

In contrast, the standard Unified Modeling Language (UML) is a general tool that 
provides advanced techniques and notations supporting the full life cycle of system 
modeling, from requirements analysis to implementation. Furthermore, the UML 
supports multiple views. The UML concepts and constructs can therefore be divided 
into different subsets, corresponding to various aspects of the system [3,4,5]. How- 
ever, as a general-purpose language, the UML does not directly provide constructs 
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related to software architecture modeling, such as architectural configurations, con- 
nectors, and styles. For instance, specifying a connector requires the definition of a 
concept that allows us to localize component interactions. Therefore, we need to 
separate communication concerns (e.g., patterns of object interactions) from compu- 
tation concerns (e.g., objects). In UML, however, there is no direct support for such a 
separation of concerns. This point is further discussed in subsection 4.2. 1 . Moreover, 
a UML component diagram can be used to describe the organization of a software 
system in terms of its components and interconnections at specification level. How- 
ever, when describing an architectural configuration (i.e., a collection of instances of 
component and connector types), it is unclear 1) how to instantiate component inter- 
faces and dependency relationships; 2) how to associate interaction protocols with 
component dependencies. 

Integrating the UML with some existing ADLs has already been addressed [14]. 
One approach is to define rules for translating architectural descriptions from a par- 
ticular ADL into UML. Another approach is to add key constructs needed by soft- 
ware architecture modeling to the standard UML. However, using this second ap- 
proach will result in a large and complex language, hard to understand and to use. 

In this paper, we propose a third approach which is based on extending UML in a 
standard way, i.e., by using only standard extension mechanisms of the UML, result- 
ing in a “Profile for Software Architecture Descriptions”. It might be worth noting 
that several kinds of profiles are under consideration by the Object Management 
Group, e.g., the “Profile for Enterprise Distributed Object Computing”. 

This paper is organized as follows: section 2 briefly presents different trends in 
software architecture research. Section 3 gives some examples of what should be 
defined in a UML profile for software architecture descriptions. Section 4 presents 
some extensions to the UML for supporting the modeling of software architectures; 
and finally section 5 summarizes the paper and proposes some future work. 

2 Software Architecture Trends 

First of all, we have to admit that there is no standard definition of what is called 
software architecture and that there is no single, accepted framework for codifying 
architectural concepts. This lack of a standard does not facilitate the emergence of 
common practices in software architecture and their controlled evolution [13]. The 
diversity in the realm of software architecture stems from the variety of issues that 
reflect the concerns of the authors. 

One community in software architecture research, following the academic trend, is 
driven by formality [1,7]. As stated by M. Shaw and D. Garlan, two pioneers in soft- 
ware architecture research, an ADL is necessary to have precise descriptions of soft- 
ware components and their interconnections [1], without giving any implementation 
details of the system to be constructed. 

Work on ADLs has concentrated on improving analysis and system-generating ca- 
pabilities of the languages [6,8,9]. Unfortunately, current ADLs do not integrate well 
with common software development methodologies and tools. Although the concept 
of multiple views is generally recognized as very important [18, 16], no single ADL 
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provides a means for modeling multiple views and checking their completeness and 
coherence [17]. 

Another community, following the trend of industry, is driven by the applicability 
of software architecture methodologies and the notations used for their description 
[4]. It uses the UML for representing and documenting architectural designs. On one 
hand, using the standard UML for architectural modeling is a convenient way to inte- 
grate architectural designs with various other software design models. On the other 
hand, UML lacks adequate notations and the corresponding semantics for modeling 
key constructs found in most existing ADLs, such as components, connectors, con- 
figurations, and architectural styles. Also, in order to be able to capitalize on the ef- 
fort spent in elaborating a software architecture description, e.g. by analyzing and 
verifying it, standard UML tools should provide more powerful analysis capabilities. 

Despite the controversies about the definition of software architecture, we adopt in 
the remainder of this paper the definition given by L. Bass, P. Clemens and R. 
Kazman [2]: “The software architecture of a program or computing system is the 
structure or structures of the system, which comprise software components, the exter- 
nally visible properties of those components, and the relationships among them”. 

3 What Is Needed to Define a UML Profile for Software 
Architecture Descriptions? 

In order to define a profile for Software Architecture Descriptions in UML, one 
needs to identify the key concepts that are required for software architecture descrip- 
tions and understand how those concepts are related. In the following, we present an 
example that introduces the architecture of a simple Video Surveillance System and 
highlights some software architecture elements. 



Connection point Connection point 




Component Connector Component 



Figure 1: Architectural Illustration of the Video Surveillance System 

Figure 1 shows a very informal representation of the architecture of the Video 
Surveillance System (VSS). VSS consists of a set of video cameras that interact with 
a control station over a communication platform. The example illustrates two kinds of 
software architecture constructs: the components of the system and their interconnec- 
tion realized by a connector. The boxes are used as graphical symbols for both kinds 
of constructs. They visually encapsulate their realizations, i.e., the pictures contained 
in the boxes. 

The CameraDevice component abstracts a set of geographically distributed video 
cameras, whereas the VideoControlStation component abstracts the part of the system 
that remotely controls the cameras and continuously receives the video streams. 
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The connector is an abstraction for the communication platform. It consists of two 
kinds of nested boxes that represent connection points and the protocol of interac- 
tions between these connection points, respectively. A connection point represents an 
interface to the connector a component can use. In order to be able to participate in a 
communication mediated by a connector, a component must implement this interface. 
The implementation might be in software or in hardware. For instance, in Figure 1, 
two circuit boards implement the interfaces with the camera device and the video 
control station. 

The protocol of interaction describes the way communication between connection 
points is performed. The cable in Figure 1 shows the hardware part and the con- 
trol/data box shows the software part of the implementation of the protocol of interac- 
tion. 

To distinguish between a software architecture, describing a family of similar sys- 
tems, and one of its instantiations, i.e. an individual system architecture, we need the 
concept of architectural configuration. In our example, an architectural configuration 
is created by interconnecting specific instances of CameraDevice with a specific in- 
stance of a VideoControlStation. 

In addition, many authors [1,2,8,9,10] have advocated the use of patterns in soft- 
ware architecture descriptions. For example, in configurations of the Video Surveil- 
lance System, the instances of VideoControlStation and CameraDevice will have to be- 
have like "sink" or "client", and "source" or "server", respectively, when they con- 
sume and produce video streams, or provide and require services from each other. 
The software architecture of the Video Surveillance System is hence using the archi- 
tectural styles known as client-server and pipe-and-filter styles [1,10]. 

All elements mentioned so far for describing software architectures are provided 
by current ADLs [6,8,9], but the resulting models do not integrate well with other 
artifacts resulting from the software development process. Because UML is a widely 
used notation in software development, the definition and use of a UML Profile for 
Software Architecture would yield software architecture models that integrate much 
better with other development artifacts. In addition to current ADLs, the UML Profile 
should also provide support for identifying and describing architectural viewpoints 
[13]. Unlike current ADLs, the UML Profile should be able to deal with various ar- 
chitectural views, a concept slightly different from a view as defined in standard 
UML. 

All the architectural terms introduced above are explained in the next section. 

4 UML Extensions for Modeling Architectures 

The goal of this section is to present some extensions to the UML that define the 
software architecture abstractions introduced in the previous section. Therefore, we 
propose a notation and precise semantics for these abstractions, applying two mecha- 
nisms proposed by the OMG [12], which are referred to as "lightweight extension 
mechanism" and "heavyweight extension mechanism" . A lightweight extension 
mechanism allows one to adapt the UML semantics without changing the UML 
metamodel. It is supported by the UML through the provision of built-in extension 
mechanisms known as Tagged Values, Stereotypes, and Constraints. In contrast, a 
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heavyweight extension mechanism allows one to adapt the UML semantics by ex- 
tending the standard metamodel. 

In the following subsections, we make use of both extension mechanisms to pro- 
pose a UML Profile for Software Architecture. A profile is " . . . a consistent definition 
context for elements such as, but not limited to, well formedness rules, tagged values, 
stereotypes, constraints, semantics expressed in natural language, extensions to the 
standard metamodel and transformation rules" [12]. 

First, we present our interpretation of the concepts of architectural viewpoints and 
architectural views proposed by the IEEE's Recommended Practice for Architectural 
Description (P1471) [13], then we apply a heavyweight extension mechanism for 
incorporating these concepts into the UML metamodel. Second, we use some light- 
weight extension mechanisms for specifying connectors, components, architectural 
patterns, and configurations of software architectures. 

4,1 Architectural Viewpoints 

The software architecture definition given in this paper, as well as the results of a 
large amount of research on ADLs, have been based on the assumption that software 
architecture is focussed on reasoning about structural issues at system-level 
[1,2, 6,7, 8,9]. We believe that focusing just on the structural issues does not cover all 
concerns of software architecture, since it is difficult or even impossible to cover all 
concerns of the stakeholders from just one perspective. Different stakeholders have 
different concerns relative to a system under development, and these concerns affect 
the system’s operation as well as its architectural qualities such as scalability, persis- 
tence, security, reliability, distribution and performance. 

Software architecture must address all the significant system-level properties or 
any desired combination of these properties that is of interest to any stakeholder. To 
achieve this, new mechanisms are needed to separate all architecturally important 
concerns. One way to separate architectural concerns is to describe software architec- 
ture from different perspectives or viewpoints. The concept of multiple viewpoints 
allows us to group different stakeholders' concerns into different sets of related kinds 
of concerns; each set represents a certain aspect of the system that can be "viewed" 
from a particular viewpoint. The notions of architectural views and viewpoints have 
been used in reference models such as the “4-1-1 View Model’|i][16] and the ISO’s 
Reference Model for Open Distributed Processing (RM-ODP) [19]. Both reference 
models have a limited fixed number of views and viewpoints and do not permit creat- 
ing new ones. We believe that such a fixed number of views and viewpoints is not 
sufficient for covering all aspects of software architecture. 

We use the terms architectural view and viewpoint as defined in the IEEE’s P1471. 
According to the P1471, an architectural viewpoint is "a specification of the conven- 
tions for constructing and using a view. A viewpoint acts as a pattern or template 
from which to develop individual views by establishing the purposes and audience 
for a view and the techniques for its creation and analysis". In what follows, we pro- 
pose an interpretation of this definition providing a UML-based conceptual frame- 



' Rational Software Corporation is using the "4-1-1 View Model" as a reference model for their 
development methods, but it is not standardized. 
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work for architectural descriptions, which does not prescribe a limited number of 
architectural viewpoints and views. In this interpretation, an architectural viewpoint 
defines a particular perspective of a software architecture representation that allows 
the establishment of rules, notations and a main view by which one or more architec- 
tural views are created, depicted, analyzed and managed. In a viewpoint definition, 
the rules determine the manner in which the concerns of the architectjjare represented 
in architectural views. These rules are expressed by means of notations that involve 
techniques for depicting architectural elements in a view, and they also describe the 
conventions that guide a projection of the main view onto particular views. The nota- 
tions of a viewpoint describe the language elements that are needed for appropriately 
representing all the concerns of the software architect from the perspective defined by 
that viewpoint. The main view represents the primary focus of the architect from the 
particular perspective defined by that viewpoint. By convention, the name of the main 
view corresponds to the name of its viewpoint. Note that sometimes the model of the 
main view (most abstract model) can not be graphically described, e.g., a quality 
management viewpoint [21] will not have a corresponding model in the main view. 

Using the main view as the most abstract architectural view to be referred to for 
projections allows one to structure the system from a particular angle, yet focus on 
specific concerns. 




Figure 2: Example of the Relationship between Viewpoints and Views 
Figure 2 presents an example of the relationship between architectural viewpoints 
and views. In this Figure, we distinguish between two architectural viewpoints, the 
structural viewpoint and enterprise viewpoint. Each of them represents an abstraction 
mechanism allowing the system under development to be "viewed" from a particular 
angle. Each viewpoint defines a main view illustrating the primary focus of the ar- 
chitect in that viewpoint. To describe distinct aspects of software architecture, the 
main view of a viewpoint needs to be projected onto different architectural views. 



^ In this UML-based conceptual framework, the concerns of the software architect from a spe- 
cific viewpoint represent the concerns of the system's stakeholders involved in that view- 
point. 
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This is shown by projecting the main view of the system from the structural view- 
point onto the static view, behavioral view and configuration view (more details in 
section 4.2). Note that main views, e.g. the enterprise view and the structural view, 
might overlap, and the same holds for architectural views. 




Figure 3: Dependencies between the Software Architecture Profile and the UML Metamodel 

To specify the software architecture profile, we use a heavyweight extension 
mechanism by adapting the UML metamodel. Figure 3 illustrates the relationships 
between the software architecture profile and the standard metamodel of the UML. 
The software architecture profile is represented by a UML package that defines the 
elements for describing software architectures explicitly. The Software Architecture 
Profile package depends on the Behavioral Elements package because it needs to 
extend, for example, the UML notion of collaboration to define complex connectors. 
Its dependence on the Model Management package is justified by using, for example, 
the subsystem concept that is required to define the general notion of a component. 

Figure 4 depicts a metamodel in terms of a UML class diagram that introduces the 
content of the Software Architecture Profile package. This metamodel represents a 
modified version of the conceptual model of the architectural description defined in 
the IEEE P147I. Basically, we adapted this model by adding the notion of main view. 




Figure 4: Extended P1471 Conceptual Model of Architectural Description 



This conceptual framework is an interpretation of the IEEE’s recommendations for 
software architecture descriptions within a UML-based context. UML provides al- 
ready a general notion of view, and discusses possible connections between views, 
i.e., the consistency of the elements used in different views [4]. R. Hilliard and others 
have stated that there are problems related to the use of multiple views in the field of 
software architecture [20,17]. The connection between UML models that describe 
different views helps to solve some of these problems. 

In this profile, the concepts of viewpoints and views are considered to be first- 
class citizens. We now present some examples of architectural viewpoints, showing 
how to describe the main view of a viewpoint in a concrete way. A typical example 
of an architectural viewpoint is the structural viewpoint that is addressed by almost 
every ADL. Other possibilities for architectural viewpoints are, e.g., ODP viewpoints 
[19], requirements engineering viewpoint, quality management viewpoint [21], etc. 
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Figure 5 shows the model of the structural view^for the Video Surveillance Sys- 
tem. This model reflects the main focus of the software architect when considering 
the system from the structural perspective. In this example, the model of the structural 
view is presented in terms of components and connectors, and constraints on these 
components and connectors. Thus, the structural view consists of two component 
types, CameraDevice and VideoControlStation, which are interconnected by the connec- 
tor, VSConnector. For brevity we omit the discussion of architectural constraints. 



■ archComponent® 




' archComponent® 


CameraDevice 


VSConnector 


VideoControlStation 



Figure 5: Model of the Stmctural View for the Video Surveillance System. 

A component type is defined by the UML stereotype ' archComponenF . Such a 
component type, similar to that defined by Miller et al. [23], is a subsystem, which 
has the properties of both a UML Class and a UML Package. 

The connector type is represented by a stereotype of Collaboration that contains a 
connector icon, shown by the black and white connected circles, in the upper right 
hand corner. 

As this connector type serves as the description of numerous kinds of component 
interactions (as mentioned in section 3), the VSConnector is considered to be a higher- 
order (or complex) connector. The notations and semantics of connectors, including 
higher-order connectors, are described in subsection 4.2.1. 

4,2 Architectural Views 

An architectural view is an abstraction mechanism. It is a particular way of looking 
at an architectural description that illustrates some concerns of the software architect 
from a specific perspective and suppresses details of implementation, algorithm, and 
data representation. According to our conceptual framework, an architectural view 
represents a projection of the main view of a system from a particular viewpoint. 
Such a projection allows the software architect to concentrate on the description of 
the system, taking into account some of the stakeholders' concerns and ignoring oth- 
ers. The above definition of the notion of architectural view is compatible with the 
UML notion of view. However, the latter is more general and does not distinguish 
between different levels of abstraction. For example, the UML static view can, on one 
hand, describe a conceptual analysis class model, with a class representing a domain 
concept, and on the other hand describe an implementation class model, with a class 
representing code. 

To give examples of architectural views, we will project the structural view of the 
Video Surveillance System. The result is three kinds of architectural views that de- 
scribe the static structure, dynamic structure and configuration structure of the soft- 
ware architecture of the system. 



^ According to the naming convention, the structural view is the main view of the structural 
viewpoint. 
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4.2.1 Static View 

To describe the static structure of the system, the software architect projects the 
structural view onto the static view. The elements in the model describing the static 
view are presented in terms of component types and connector types in the system, 
and constraints on these components and interconnections. 

In this view, a component represents an encapsulation unit for data and computa- 
tion, called a computational component. Its stereotype is represented by the keyword 
«computational». A component type encapsulates the static structure of a computa- 
tional component. It is specified as a set of interface elements that together define the 
component interface. A computational component communicates with other compo- 
nents through its interface. Thus, each interface element defines a logical interaction 
point between the component and its environment. 

The concept of computational component used in this paper is similar to 
"computational objects" defined by the RM-ODP [19]. However, the approach we 
propose for specifying this concept is principally based on the notion of “capsule” 
introduced by B. Selic and J. Rumbaugh [11]. Like a capsule class, a computational 
component type defines additional class compartments that are labeled with the 
keywords operational, signal and stream. These compartments are used for the 
declaration of the interface elements. The keywords operational, signal and stream 
indicate the kinds of interface elements that can be supported or required by a 
computational component. Semantically, an interface element type is not equivalent 
to a UML interface, as it can be instantiated at runtime (as in ROOM [22]). 

Another alternative to represent a computational component consists in placing a 
computational icon (see icon on CameraDevice) in the upper right hand corner of the 
class name compartment. For the sake of clarity, we show both the stereotype and the 
icon on the elements in Figure 6. 

The type of an interface element is either operational, signal or stream. An opera- 
tional interface element type describes a set of operations that can be required or 
provided by a specific component, whereas a signal interface element type specifies a 
set of signals that can be sent or received by a specific component. A stream interface 
element type specifies a set of quality of services to be guaranteed by data flow con- 
nections, as well as a collection of streams that can be consumed or produced by a 
specific component. 
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Figure 6: Static structure of the computational component type CameraDevice. 



Figure 6 shows an example of the static structure of a computational component 
type, called CameraDevice. The interface of the CameraDevice is specified by the Cam- 
Control, which is an interface element of type «operational». Accordingly, the Cam- 
eraDevice provides a set of operations (such as start, zoom, and stop) that allows the 
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control station to remotely control a video camera implementing the CamControl. The 
composition relationship between CameraDevice and CamControl indicates that the 
interface element is an externally visible part of the component. The label (camCon- 
trol) on the association end represents the public classifier role to be fulfilled by an 
instance of the CamControl, which is referred to as a port in the configuration view 
(see 4.2.3). The other two unnamed interface element types are not used in the exam- 
ple but show the graphical notations for stream and signal interface element types. 

A connector is an abstraction that explicitly represents a locus of definition for 
component interconnections and communication responsibilities. A connector type 
defines a pattern of interactions between two or more components. Like a connector 
type, a Collaboration in UML describes a pattern of interaction among a set of par- 
ticipants, which are usually instances of classes or data types. The structure of a Col- 
laboration is defined by a collection of roles, called Classifier roles and Association 
roles. A Classifier role is a slot that describes the role played by a participant in the 
Collaboration, whereas an Association role describes the connection between two 
Classifier roles within the Collaboration [4]. The description of Collaboration often 
depends on the participants (objects and/or classes). However, in software architec- 
ture, it is important to be able to specify a connector independently of any of the 
components that may use it to communicate. To enable connector modeling in UML, 
we propose a stereotype of a Collaboration that allows us to separate the specification 
of connectors from that of the components. We define therefore the stereotype ' con- 
nector® that specializes the Collaboration concept by hiding Classifier roles and intro- 
ducing the notion of Connection role and Connection point. 

A connection role is a stereotype of an association role, a particular association, 
which describes the connection between two compatible connection points. A con- 
nection role extends an association role by defining some constraints (restrictions or 
semantic conditions) to be applied on the connection. These constraints should be 
fulfilled in any interaction mediated between the connection points. A connection role 
also allows one to describe a protocol of interactions, as shown in the behavioral 
view. A connection point is a concept that represents a connector interface. It is a 
kind of "association end role" that defines the participation of a component in a con- 
nector type. A connection point is specified in terms of messages or data flows that a 
participant component can exchange with others in interactions mediated by the con- 
nector. 

The benefit of this approach is that 1) it allows one to specify simple connector 
types and higher-order connector types using the same notation; 2) a simple connec- 
tor type can define some architectural styles implicitly; 3) a higher-order connector 
type can be specified as a composition of simple connector types. 

The static structure of a simple connector type consists of two connection points 
and a connection role. A simple connector type can only mediate interactions between 
two components. For instance, one connection point could be seen as defining the 
participation of the client component, while the other defines the participation of the 
server component. In this case, a connector role defines the protocol of interactions 
between the client and the server and the constraints that are applied to both partici- 
pants. The same reasoning could be used in the case of the pipe-and-filter style, with 
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the difference that the connection role would define the properties of the pipe, 
whereas the connection points would represent the participation of the filter compo- 
nents. 



Connection point_ Connection point 





^ — 7 — “ 







Connection role 



Figure 7: Static Structure of a Simple Connector type. 



Figure 7 gives an overview of the static structure of a simple connector type. The 
white and the black circles are two connection points, conjugates of one another. We 
took the concept of “conjugated” elements from B. Selic et al. in [11] and [22]. Con- 
jugated connection points are two connection points that are compatible but one is the 
inverse of the other. 

A higher-level connector type is a composition of two or more simple connector 
types. Figure 8 presents an example of the static structure of a higher-order connector 
type, the VSConnector. The labeled white circles on the border of the collaboration 
symbol represent the simple connector types that are combined to define the specifi- 
cation of the higher-order connector. In other words, each white circle is a shorthand 
representation of two conjugated connection points and one connection role. Accord- 
ingly, the VSConnector is presented as a composition of the following five simple 
connector types: VirtualDevice, StreamController, StreamEndPoint, VideoStream and Strea- 
mEndPointSignaling. 
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Figure 8: Static Stmcture of the VSConnector. 



VirtualDevice defines all configuration related interactions that can take place be- 
tween two compatible multimedia devices. It describes the sequence of alternating 
configuration signals that are exchanged between the interacting parties. 
StreamController mediates the interactions for initiating and finishing the negotiation 
procedure in point-to-point multimedia connections. It describes how to control and 
coordinate the connection activities that are particular to stream connections between 
multimedia devices. StreamEndPoint determines the interactions related to the control 
of individual flow endpoints composing a stream endpoint. It describes how to 
control and manage flow connections between multimedia devices. VideoStream 
defines a set of data flows, where each flow represents a continuous sequence of 
objects in a specific direction. It defines the continuous media transfer between 
components and describes the quality of service constraints that are related to it. 
StreamEndPointSignaling is needed to mediate a set of signals for the establishment and 
release of stream connections (in a non-sophisticated environment). 
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An elaborated description of these five simple connector types is shown in Figure 
9. In this figure, the keyword "Connector" and the scope operator preceding the 
name of the connection point type indicate that the connection point is defined within 
the scope of a connector. This allows one to differentiate between interface elements 
of components and connection points in connectors at the configuration level. 

A connection point can be a signal, a stream or an operational connection point. 
The form of communication supported by a simple connector type corresponds to the 
type of its connection points. Similarly, the higher-order connector type supports all 
the kinds of communication that are supported by its constituents. In Figure 8, for 
instance, the form of communication supported by the simple connector type Virtual- 
Device is signal. This is indicated by the corresponding stereotype ' signal® . Thus, we 
can see that the higher-order connector type VSConnector supports the mediation of 
streams, signals and operations. 

Like other constructs in the UML, the Object Constraint Language (OCL) can be 
used in the static view to define constraints on the components and connectors. 
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Figure 9: Elaborated Simple Connector types composing the VSConnector. 



4.2.2 Behavioral View 

The purpose of the behavioral view is to provide the part of the software architec- 
ture description that focuses on behavioral (or dynamic) properties of a system under 
development. To describe the behavioral structure of the system, the software archi- 
tect makes a projection of the structural view onto the behavioral view. This projec- 
tion allows the architect to separate the behavioral concerns of the system from all the 
others. The behavioral properties of the system are defined by the behavior of its 
computational component types and connector types and the constraints on the ele- 
ments describing that behavior. 

The behavioral structure of a computational component is defined by the specifica- 
tion of its interface protocol, the component interface protocol (CIP). The component 
interface protocol describes the allowable sequence of data flows, call events and 
signal events that a given component may be engaged in. A component interface 
protocol can be modeled as a composite state machine that contains the entire set of 
the protocol state machines of all the interface elements. An approach that can be 
used to specify operational interface elements has been proposed in [15]. 

As for components, the behavioral structure of a connector is defined by using pro- 
tocol state machines. To describe the behavior of a simple connector type, we specify 
the protocol of interactions of the connection role using a UML protocol state ma- 
chine. 
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' Connector;;signal® 
StreamEndPointSignaling 

Outgoing 

connectRequest () 
connectResponse {) 

Incoming 
connectindication () 
connectConfim () 



Figure 10: Representation of the StreamEndPointSignaling in the behavioral and static 
views. 

In the case of a higher-order connector type, a composite state machine will be 
used that contains the protocol state machines of each of the simple connector types 
composing it. Figure 10 shows an example of a protocol state machine that describes 
the behavior of the simple connector type StreamEndPointSignaling. It describes the 
allowable sequences of signal events that are related to the establishment and release 
of stream connections between two communicating components. 

According to the protocol that is shown in Figure 10, the initiating component 
must be in the state idle to send the connectRequest signal, which results in the request 
signal event. When the connectRequest signal arrives at the connection point on the 
site of the receiver, an indication signal event (entry event of announcing state, not 
shown) occurs. The receiver component gets a connectindication signal announcing that 
a component wants to connect to it. Then the receiver component may send the con- 
nectResponse signal to tell whether it wants to accept or reject the pending connection 
request. During this period, the initiating component will be waiting for confirmation. If 
the connection request is accepted, the response signal event occurs at the connection 
point on the site of the initiating component. This results in the arrival of the con- 
nectConfirm signal at the interface of the component issuing the connection request. In 
both the announcing and waitingForConfirmation states, it is possible that the process 
restarts when the timeOut signal event occurs. In the waitingForConfirmation state, the 
connection is deleted when the destroy signal event occurs. 

Figure 10 also illustrates that views can be interdependent, e.g., the state machine 
models the behavior of the StreamEndPointSignaling connection point. 



4.2.3 Configuration View 

The purpose of the configuration view is to offer a partial description of the soft- 
ware architecture of a system under development that focuses on a set of instances of 
the component and connector types defined in the previous architectural views. As in 
the other views, this projection allows the software architect to separate the configu- 
ration issues from all the other kinds of concerns. The elements that define the con- 
figuration structure are instances of computational component types and connector 
types, together with the constraints on these elements. 

A simple configuration structure can be described by using only simple connectors 
and two components, whereas a complex configuration structure requires the instan- 
tiation of a higher-level connector type and several component types. Thus, the inter- 
connection of components using a composition of many simple connectors may be 
used to define the configuration structure of a complex system. To get different con- 
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figurations of the same architecture, a higher-order connector type is instantiated in 
different ways. In this case, some kind of configuration script may be needed for each 
particular configuration. The script defines which of the simple connector types of a 
higher-order connector type would be instantiated in a specific configuration. 

The instance of a simple connector type has two categories of elements: dynamic 
ports and a link between these ports, where each (base) port has a corresponding 
conjugate (symbolized by a A dynamic port is an instance of a connection point 
that is dynamically created (as part of the connector type instance) and attached to a 
component. To attach a dynamic port to a component means that the component has 
to provide a realization of the connection point. The link between the ports represents 
an instance of the connection role defined by the connector type. 

When a component type is instantiated, all of its interface element types are also 
instantiated. The instances of the interface element types are, in contrast to dynamic 
ports, called static ports. To differentiate dynamic ports from static ports, the stereo- 
type of the connector type is prefixed with the keyword "Connector" (' Connector::port- 
name^ ), indicating that the port is an instance of a connection point. 






_ /camControhVCamControl 



■ computational® 

/cam Dev:Camera Device 



/ vStream iVideoStream 



/ vStream iVideoStream 



■ computational® 

/vcs: VideoControlStation 



iStreamEndPointSianalina 



a 



StreamEndPointSianaling - 



Base signal port \ # | Base stream port Base operational port 

LcgCndl I I Conjugated signal port \ o | Conjugated stream port \Q\conjugated operational port 



Q- 



Signal connector 



-{a 



stream connector 



Operational connector 



Figure 11: Simple Configuration of the Video Surveillance System 

Figure 11 presents an example of configuration of the VSS that shows an instance 
of the VSConnector, CameraDevice and VideoControlStation. The stream port (black and 
white circles within a box) indicates that the stream communication is bi-directional. 

According to the configuration script used for this example, the instantiation of the 
VSConnector shown contains only the simple connector type instances StreamEndPoint- 
Signaling and VideoStream. 



5 Summary and Future Work 

In this paper, we have argued for a UML profile for software architecture descrip- 
tions which extends the standard UML by incorporating some key constructs found in 
current ADLs. For this purpose, we focused on a set of software architecture con- 
cepts, such as viewpoints, views, connectors, components and configurations. We 
illustrated also how they can be combined to describe different views that may repre- 
sent together the software architecture of a system in UML. 

The resulting approach is an interpretation of the IEEE’s Recommended Practice 
for Architectural Description (P1471). We demonstrated it on a video surveillance 
system, which in particular highlighted the ability to describe the combination of 
three different types of communication: signal, operational and streaming protocols. 
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Furthermore, we proposed an approach how to specify simple and complex connec- 
tors. 

Though there are still many open issues, we hope that this paper is a first step in 
the right direction towards a UML profile for software architecture descriptions. 

In future work, we will refine the proposed UML profile, apply it to other exam- 
ples and address some issues related to the support of Multi-Dimensional Separation 
of Concerns (MDSOC) in software architecture. Also, we will investigate the useful- 
ness of Aspect-Oriented Programming techniques for implementing higher-order 
connectors. Finally, we will explore different ways to describe configuration scripts, 
and define constraints between simple connectors composing a complex connector. 
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Abstract. Model checking of UML statecharts is the main concern of this pa- 
per. To model check it, however, its description has to be translated into the in- 
put language of the model checker SMV. For the purpose of translating UML 
statecharts as closely as possible into SMV, we use rewrite rules and its opera- 
tional semantics. 



1 Introduction 

Model checking is well known and most widely used techniques in industry for for- 
mal verification on hardware systems in the last two decades [1]. There has been also 
a growing tendency to apply model checking techniques to formal verification of 
software systems such as specifications [2], source codes[3], and embedded software 
[4]. In this paper, model checking statecharts is the main concern under the convic- 
tion that model checking techniques has a great potential of formal verification on 
statecharts. We choose SMV [5] as the target model checker for the following rea- 
sons. First, SMV deals well with both synchronous systems and asynchronous ones. 
Additionally, it covers a wide spectrum of systems from abstract systems to concrete 
ones as well as from deterministic systems to non-deterministic ones. Finally, it can 
handle large state spaces up to lO’ states using symbolic model checking techniques 
with the help of BDD representations. 

To model check statecharts, however, a description has to be translated into the 
SMV input language. The aim of this paper is to describe how statecharts can be 
translated as closely as possible into the SMV input language to allow for branching 
time temporal logic model checking of statecharts. The translation presented here is 
based on conditional term rewriting systems. Major components of statecharts are 
active states and transition labels. In our translation, a set of active states is encoded 
as a term and transition labels as conditional rewrite rules. A term rewrites to another 
one if conditions hold and there exists a match between a term and rewrite rules. 
Because term rewriting closely corresponds to state transitions of statecharts as well 
as transition relations on Kripke structures, it can be served as a bridge to connect 
them. The translation was guided by the operational semantics of conditional term 
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rewriting systems and it covers advanced constructs such as history states and conflict 
resolutions, etc. 

In our translation, however, hierarchical structures of statecharts is not respected 
with the following reasons. First, interlevel transitions which violates the clean struc- 
ture of hierarchy just as goto statements in programming languages are widely used in 
statecharts; not rarely used. Additionally, the scope rule of state names is global. For 
instance, it can be referenced in anywhere with the construct in (s) , which deter- 
mines whether the state s is active or not. Finally, we have to resolve conflicts be- 
tween enabling transitions, in case conflicts are occurs. However, conflict resolutions 
need a global analysis because transitions are often in conflict with another located at 
a distance. However, there are some research on exploiting hierarchical structures to 
reduce the state explosion problems [6,7]. It seems to us there will be strong debates 
on hierarchical model checking statecharts. 

The present paper is organized as follows: in Section 2 related works on model 
checking Harel’s statecharts and UML statecharts are given, in Section 3 preliminar- 
ies such term, rewrite rules and rewriting relation are introduced. And its operational 
semantics is given in Section 4. The translation of statecharts to SMV is described in 
Section 5. Finally conclusion is given in Section 6. 



2 Previous Works on Model Checking Statecharts 

HareTs statecharts have become a successful specification method for describing 
dynamic aspects of object behaviors [8]. This success is mainly due to the fact that 
statecharts form a highly expressive language because they extend traditional state 
transition diagrams with a rich set of notions such as hierarchy and parallelism. 
Therefore research community has paid much attention to formal verification of sta- 
techarts. Summary of previous works on model checking HareTs statecharts is given 
in Table 1. 



Table 1. Related works on model checking HareTs statecharts 



Author 


Model checker 


Formalism 


Input 


Hierarchy 


Day, 1993 [9] 


Voss 


Higher-order logic 


Subset 


No 


Mikk, 1998 [10] 


SPIN 


Hierarchical automata 


Subset 


No 


Damm, 1998 [11] 


SIEMENS AG 


Asynchronous transition 
diagram 


Full 


No 


Heinle, 2000 [12] 


SMV 


Extended temporal logic 


Subset 


Yes 



These efforts make formal verification of statecharts real [13]. As a result related 
tools will be available in the near future within commercial CASE tools. 

Compared to HareTs statecharts, however, there was not much research on model 
checking UML statecharts. Table 2 gives a list of related works done recently. Latella 
[14] and Gnesi [15] represent UML statecharts as extended hierarchical automata [17] 
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for easy translation. But they deal with only basic subset of UML statecharts. On the 
other hand, Lilius [16] represents UML statehcrats as rewrite rules in. His works is 
closed to ours, but there was no mention of how to translate it into the input language 
of the model checker. These motivate us to study on this topic. 



Table 2. Related works on model checking UML statecharts 



Author 


Model checker 


Formalism 


Input 


Hierarchy 


Latella, 1999 [14] 


SPIN 


Hierachical automata 


Subset 


No 


Gnesi, 1999 [15] 


lACK 


Hierachical automata 


Subset 


No 


Lilius, 1999 [16] 


SPIN 


Rewrite rules 


Full 


No 



3 Preliminaries 

Normalization: Statecharts allow for hierarchical decomposition in the sense that 
every state may contain whole statecharts. Such an inner chart is referred to as a sub- 
chart. Whereas or-states may have at most one chart, and-states have at least two 
charts. All charts of an and-state are supposed to operate in parallel, so all of them are 
simultaneously active as long as that and-state is active. An and-state just can be 
treated as a collection of independent or-states, each of which contains a nonempty 
chart. This idea leads to some normalization, one can assume that charts are always 
contained in an or-state. Even toplevel state may be included in a single chart. We 
extend that normalization to all statecharts. As a result, we get normalized statecharts 
with the following properties: 

- Every chart has a name, 

- Every state should belong to a chart. 

The main reason why we take normalized statecharts as an input is that it makes the 
term pattern regular which will be explained in the following. 



Terms: According to the UML specifications [18] a configuration is defined as a 
maximal set of states that are currently active. In this paper, a configuration is en- 
coded as a term from the fact that states can be regarded as a function which take 
subcharts as its arguments, if any [16]. Therefore and-state is an n-ary function be- 
cause it takes n subcharts as its children. On the other hands, or-state is a unary func- 
tion because it takes only a subchart. Every chart is regarded as a unary function 
because its type is the or-type. Since basic state does not take any subcharts, it is 
regarded as a nullary function so called constant. Definition of a term is as follows: 

- Individual variables are terms, 

- Individual constants are terms, 

- For an n-ary funtion symbol/and terms tj,...,t^,/(fj,...,rJ is a term. 
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As described in the previous section, normalized statecharts makes the term pattern 
regular such that a chart is always followed by a state and a term starts with a chart 
and end with a state. We found this term pattern useful when we formalize state- 
charts. 

Every chart has a default transition label which is enabled in the same step the 
chart is active. The function default: X,. X, takes a chart and returns a target state of 
a default transition label in that chart, where X,. and X, is a set of charts and a set of 
states, respectively. State hierarchies is encoded as a refinement function p: X, ^ 
P(XJ which makes a chart is decomposed into a set of subcharts. Let p* and p* denote 
reflexive transitive closure and transitive closure of p, respectively. At the start time, 
there are some active states and charts. The function initial: X,. ^ T takes a chart and 
returns an initial term that denotes which charts and states are active at initial time. Its 
definitions 
initial{c) = 
if p(default(c))=0 
then c(default(c)) 
else if p(default(c))={c^,...,cJ 

then c{default{c) {initial(c, initial(cj)) 

end 




Fig.l. An example of statecharts 

Rewrite rules; A transition label consists of 5-tuple (src, evt, con, act, tgt), where src 
is a source state, evt the trigger event, con the condition, act the action, tgt the target 
state. Transitions are enabled under the following conditions come to be true: src 
belongs to the current configuration, evt happens, and con holds. Enabled transitions 
are finally executed if conflicts does not occur. As consequences of executing transi- 
tions, the action act is performed and the target state tgt belongs to the next configu- 
ration while the source state src does not active in the next configuration any longer. 
This paper encodes transition labels as conditional rewrite rules {trg} Ihs rlis {act}, 
where trg = evt a con is a boolean expression, Ihs and rhs is a term built from src and 
tgt, respectively. And act is an action. Two parts, trg and Ihs, of the rewrite rule is 
responsible for the enabling transition: if the trigger trg evaluates to true and 
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the left hand side Ihs evaluates to true with respect to the current configuration, then it 
is enabled. For example, there are some rewrite rules from Fig. 1 
r^. [] B-c{c) B-c{d) { } 

r^\ [] B-c{d) B-c{e) { } 

r^\ [u] A-c{b{B-c{X)) A-c(a) { } 
r,: [] A-c{b{B-c(e)) A-c(a) { } 

Labels such as is only used for the sake of conveniences for referencing rewrite 
rules. 

Rewriting relations: Consider the rewriting sequence where j=i+\ 

and j is the next step of i. We use the subscripts 0, i and j denote initial, current, and 
next, respectively. Statecharts always starts from an initial configuration (Appendix 
gives the algorithm how to get f„). And then the current term t. is changed to the next 
term t. whenever rewrite rules are executed. Terms t. and t. has a rewriting relation, in 
symbols, t-^t. iff a term t- rewrites to tj. Let t^u] denote a term t. which contains an 
occnrrence of the subterm u and f;[M/v] the term t. where the subterm occurrence u has 
been replaced by v. A term t. rewrites to t iff there exists a rewrite rule {trg} Ihs -^rhs 
{act} and a substitution 9 such that u=lhsQ and condition c holds and tj = tlu/(rhsQ)]. 

We define three rules for rewriting relations. First, the subterm rewrite rule is ap- 
plied only to the subterm u when there exists a rewrite rnle to be matched with u. 
When it is applied to u, there is a snbterm rewriting u rhsQ. On the other hand, 
statecharts allows parallel decomposition in the sense that several components can be 
executed without interfering with each other. So there is the possibility of being en- 
abled several rewrite rules Ihs^-^rhs^,..., Ihs^-^rhsAo match with subterms In 

this case, we apply the sub term rewrite rule to each subterms: 
Mj^(rfcj9j),...,M„^(r/zs^9J. We get the next configuration by composing each sub- 
term rewritings: t. = tluJ{rhs^QJ,..., uj(rhsfij]. For this reason it is referred to as the 
whole term rewrite rule. In addition, there is another possibility that no rules are en- 
abled. In this case, the stuttering rule t = t. is applied, which means there is no change 
[10]. 



4 Operational Semantics 



A behavior of statecharts is defined as a set of runs which is a seqnence of statns. A 
status consists of three components: 

- Configuration, 

- Event queue, 

- Data values. 

To keep the point simple, we rule out detailed language constructs provided in UML 
statecharts. Instead, we will concentrate on states which are represented with a map 
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data structures [19]. In the following, we describe a gentle introduction to a map 
structure and its operations before going any further steps. 

Map; A mapping from type A to a type B is an association of some objects of type A 
to some objects of tpye B, and can be thought of as a finite set of ordered pairs of the 
form {a b] which is called a maplet, with the restriction that no two pairs in a 
mapping have the same first component. If a mapping, m, contains the maplet x y, 
then it is said that ‘m maps x to y’ . The following symbols are used in the rest of the 
paper: 

- 1 1 denotes the empty map, 

- m{a) denotes the object to which a is mapped by the map m. Undefined if a is not 
in the domain of m 

- dom m denotes the set of elements to which the map m can be applied, 

- rng m denotes the set containing the second component of all the maplet in m, 

- S — m denotes the domain restriction of m by a set S, 

- denotes the map overwrites by the map m^. 

Structures: The Kripke structure is chosen as semantics for conditional term rewrit- 
ing. It consists of three components (M, m„, ^). First, M = axp is a states spaces of 
Kripke structure, where 

- a: Z, is a map from a chart to its state. 

- p: seq(Z^) is an event queue consisted of a sequence of events, where Z^ is a set of 
events. 

The elements of M are also called status which are formed simply by enclosing the 
components in brackets (a ,p_). And rrigeM is the initial status, where 111 ^= (a„,p„). 
And c MxM is the step relation of Kripke structures. When the enabling condi- 
tions hold, a maximal non-conflicting set of rewrite rules may be executed which 
constitutes a transition in Kripke structures. We refer to it as a step which will be 
explained later. 

We need a function to get a meaning given a term which denote a syntactical ob- 
ject. The function llfll: T ^ {c s I ceZ, and seZ,} takes a term and returns a set of 
maplet c s which means a chart c takes a state s, where T is a set of terms. Its in- 
ductive definition: 

llc(A)ll = (sc a(sc) I scG p*(c)} 
llc(s)ll = [c s} 

IIc(s(m„...,mJ)II = IImJI u ... u IImJI u IIc(s)II 

where Z is a variable and u. a subterm. If a chart c contains a variable X, then we get 
all subchart configurations under the chart c. 

Semantics for enabling rewrite rules: A rewrite rule is enabled if and only if the 
trigger trg evaluates to true and the Ihs to true with respect to the current status. To 
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keep it as simple as possible, we will focus on states and events, trg evaluates to true 
if the following condition holds: 



(a„P,) h [] 


iff 


a tautology 


(a,p.) h [e] 


iff 


e = dequeue(p;) 


(a„p,) |- en(s) 


iff 


3c • a,.,(c) s A a;(c) = s 


(a,.,p,.) |- ex(s) 


iff 


3c • 0Cj.,(c) = s A a,.j(c) s 


(a„p,) |- in(s) 


iff 


3c • a/c) = s 



where eeX, and seX, denotes a event variable and a state variable, respectively. And 
dequeue(P;) fetches the last entered event from p. The Ihs of a rewrite rule evalu- 
ates true if and only if every chart of Ihs belongs to the current state map: 

\- Ihs iff VcGdomllZfoll«ll//isll(c) = a,-(c) 

Rewrite rules are enabled if and only if both the trg and the Ihs evaluates to true with 
respect to the current status: 

(a,.,p;) \- [trg] Ihs^rhs {act}eR iff (oc,.,p,) |- trg a (a,.,p;) |- Ihs 
where R is a set of rewrite rules. 

Step relation: When the triggers occur and the conditions hold, a maximal non- 
conflicting set of rewrite rules may be executed which constitutes a step transition in 
Kripke structures. In our semantics, a step can be defined with composing of several 
micro steps such as: 

t- — t- — ^t- 



Consider the step sequence (a„,p„)=>...=> (a;,p;)=t> (a.,p^)=>... which starts from the 
initial status (a„,p„). In the beginning, there are no active events. So the initial status is 
(llfjl, nil). 

A step is defined in terms of three rules: subterm, whole term, and stuttering. The 
subterm rewrite rule applies to the subterm u when there is a rewrite rule to be 
matched with. When it is applied to u, there is a term rewriting u rhsQ. Its meaning 
is defined as follows: 

Pi)\-[trg]lhs ^rhs {} 

(dom II Ihs II, II rhs ||, nil) 

(a.. Pi) \-{trg'\ Ihs rhs {/e} 

(dom II Ihs II, II rhs ||, <e>) 

Suppose there is a term r[Mj,...,Mj and there are rewrite rules IhSi-^rhSi,..., lhs„-^rhs^ 
to match with subterms After the subterm rule is applied to of the ti, 

we get n subtrem rewriting relations Ui-^(rhsPi),...,u^-^(rhsfi,). As the result of 
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composing them, we get the next configuration tj = uj(rhsjd^)]. Its 

meaning of a whole term rewriting is defined: 

(«,■ . A ) h [trgi ] lhs^ rhs, {act , } («,■ , A ) h [trg„ ] lhs„ rhs„ {act „ } 

(a/i,fe,i,C/i) {ajn,bj„,Cj„) 

(a. ,<e> p,)^ ((a U U a .„ ) - a, + b.^ + + bj „ , < c " < c .„ >" A ) 

where denotes a sequence concatenation. Finally, the meaning of the stuttering rule 
applied if and only if there is no rewrite rules matched to a subterm u: 

— i3((a;, < e >'' A) Ihs rhs {act} G R) 

{a„<e> A)^(a„A) 

Whereas congisuration is not changed, event has just consumed. 



5 Translation of Statechart to SMV 

Charts: Let c be a chart containing a set of states {Sj,...,s^}. A chart must be in one 
and one of these states at any given time because its type is or. The states of each 
chart are modeled with an enumeration-type like construction. For every chart cg X,, 
the following code is inserted into the translated SMV program 

VAR 

c: {si, . . . , sn} ; 

Activation of charts: Let s be a state of the chart c and sCj,. . .,^c„ immediate subcharts 
of the state s. On the same time when the control of c reaches s, its subcharts 
sCj,...,jc„ becomes active. On the contrary, ^c,,...,sc„ is not active any longer on the 
same time when c leaves s. It goes without saying that the topchart say tc is always 
active. Subchart activity is defined by the formula: 
active(tc) = true 
active(scj = active(c) ac = s 

active(scj = active(c) ac = s 

We get the following SMV conditions: 

DEFINE 

tc-active:= 1; 

scl-active:= c-active & c=s; 
scn-active:= c-active & c=s; 
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Initializations: According to the semantics, statecharts starts with a initial status 
(a„,nil). Suppose a„= {c, jJ. Then we get the following condition for 

initialization. 

INIT 

cl=sl & ... & cn=sn 
INIT 

eq[l]=nil & ... & eq[m]=nil 

Enabling rewrite rules: According to the semantics, rewrite rules are enabled if and 
only if the trigger trg evaluates to true and the Ihs to true with respect to the current 
status. In general, enabling rewrite rule r is defined by the following formula 
Ihs A trg =i> r 

But with respect to the efficiency we consider only the innermost part of a term. The 
function innermost takes a left-hand side Ihs of rewrite rules and returns a set of 
predicates for the innermost part. Its definitions: 
innermost(c{X)) = [c-active] 
innermost(c{s)) = {c-active & c = s] 

innermost{c{s{u^,...,uJ)) = innermost(u^) & ... & innermost{uJ 
Suppose innermost{lhs)=[ec^,...,ecJ. Then we get the following SMV code for ena- 
bling rewrite rules: 

DEFINE 

r:= eel & 0 & ecn & trg 

Term rewriting: When a rewrite rule r: Ihs -^rhs e/? is executed, the set of charts 
and states affected by r is llr/ji'll. We collect all charts and states affected by rewrite 
rules by the generalized union. 

n 

A= {{r. c s)\r^R,c sellrfoll} 

1=1 ' 

SMV does not allow multiple assignments to a variable. To avoid this problem, we 
can order the set A with respect to a chart. As a result, we get 
A’ = {(c, r: s)} 

Suppose A’ = {(c,, (Cj, r^:s^, ... , (c,, r^:sj, ... }. Then we get the following SMV 
conditions for state transitions for a chart c{. 

ASSIGN 

next (cl ) : = case 
r I : si; 
r2 : s2; 

rn : sn; 

I : cl; 
esac; 

On the other hand, there is a case that a chart has a only one state but it served as a 
default state. In this case, no transition labels goes out from this state. It only keeps a 
default state when it is active. So the following code is inserted into the translated 
SMV program: 
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ASSIGN 

next (Top-c) : = case 
Top-c-active : Top-c; 

1 : Top-c; 

esac; 

History states: A history state allows a chart to remember the last state that was ac- 
tive in it prior to the transition from it. In our translation, we introduce a variable say 
HB for each chart containing a history state to indicate whether or not the chart was 
visited last time. For example, we consider two cases for the transition label in 
Fig.l. whether or not it has a history. Modified rewrite rules are: 
r„: [HB = 0] A-c(a) A-c(b(B-c(c))) { } 

[HB 0] A-c{a) A-c{b{B-c{B-c))) { } 
r^\ [u] A-c{b{B-c{X)) A-c{a) [HB = 1 } 
r^: [] A-c{b{B-c{e)) A-c{a) [HB = 1 } 

For transitions and r,, we have to set the flag for HB before leaving the chart. Frag- 
ments of the translated SMV code: 

VAR 

HB : boolean; 

INIT 
HB = 0 
DEFINE 

rll := A-c=a & !HB; 
rI2:= A-c=a & HB; 

ASSIGN 
next (B-c) : = 
case 
r 1 1 : c ; 
rI2 : B-c; 
esac; 

Definitely the target state of transition label is dependent upon the variable HB. If it 
has a history then its target states is the last state active. Otherwise its target state is a 
default state. There is one action related to the history state: he! (c) , which means 
first enter the chart c and clear its history. Suppose HB is the history state for c. The 
formal semantics of the history clear action is: 

(CC; , !5i)\-[trg']lhs ^ rhs {/he 1(c)} 

HB = Q 



Conflicts resolution: There are two kinds of conflicts in Fig 1 . For the one case, is 
in conflict with and in conflict with r^, because they both exit the same state. As 
for the other case, is in conflict with r,. The former can be resolved by priority, 
and the latter resolved by nondeterminism according to the UML specifications [18]. 
To determine conflicts we need to have a function exit(lhs) = P(X,) take a left hand 
side of a rule and returns a set of exit states: 
exit{lhs) = rng WlhsW 
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So two rewrite rules are in conflict with each other if and only if the intersection of 
the set of states they exit is non-empty: 
conflict{r^,r^) = {exit{rj n exit(r^) 0) 

The function topchart(lhs) = takes a left hand side of rewrite rules and returns a 
topchart. We can order two rules with respect to the top chart of rewrite rules with the 
help of p*. Two rules can be ordered if there is a reflective transitive relation between 
them. So has a priority over r^: 

Tj ~ if and only if p {topchart{r^)) = topchart(r^ 

In case the ordering exists between them, we can resolve conflicts in terms of prior- 
ity. If Tj has a priority over r^, then is only enabled as long as is disabled. This 
derives the following formula: 

conflict{r^,r^) a r, ~ ^ G 

This formula is reflected in the following SMV condition: 

DEFINE 

cr2 : = ! rl & r2 ; 

where cr stands for conflict-free rewrite rule. 

On the other hand, there is a case that there is no ordering between conflicting re- 
write rules. Suppose there are n conflict transitions 
Vr,r.e {r,,...,r }• r / r./\r J. r. 

In this case conflicts are solved by nondeterminism which takes an active transi- 
tion nondeterministically and the others are disabled. We get the following formula. 

(rj A A . . . A -,rj 
V (-,rj A A ... A -,rj 

v(-,rjA-,r2 ... aO 

Only one of them is executed, and the others are not enabled. In SMV, we the auxil- 
iary variable nd whose range 1 to « to choose a rewrite rule nondeterminitically. 

VAR 

nd: 1 . .n; 

DEFINE 

crl:=(rl & ! r2 &0& !rn) | (rl &0& rn & nd=I) 
cr2:=(!rl & r2 &0& !rn) | (rl &0& rn & nd=2) 

crn:=(!rl & ! r2 &0& rn) | (rl &0& rn & nd=n) 

The following fragments show how to deal with conflicts by nondeterminism in our 
approach. 

VAR 

nd: boolean; 

DEFINE 

cr4:= (r4 & !r5) | (r4 & r5 & nd=0); 

cr5:= ( ! r4 & r5) | (r4 & r5 & nd=l); 
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Either or r, is chosen, hut not both. In most CASE tools, nondeterminism is imple- 
mented by making user select one from conflicting transitions. This is not truly non- 
determinism. 



6 Conclusions 

Recently some works [14,15,16] on model checking UML statecharts has done under 
the conviction that model checking techniques has a great potential of formal verifi- 
cation on statecharts. Eor allowing linear time model checking of UML ststecharts, 
Latella [14] encoded statecharts as extended hierarchical automata which was pro- 
posed by Mikk [17]. Gnesi [15] also transformed statecharts to extended hierarchical 
automata for branching time model checking. However, they only deal with basic 
constructs of UML statecharts. Lilius [16] has proposed for linear time model check- 
ing of UML statecharts. He encoded statecharts in terms of rewrite rules. But our 
works is different from his works with respect to the following points: Lirst, we con- 
sidered the normalized statecharts as an input. Additionally, we give a operational 
semantics to rewrite rules. Linally, we describe the translation of statecharts to SMV 
In summary, we described the translation of UML statecharts to the SMV input 
language for allowing branching time model checking based on rewrite rules. 
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Abstract. Although very effective, the adoption of Statecharts in object- 
oriented software development methods poses many problems, since their 
way to compose behavioral abstractions can be framed in the general con- 
text of implicit composition. In particular, the need to embed references 
from one behavioral description to other ones has mayor drawbacks since 
the description of a single entity behaviour is not self-contained, and the 
global behaviour results implicitly defined by following references from 
one entity to the other. In other words, both single and global behav- 
iors are difficult to understand, modify and reuse. The paper proposes 
to overcome most of such problems by adopting Part- Whole Statecharts, 
whose primary policy for controlling complexity strictly enforces distinct 
layers for wholes and their parts. Since wholes may become parts of other 
aggregations, a recursive syntax and semantics can be given straightfor- 
wardly. 



1 Introduction 

The object-oriented programming paradigm ignores (among other things) the 
distinction between two broad kinds of relational knowledge. 

— part-to-part relationships that link entities to entities in an arbitrary way; 

— part-to-whole relationships that bind part entities to whole entities and in- 
duce decreasing complexity between the related entities. 

Consequently, most object-oriented development methodologies (e.g., Object 
Modelling Technique methodology OMT m) and database conceptual mod- 
els (e.g., Kim’s composite objects [3]) adopted special notations and semantics 
to distinguish part-of associations, aimed at enforcing (vertical) constraints of 
exclusiveness and lifetime dependence between the whole and its parts. 

An even more elusive conceptual problem relates to the acknowledgement of 
a correlation between part-to-part (horizontal) relationships and part-to-whole 
(vertical) relationships. A whole can be indeed defined as a complex aggregate 
entity, whose eomponent parts are bound both together by part-to-part (horizon- 
tal) relationships and to the whole by (vertical) part-of relationships. Further, a 
whole presents emergent features and coordinate behaviour among the parts. 
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Depending on whether or not a correlation among associative and part-of knowl- 
edge is acknowledged within a modelling paradigm, two approaches are feasible 
when modelling the structure of a whole: 

Explicit approach The structure of a whole is modeled through an object type 
of the modelling paradigm which contains part-of relationships to the com- 
ponent objects and encapsulates (horizontal) relationships of dependence 
among them. 

Implicit approach The structure of a whole is realized through a web of ref- 
erences by which the relationships of dependence among the component ob- 
jects are modeled. In this way, associative knowledge between component 
objects is modeled direetly, without resorting to a specific object type of the 
modelling paradigm. 

At the conceptual level, missing wholes has major drawbacks on the over- 
all quality of software design. Explicit modelling policy allows to reuse object 
types for the parts and the whole, as well as to extend and to understand the 
whole without having to onsider many scattered objects. The Smalltalk-like 
object-oriented programming paradigm P] is strongly committed towards im- 
plicit modelling due to its imperative flavour and the lack of a specific construct 
for modelling associative knowledge as a whole. Inter-object horizontal knowl- 
edge (like dynamic dependencies and relationships) is thus modelled directly by 
implementation-level constructs (like message passing and references). Such a 
naive tendency tends to be corrected by most of the object-oriented method- 
ologies. Rumbaugh argued in such sense for an extended object-oriented model 
called object-relationship model where the explicit modelling of relationships 
is aimed at preserving eonceptual information concerning aggregation that may 
get lost in the implementation phase. Following such guidelines, OMT P rec- 
ognizes that associations (i.e., part-to-part relationships, by the OMT jargon) 
may have properties and that association types may be attached to associations. 
A similar approach was subsequently followed, among others, by Fusion p|, 
Syntropy pp and, finally, is part of the OMT heritage in the Unified Modeling 
Language (UML) jEj. Besides, UML aims at supporting directly the concept 
of whole by a bunch of higher-level development concepts such as collabora- 
tions, frameworks, patterns, and subsystems. However, despite the abundancy 
of whole-related concepts, UML is not fully committed to the explicit modelling 
approach since it lacks constructs for specifying behaviour of aggregations of 
objects as explicit wholes. For example, the dynamics of subsystems, as defined 
by collaborations and specified by state machines, has to resort to an implicit 
specification of the whole behaviour, as discussed in the rest of the paper. More- 
over, introducing wholes into the UML requires to revise part of the current 
methodology in order to achieve structural continuity Pj, that is the ability to 
link behavioral and structural information as a whole, from analysis through the 
following phases of the design. 

In this paper we propose to adopt Part- Whole Statecharts m, a modelling 
construct for the explicit representation of compound behaviors. Traditional 
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Statecharts mm were adopted by OMT m to specify allowable sequences of 
changes to object classes, due to the great capability of Statecharts to tame the 
complexity of the domain. It is only with Syntropy Q that another level of en- 
capsulation is introduced, by hosting the behaviour of object types into special 
states, called states of existence, which embed an entity’s behaviour. Statecharts 
can be thus used, straightforwardly, to compose the states of existence of (com- 
ponent) entities into the state of existence of a (compound) entity. However, as 
discussed in the next Section, this way of composing behaviors is implicit com- 
position. For example, it is not possible to refer to the state of an aggregation 
(subsystem) as a whole, rather it is necessary to refer to the single states of the 
single state machines which describe the behaviour of the components. 

The main objective of Part- Whole Statecharts is to shift the implicit seman- 
tics of composition through mutual references to an explicit semantics of compo- 
sition representing the behaviour of the composition as a whole. The semantics 
is directly enforced by the specification of a “higher level” state machine whose 
events and states correspond, respectively, to sequences of events and tuples of 
states taken from the component state machines. 

This paper is organized as follows: in Section |2| we present the traditional 
approach to Statecharts composition and, at the same time, we introduce the 
compound state machines (labelled transition systems) which are behaviorally- 
equivalent to AND composed Statecharts, discussing the ways by which the 
semantics of compositionality is enforced. Section 0 presents the Part- Whole 
Statecharts graphical formalism, together with a formal syntax and semantics. 
Additional formal definitions are reported in appendix 1X1 



2 Prom Statecharts to Compound State Machines 

The adoption of state-based formalisms in Software Engineering Methods al- 
lowed to specify the behaviour of complex systems in a way that is, at the same 
time, clear, realistic, formal and rigorous [Bj. A clear notion of the system being 
modelled can be, in fact, given by the complementary static and dynamic infor- 
mation represented by states as OsnapshotO of the situation at a given point 
in time, and by events labelling the transitions among the different states, that 
is the changes among the different situations. In the rest of the paper we adopt 
labelled transition systems as a model of finite state automata: 

Definition 1. A labelled transition system (Its) is a four-tuple {Q, E,qQ,T), 
where Q is a set of states, E is an alphabet of events, qo G Q is the initial state 
and TCQxExQ is the transition relation. We write p'^ q for {p, e, q) € T . 

State transitions can, additionally, specify both a pre-condition C and a post- 
condition A directly in the diagram notation. If (r, e, s) G T is a transition, then 
labelling e[C]/A the arc linking state r to s means that, once the event e is 
detected and the system is in state r, then, if the (guard) pre-condition C holds 
then the system moves to state s and the (action) post-condition A holds after 
the transition. 
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Fig. 1. The state of a bottle in a bottling plant (a) is given by the two parallel substates 
separated by the dotted line which is equivalent (b) to a cartesian product automaton. 



2.1 The State Explosion Problem and Its (Partial) Solution 

The problem with state based representation is that, as either the dimension of 
the problem or the level of detail increases, state transition diagrams become 
exponentially unmanageable. If we have n different entities each having an aver- 
age number of states k, then we have to deal with a potential number of states 
of the order of fc" (state explosion problem). 

Statecharts provide a solution by two basic state decomposition mechanisms: 
the parallel (AND) mechanism, by which a system entering an AND decomposed 
state is, at the same time, in all of its substates, and the nested state (XOR) 
mechanism, by which a system entering an XOR decomposed state is exactly 
in one of its substates. This allows to factorize huge state machine diagrams in 
terms of concurrent, smaller ones, thus reducing the number of states to kn. 

Observe the example of Figure □ (a), adapted from fp, which depicts the 
joint behaviour of a bottle and a vacuum operated clamp in a bottling plant. An 
instance of this Statechart is, at all times, in one state of the state machine on the 
left (the bottle) and in one state of the state machine on the right (the clamp). 
We hypothesize an asynchronous model of joint behaviour, that is we allow the 
Statechart to take either a state transition from the left or a a state transition 
from the right, but not to take both simultaneously. In other words, Statechart 
semantics is given by the compound state machine depicted in Figure Q (b). 

The general model of asynchronous composition of m > 1 labelled transition 
systems, where each component takes exactly one of its basic transitions at each 
step, is called the cartesian product of labelled transition systems. Compound 
states and labels of the resulting compound labelled transition system are given, 
respectively, by the cartesian product of the set of states and by the tagged 
union of the set of labels of the components. The transition relation of the 
cartesian product of labelled transition system is finally given by the union of 
the transition relations of the component automata. 
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Definition 2. The m-ary cartesian product of the m labelled transition systems 
Cl, . . . ,Cm given the m-tuple of identifiers I =def {ni, . . . ,nm), denoted {C\ ® 
■■■®Cm)i, is the labelled transition system Cu = {Q, Eu,c{o,Tu) where Q = 
(5i X • • • X Qm is the cartesian product of the set of states of the components, 
Eu = [jZi Ei X {ui} is the the tagged union of the component alphabets of labels 
(where nt is the i-th identifier in I), and qo = (goi, ■ • ■ ,9om) is the intial state. 
Finally the transition relation Tu C Q x Eu x Q is in turn defined by letting, 
for any state p = {pi, . . . ,pi, . . . ,Pm) G Q vind any tagged event (e,ni) G Eu, 
(p,(e,ni),q) G T„ if and only if {pi,e,qi) G Ti, with q= {qi, . . . ,pi, . . . ,qm). 

More realistically, however, we need to express some synchronisation con- 
straints among the parallel parts making up a complex behaviour. For example, 
a logical requirement is that the bottle has to be clamped before being filled and 
sealed. In other words, it can not be filled or sealed when moving. 

Synchronisation between the different parts of an AND-decomposed state 
may be achieved in different ways. One way is through preconditions on state 
transitions, in the literature referred to as mutual condition testing. For example, 
in Figure 2 0), the guard predicate in(Stopped) in both the fill and cap state 
transitions requires the bottle to be stopped (that is to be in the Stopped state) 
in order to be filled and sealed. This achieves the result to cross out two state 
transitions on the cartesian product automaton as shown in Figure 2 (|b|) . 





(a) 




Fig. 2. We have to clamp the bottle before filling and sealing it! 



Another way of specifying an additional behavioral semantics among the 
concurrent parts consists in grouping together different state transitions through 
the event broadcast mechanism. When the action part of the transition contains 
the name of an event, this is immediately broadcast towards the parallel parts 
of the Statechart and is regarded as the occurrence of a new event. Such a new 
event occurence may trigger additional state transitions, which, on their turn, 
may propagate other events, and so on in a chain reaction fashion. Suppose that 
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the bottle of the example is filled with a poisonous liquid, so that it is necessary 
to release the filled bottle immediately in order to seal it as soon as possible. We 
may specify that the action unclamp has to follow the event fill by specifying the 
former in the action part of the state transition labelled by fill. Figure 0 shows 
how the addition of an action clause to the fill transition on the left part of the 
Statechart (a) achieves the effect of grouping two transitions on the cartesian 
automaton (b). 
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Fig. 3. Danger! The liquid is toxic: seal the bottle as soon as possible! 



In order to build a suitable semantics domain for Statecharts, we have there- 
fore to take into account the whole set of state transition sequences that may 
be expressed within a composition. We start by defining the set of sequences 
(words) that can be originated from an alphabet of events and the operation of 
concatenation among its elements. 

Definition 3. Let E he an alphabet of labels. The set of (not empty) finite se- 
quences (words) over E is defined as E^ = {(ei 62 . . . e™) | rn > 0,Vi G 1 . . .m : 
6 i G E}. Let A = {) denote the empty sequence (word). We additionally define 
E° = {A}, E^ = {(e) \eGE} and E* = E° U E+ . 

Definition 4. Let w = {ei 62 ■ . .em) and w' = {e'^e^ . . . e),) be finite event se- 
quences of length m and n respectively. The concatenation ww' of the two se- 
quences is the sequence {e\C 2 ■ . . . . . e),) of length m-\- n. We have more- 

over that wA = Aw = w for all w G E* , that is A is the idempotent element for 
concatenation. 

The subsequent (and crucial) step consists in defining a transition relation 
whose labels are words of labels taken from a given transition relation. 

Definition 5. Let the transition relation Tf-Qy.Ey.Qbe associated with the 
labelled transition system L = {Q, E,qo,T). We define T^ C Q y E^ y Q such 
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that (p, (e),q) € iff {p, e, q) € T. We define T* C Q x E* x Q be the transitive 
reflexive transition relation correspondent to T such that 

1. For all q G Q we have that {q, A, q) is in T* . 

2. C T*; 

3. If {p,e,q) and (q,f,r) are in T* , then (p,ef,r) is in T* , where ef is the 
concatenation of the label sequences e and f. 

It is useful to have a * (star) operator to build transitive reflexive closure 
automata: 

Definition 6. Suppose the labelled transition system L = {Q, E, qo,T) be given. 
We define the transitive reflexive closure labelled transition system associated 
with C to be C* = {Q, E* ,qo,T*) whose transition relation T* is the transitive 
reftxive closure transition relation correspondent to T and whose event alphabet 
E* is the set of words built from E. 

The general model of the composition of m > 1 labelled transition systems, 
where each step of the compound labelled transition system is a sequence of 
basic transitions of the component labelled transition systems (including the 
null sequence A) is called the sequence produuct of labelled transition systems. 

Definition 7. The m-ary sequence composition of m labelled transition systems 
L\ . . . Cm given the m-tuple of identifiers I = {ni, . . . , Um}, denoted {Li 0 • • • 0 
Cm)i is built by first taking the cartesian product Lu = {C\ 0 • • • 0 Cm)i of 
the component labelled transition systems, and then taking its transitive refixive 
closure £*. 



2.2 The Quest for Modularity 

Statecharts reduce the complexity of traditional state diagrams by both state 
decomposition and broadcast mechanisms. As observed in the introduction, the 
Statecharts XOR decomposition mechanism can be used to host state machines 
representing the behaviour of object types within special states, called states of 
existence pj. It is clear that an object is, at each time, in one and only one of 
its basic states. Moreover, in order to localise an object’s behaviour, it seems 
natural not to have state transitions that cross such a boundary. 

A further step towards modularization consists in adopting the AND (de- 
composition) mechanism for aggregating the behaviour of object types into more 
complex behaviors. Consider the AND composition of the behaviors of a noz- 
zle and a bottle in the bottling plant. Such a pouring process may be viewed 
as the synchronization of two entities and as such represented by the complex 
behaviour of Figure ^ Achieving synchronization through the direct commu- 
nication of events requires to specify context-exogenous details within parallel 
subsystems and clearly means looking ahead to the composition of the whole 
system. Consider for example the case of Figure S Synchronyzed behaviour is 
achieved by both broadcasting events and mutual testing of conditions from 
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Fig. 4. The AND composition of the two statecharts represents the compound be- 
haviour of a nozzle filling a bottle. The grey arrows emphasize the horizontal mutual 
dependencies which enforce synchronization but hamper reusability (observe that the 
component state machines are not self-contained) 



Nozzle to Bottle subsystem and vice versa (see the grey arrows in the picture). 
Nozzle Statechart does not represent the behaviour of a standalone nozzle, rather 
the behaviour of a “nozzle which squirts into a bottle”. The same can be ob- 
served for bottle behaviour. It “opens” the nozzle when it is empty and “closes” 
it when full. In the next Section we present a state-based formalism which allows 
to compose the essential behaviour of the entities and therefore overcomes such 
difficulties. 

3 Part- Whole Statecharts 

Part- Whole Statecharts (referred to as either PW Statecharts or PWS in the rest 
of the paper) are a state-based formalism designed with the objective to avoid 
implicit binding of behavioral abstractions. By forbidding direct event commu- 
nication, the modeler is forced towards high-level modelling of synchronization 
aspects by defining a suitable state machine in the whole section. Observe the 
PW Statechart of Figure 0 where the line separating parallel parts is no longer 
a dashed line, but rather is drawn as solid in order to suggest graphically that no 
direct communication is allowed between the concurrent parts. Instead a dashed 
line separates concurrent parts from the whole section, suggesting that com- 
ponents are allowed to communicate with the whole-section automaton. This 
achieves two complementary results: 

1. Parts are cleared from mutual synchronization details, thus allowing a blaek- 
box, context-independent, reuse of component Statecharts. 

2. The whole semantics of aggregation is gathered within the whole-section 
automaton, which explicitly represents the behavioral composition by: 

— explicit states which are mapped to the compound states belonging to the 
cartesian product of the set of states of the component state machines. 
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Fig. 5. Explicit composition of the two Statecharts of Figure Q The grey arrows 
emphasize the vertical dependencies which enforce synchronization without hampering 
reusability (observe that the component state machines are now self-contained). The 
last row shows the way events of the whole sections map to event sequences drawn 
from the component event alphabets. The quantity of liquid squirted each time by the 
nozzle is represented by q. 



— explicit state transitions labelled by high-level events, which are mapped 
to event sequences drawn from the basic alphabets of the component 
state machines. 

By prohibiting any communication and mutual knowledge among the differ- 
ent parts, self- containment and encapsulation are enforced, since the parts ignore 
each other, thus allowing their reuse in different contexts. Moreover, the whole 
section provides an additional context for reuse and extendibility, with obvious 
advantages in terms of software quality factors. A behavioral layer constituted 
by the alphabet of high-level events is also provided, which represents the only 
interface needed in order to deal with the interacting entities as a whole, thus 
achieving additional benefits in terms of overall information hiding. The intuitive 
semantics may be thus thought of as propagating events to and from the com- 
ponent state machines and the whole-section state machine (observe, however, 
that in this paper we do not propose any event propagation model). 

3.1 Syntax 

A formal syntax can be given (as in m for traditional Statecharts) by consider- 
ing PW Statecharts as elements of an inductively-defined algebra P of terms. A 
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PWS term is a tree, whose leaves have the form s = [n : (), W] and the generic 
nodes have the form s = [n : (si, . . . , Sk), W, </>], where n G Af is an identifier, 
si,...,Sk are PWS terms and W = {Q, E,qo,T) is a labelled transition sys- 
tem as in DefinitionQ. The behavioral relationships among the different levels 
of the tree are essentially encoded by the mapping cj) : Q x E ^ E*, where 
E = Ei X {rii} is the tagged union set of the alphabets of events of the com- 
ponent terms, with Ei and rii being, respectively, the alphabet of events and the 
identifier of the i-th component Si. We write more compactly e : (ei 62 . . . em) in- 
stead of 4>{p, e) = (ei 62 . . . Cm) when we label an outgoing state transition from 
a state p. Moreover, we write for the tagged event (e,rii). In other word, 
an event e belonging to a root node s is univokely associated to a sequence of 
events drawn from the transitive reflexive closure of the tagged union of the al- 
phabets of events of its child terms. For example, let ni = nozzle and ri 2 = bottle 
be the child terms of the compound PWS pouring of FigureQ. We have that 
El = {start, stop, squirt} and E 2 = {fill}- We build then the tagged union set 
E = {startnozzie, stop^g,^,^ig, squirt filli,g^^i^} of events, which is the basic set 
by which event sequences will be built. Such a mapping can be depicted in the 
state diagram as suggested by FigureQ. Finally let the function name : P ^ JV 
be defined by name([n : (si, . . . , Sfc), IF, </)]) = n and name([n : (),IF]) = n, 
denote the identifier of a PWS term. We require finally that, for every term 
s = [n : (si, . . . , Sk), IF], for i = 1 . . .k, name(si) yf n: in that case the term is 
said to be well-formed if si,...,Sk are also well- formed terms (leaf terms are 
trivially well- formed) . 

3.2 Semantics 

As shown by way of example in Section 1 2. II . giving a semantics to a parallel 
composition of labelled transition systems means restricting - i.e. taking a suit- 
able subautomaton of - the labelled transition system containing the complete 
set of compound behaviors of the component Statecharts. In the case of Part- 
Whole Statecharts such a complete automaton has a nested structure reflecting 
the syntactic structure of the term. We call it the full labelled transition system 
Its(s) associated to a term s of P, defined inductively along the structure of the 
term s as follows: 

1. Its([n : 0,IF]) = IF^ 

2. Its([7r : (^ 1 , . . . , S/e), IF, (/>]) = (Its(si) 0 • • • 0 lts(s/j;))(name(si),...,name(sfc)) 

where IF^ = {Q, E^,qo,T^) if IF = {Q, E,qo,T), that is, the full labelled 
transition system associated to a leaf term is the sequence automaton having 
state transition sequences of lenght 1 corresponding to the state transitions of IF 
and the full labelled transition system associated to a root term is the sequence 
product Its (Definition □) of the full Itss associated to the components of the 
term. Finally, let the semantic domain LTS = {C Its(s) | s G P} be the set 
of subautomata of the full Itss associated with the (well-formed) terms of the 
language. For example, suppose we want to build the full Its associated to the 
PWS of FigureQ. We have: 
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\ts{[pOUring : (si, S 2 ), (/>]) = (Its(si) 0 Its(s2))(name(si),name(s2)) 

= \ 0 ^^ 2 ') {nozzle, bottle) 

and consequently, the behaviour of pouring is one of the subautomaton in 
such a sequence product Its. Due to the recursive structure of the full Its, the 
restriction can be easily achieved recursively. At each level of the tree, we check 
whether a Its homomorphism (Section 0 can be established (through the map- 
ping (j)) between the whole-section Its W and the sequence product of the seman- 
tics of the component subtrees. In the affirmative case, the term is said to be 
correctly specified and the semantics is simply the homomorphic image induced. 

Let ^ P ^ LTS be the semantic function which assigns a labelled transition 
system to a PWS term. There are two cases: 

Leaf terms. The semantics of the term is the Its itself, except that it contains 
single-event sequences instead of single events. In symbols, if s = [n : (), W] then 



Compound terms. Let W(si), . . . ,W(sk) be the semantics of the root term com- 
ponents s = [n : (si, . . . , Sfe), IT, 0]. We first make the sequence product Its of 
the semantics of the component subtrees, that is 'Lf(s) = ('f'(si) © ■ ■ ■ ©lf'(sfc)) 7 , 
with I =def (name(si), . . . , name(sfc)). Consider the mapping h = {hg^hQE) 
from W = {Q,E,qo,T) to 'f'*(s) = {Q, E*,qo,Tf) characterized by the function 
(p and by the specification of the initial state qo of W as follows: 

1. Let hQ{qo) = Qq. 

2. If /ig(p) = p and {p, e,q) GT then let hQE{p, e) = 4>{p, e) and let hg(g) = q, 
where q is the state resulting from the application of the sequence (p{p, e) to 

P 

Then, if for all (p,e,q) € T the condition (/ig(p), / iqb(p, e), /ig(g)) G T* 
holds, then h is a Its homomorphism and the PWS term is said to be correctly 
specified. In that case, if si, . . . , Sfe are also correctly specified (terms of the form 
s = [n : 0,W] are trivially correctly specified), the semantics of the term s is 
given by the homomorphic image induced by h on ^f{s): 



For example, suppose to check whether the Statechart of Figure 0is correctly 
specified. We start by letting the initial state of W, Ready, correspond, trough 
the mapping hg, to the initial state of the product, that is (Stopped, Empty). At 
this point there is an outgoing transition in W from Ready to Working, labelled by 
start. By applying the event sequence corresponding to start, that is i()(start) = 
{start Nozzle), to (Stopped, Empty) we obtain the state (Working, Empty). As a 



E{s) = 



( 1 ) 



E(s) = h{Ef{s)) Cit, Efis) 



(2) 
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consequence we let Working and (Working, Empty) correspond through Hq and 
we add the transition 

(Stopped, Empty) (Working, Empty) 

to the homomorphic image. The self state transition in W from Working to 
itself, labelled by pour, has to correspond to a self state transition from the 
corresponding state in the homomorphic image to itself, labelled by the sequence 
(squirt jvozzie, fill Bottle}- We then add 

(Working, Empty) (Working, Empty) 

to the homorphic image. As soon as the guard condition [content + q < capacity] 
does not hold, we have 

(Working, Empty) (Working, Full) 

At this point, no additional pour labelled state transitions can be taken in W, 
since it is guarded by [not in(Full)]. The only allowed state transition is then 
finish, that is we complete the homomorphic image Its by 

(Working, Full) (Stopped, Full) 



Whole-section Initial Working Working Finished 




Fig. 6. The homomorphic image induced by W and (f>. 



3.3 Extendibilty and Reusability 

The advantage of having an explict state machine representing behavioral ag- 
gregation can be better understood when extending the global behaviour and/or 
adding additional entites. For example, in Figure lz| we simply extend the state 
machine in the whole-section as shown in Figure in order to extend the global 
behaviour of the plant. In Figure Elit is suggested how to add a second nozzle to 
the bottling example. Observe that it is allowed to use the same high-level event 
pour in different contexts, since the resulting sequences are identified uni vocally, 
through mapping </, by both the starting state of the transition and by the event 
name. Observe that both the pictures suggest a black-box (re)use of component 
Statecharts. It may be discussed, finally, whether to leave some form of visibility 
to the states in the main state machine of the components: alternatively, the 
guard condition in(FullBottie) of Figure lEI could be handled by raising a suitable 
exception, which is triggered when entering the state. 
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Fig. 7. Suppose we have to take into account different exceptional cases that may occur 
in the bottling plant (fire, floodings, etc.), such that any exceptional case requires a 
different response from the components of the system. Observe how this can be simply 
achieved by adding more components as well as states and state transitions in the 
whole- section. 



4 Conclusions 



In this paper we presented Part- Whole Statecharts, a modelling construct for 
the explicit representation of compound behaviors. Lack of modularity of behav- 
ioral semantics contrasts with the overall philosophy of object-oriented systems, 
depicting objects as behavioral units. The paper proposes to shift the semantics 
of aggregation from an implicitly defined web of references to an explicit state 
machine, which represent the dynamics of the aggregation between entities. 




Fig. 8. Extending the bottling example by adding a second nozzle. 
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By using objects not only to represent structure, but also to localise be- 
haviour, the object-oriented paradigm requires a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween behavioral and static abstractions. The explicit behavioral aggregation 
proposed in the paper represents a further step in that direction. We discuss in 
conclusion some interesting consequences that can be drawn. 

The basic assumption inherent in object-oriented modelling is that static 
aspects are to be considered primitive knowledge and, as a consequence, elicited 
separately and independently from dynamic aspects. By the OMT approach, 
for example, a system is analyzed first by its static structure {object modelling 
phase), that is the structure of its objects and their relationship to each other 
at a single moment in time, then changes to the objects and their relationships 
over time (dynamic modelling phase). The common approach considers thus the 
static layer as prioritary. This fact coerces the subsequent design (that is, find 
the objects first, then model behaviour by using the objects found in the first 
place). The UML case confirms this tendency. As observed in the paper, dynamic 
information plays instead a critical role in determining the static structure, since 
very often only the observation of dynamic aspects calls for introducing wholes. 
This calls for revising the basis of the overall modelling philosophy which can be 
built on top of the instruments of the Unified Modelling Language. 
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A Appendix 

A.l Labelled Transition System Inclusion and Equality 

Definition 8 . A labelled transition system S = {Q' ,qQ, E' ,T') is a subautoma- 
ton of the labelled transition system T = {Q,qo, E,T) (in symbols S T) if 
and only if Q' C Q, q( = qg, E' C E and T' C T. 

A . 2 Labelled Transition System Homomorphism 

Definition 9 . If C\ = (Qi, Ei, goi, T'l) o,nd £2 = (Q2, £2, 9o2, £2) are labelled 
transition systems, a labelled transition system homorphism from L\ to £2 is 
a pair h = {hQ,hQE) : Qi x Ei ^ Q2 x E2 of onto functions hq : Qi ^ Q2 
and hqE '■ Qi x E\ ^ E2 such that hq{qoi) = qo2 and (pi,ei,qi) € Ti => 
{hq{pi),hqE(pi,ei),hq{qi)) G T 2 hold for all (pi,ei,qi) G Ti. Finally, let 

^(£2) = {Q, E, go, T) (-Its £2 

be the homomorphic image induced by the homorphism onto £ 2 , where 

- Q = {hq{q) I g G Qi} 

- E = {hqsiq, e) | (g, e) G Qi x Ei} 

- qo = ^q(<?oi) 

T = {{hq{p),hqE{p,e),hq{q)) \ {p,e,q)eTi} 
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Abstract. A critical level of abstraction in the modeling of a large, complex 
system is its architecture. At an architectural level one models the principal 
system elements and their interaction. Architectural models are typically used 
to provide an intellectually tractable, birds-eye view of a system and to permit 
design-time reasoning about system-level concerns such as performance, 
reliability, portability, and conformance to external standards and architectural 
styles. 

In practice most architectural descriptions are informal documents. They are 
usually centered on box-and-line diagrams, with explanatory prose. Visual 
conventions are idiosyncratic, and usually project specific. As a result, 
architectural descriptions are only vaguely understood by developers, they 
cannot be analyzed for consistency or completeness, they are only 
hypothetically related to implementations, their properties cannot be enforced 
as a system evolves, and they cannot be supported by tools to help software 
architects with their tasks. 

There exist several architecture description languages, but we are interested in 
the use of UML. We aim to identify requirements on architectural modeling and 
how different modeling concepts of UML meet these requirements. This paper 
is not intended as a critique of the UML but as a discussion of approaches to 
modeling architectures that have been tried, more or less successfully. 
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1 What Does UML Say about Architecture? 

We begin by examining how UML treats architecture. (We shall focus on the current 
version of UML, which is 1.3.) 

The modeling glossary of the UML specification provides the following definition 
of architecture. 

The organizational structure and associated behavior of a system. An architecture can be 
recursively decomposed into parts that interact through interfaces, relationships that 
connect parts, and constraints for assembling parts. Parts that interact through interfaces 
include classes, components and subsystems. [1, P- B-3] 

The UML Reference Manual provides a similar but somewhat refined definition. 

The organizational structure of a system, including its decomposition into parts, their 
connectivity, interaction mechanisms, and the guiding principles that inform the design 
of a system. [2, p. 150] 

Common to both these definitions are the consideration of the following primary 
architectural facets. 

• Architecture is concerned with the decomposition of a system into parts, 

• the connections between these parts, and 

• the interaction of the parts of the system required for the functioning of the system. 

Further, these definitions are for the architecture of a system. The UML Reference 
Manual offers a definition of system that is largely the counterpart of the definition of 
architecture. 

A collection of connected units organized to accomplish a purpose. A system can be 
described by one or more models, possibly from different viewpoints. The system is the 
“complete model.” [2, p.467] 

Again we can note two important aspects to this definition. 

• A system has a well-defined purpose. 

• A system is complete in the sense that it is the totality of what is being modeled to 
realize this purpose. 

We have established that architecture has to do with the decomposition of systems. 
The next question is, therefore, what systems consist of (i.e. what the parts consti- 
tuting the architecture of a system are). A System and its corresponding specification 
is defined in UML as follows: 

A model describes possible states of a system consisting of objects, values and links. 

We read this as stating that architecture is concerned with structuring of systems in 
terms of instances at run-time (since the definition is referring to the possible states of 
a system). 

• The architecture defines the high-level structure and behavior of the system during 
execution. 
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Note that this does not refer to the mn-time of an implementation based upon a UML 
model but to a conceptual “UML run-time.” Some parts of the run-time architecture 
are present in the structuring of the corresponding specification while others, such as 
the partitioning into packages have more to do with managing large specifications. A 
system may require many specification elements (e.g. many classes), but have a 
simple run-time architecture. (A system is large and complex because it has many and 
complex instances, not because its specification has many elements.) 

The above definition of architecture is general; just like the UML it should apply to 
all application domains. Specific approaches and languages, e.g., the UML profiles 
based on ROOM (UML-RT [3]) or SDL [4], or the generic architectural description 
language ACME [6], all appear to rely on a view of architecture that is in line with 
the above UML view. They each have introduced their own facilities and vocabulary 
for describing system structures (see Table 1). 

As an example of an even more specific approach to architecture, the recent 
Request for Proposal for a UML profile for Event-based Architectures in Enterprise 
Application Integration (EAI) [5] defines: 

Application Architecture: A constrained description [...] of the principal objects that 
comprise a collection of IT systems (a superordinate system in UML terms) together 
with their interactions. [...] An application architecture may include high-level 
descriptions of objects provided in infrastructure products and other vendor- supplied 
packages. 

Event-based architecture: An application architecture based on the central importance of 
business events. Business events are represented as messages to and from IT systems, 
which may give rise to other messages between and within IT systems in a timely 
manner. 

We can summarize all these definitions of architecture in UML terms along the 
following lines: 

• The architecture of a system is composed of instances of various kinds 
(subsystems, classifier instances, objects, components) and their interactions. 

So far the terms architecture and system have been identified, and it is established that 
the parts of a system are instances of various kinds. In the cited definitions, it is also 
important that these parts interact with each other, and that a system interacts with the 
environment. 

Einally, the introduction to and the definition of Interaction describes what it 
means for parts of a system to interact: 

An interaction specifies the communication between instances performing a specific 
task. Each interaction is defined in the context of a collaboration [1, 2-107]. 

The purpose of an interaction is to specify the communication between a set of 
interacting instances performing a specific task. An interaction is defined within a 
collaboration, i.e. the collaboration defines the context in which the interaction takes 
place. The instances performing the communication specified by the interaction conform 
to the classifier roles of the collaboration [1, 2-1 14]. 

The important statement in these passages is that 

• the parts of a system that interact are instances. 
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A system can be, and usually is, described by some or all of the following viewpoints, 
or models. The requirements model defines the required capabilities of the system 
relative to its environment. The analysis model defines an implementation- 
independent realization of the requirements of the system. The logical model defines 
the design for realizing the requirements of the system taking into account 
implementation issues, but without considering issues of physical packaging, 
distribution and deployment. The physical model defines the residence of elements of 
the logical model in various physical components, the deployment of those 
components on physical nodes and the physical connections between those 
components and nodes. In light of the above, we consider architecture as applying to 
analysis models and logical models. 



2 Requirements on Architectural Modeling 

Architectural modelers commonly agree that the architecture of a system, in particular 
a large-scale system, is best described by the hierarchical decomposition of its 
instance structure (see [6, 7]). This instance structure is one of connected instances. It 
describes how the parts of a system interact to carry out the functionality of the 
whole. For the modeling of large-scale systems it is important to support the 
representation of the system in terms of what instances it is composed of, how these 
instances are encapsulated in higher-level instances, how these instances are 
connected, and what communication between these instances is possible. 

In the spirit of UML, these requirements aim at providing a generic model for 
describing system structure that is independent of a particular engineering domain 
(e.g., real-time systems) or the choice of component integration technology (e.g., 
CORBA). 

Beyond the representation of structure, architectural modeling also has a 
behavioral component, as has been touched upon earlier. There are requirements on 
behavior modeling corresponding to the requirements on the modeling of structure 
(e.g., regarding the decomposition of Interactions), as well as requirements of its own 
(e.g., regarding the decomposition of state machines). Space limitations have forced 
us to restrict this discussion to the modeling of structure. 



2.1 Composition and Connection of Instances 

Architecture is about composition of instances. Class Composition makes it possible 
to define classes of objects that have a number of “contained” objects, but it must also 
be possible to specify the connections between the instances of an architecture. Links 
could be used as they connect instances. However, object diagrams are intended for 
describing snapshots of (parts of) a system, not for prescribing the contents of, e.g., a 
composite class. 

• Connections must connect instances or at least “instance placeholders,” so 
connections are not associations between classifiers. 
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• The specification of an architecture must include the initial instantiations, which 
come into existence when the system itself is instantiated. The initial instantiation 
includes the initial instances and their connections. 

Connectors must do more than connect instances. At a minimum, they specify 
allowed communication and possible interactions. Beyond representing mere conduits 
of communication, they may themselves capture the key communication relationship 
between two architectural elements. As such, they may impose constraints on the 
elements that could potentially be connected through them. Connections must allow 
the definition of complex transactions, and they may need to maintain information 
about the state of these transactions. 



• Connections must be able to specify the expectations they place on the instances 
they connect, both in terms of the functional capabilities these instances must 
support and the interaction sequences that these instances must participate in. 

Transactions between architectural elements are examples of structured 
collaborations that follow a precisely specified pattern of behavior (often referred to 
as protocols). Specifying these patterns of behavior is key to successful architectures 
since it eliminates one major source of integration problems. In addition, if such 
specifications are defined independently of any particular structural context, they can 
become reusable components. 



2.2 Abstraction 

It must be possible to refine abstract architectures into more detailed ones. This is 
needed not only for top-down design but also to derive different variations from a 
common abstract architecture. One of the most effective ways of achieving such 
refinement is to use inheritance. (Using inheritance, one could, e.g., describe product 
families by generating different subclasses from a common abstract architecture.) 
Hence we need to support inheritance of architectural specifications, both of the 
structure and the behavior. 

In order to define subclasses of architectures, we have to be able to define 
classifiers of architectures. That is, it should be possible to define the specification of 
a classifier to be its contained instances and their connections. 

Inheritance realizes one type of genericity, whereby a single abstract specification 
captures the essential features of a number of different variations. However, there are 
other forms of genericity, such as polymorphism, which are equally useful that should 
also be supported in architectural modeling. 

• It must be possible to define classifiers of architectures so that architectures can be 
created dynamically and so that an architecture specification can be inherited. 

Consequentially, it will be possible to add, supersede, or replace objects and 
connect them to the architecture, as well as to add new connections between existing 
objects in the inherited architecture. Similarly, it will be possible to create elements of 
the architecture dynamically, to establish connections between objects dynamically, 
and to reconfigure the assembly of connections dynamically. 
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2.3 Interaction Points and Encapsulation 

In order to make objects of an architecture as independent as possible from each 
other, it should be possible to specify-as part of a classifier-the possible interaction 
points along with their allowed communication. 

This goes beyond mere association by trying to achieve “plug-substitutability” of 
the architectural structure. Plug-substitutability needs additional mechanisms to 
establish interaction points where architectural elements are connected and through 
which they interact. 

Architectural elements are typically involved in multiple collaborations with 
diverse other architectural elements. This indicates a need for the ability to present 
multiple specialized interaction points such that each element sees only those 
capabilities of the architectural element that are required for its specific purposes. 
This is analogous to the distinct sockets that we typically see on hardware elements. 

Interaction points are not just object interfaces: in addition to simple message calls 
and receptions, they must include outputs and the definition of complex transactions. 
Because each interaction point may be involved in a different transaction, it is not 
sufficient to support multiple interaction points of different types, but we also need to 
support the possibility of multiple interaction point instances of the same type on the 
same architectural element. 



• Interaction points must be able to specify both a required and a provided interface, 
both in terms of signals and operations. In other words, interaction points must 
specify the requirements a system places on its environment, in addition to the 
services the system offers to its environment. 

• It must be possible to define the interaction points as parts of classifiers, 
independently of the structural context of instances of the classifiers. 

In order to describe the allowed communication at an interaction point it must be 
possible to specify the incoming and outgoing messages of an architectural element 
independently of any knowledge of where this element will be used. Requiring 
knowledge about the other end of a communication breaks encapsulation and is 
undesirable for architectural modeling. 



2.4 Scalability 

There is a strong need to support the notion of architecture at many different levels 
of granularity. A system may be decomposed into parts, each of which may have its 
own architecture. Depending on the complexity of the system at hand, we may need 
to do this down to an arbitrary depth. Similarly, but in the opposite direction, we need 
to allow existing architectures to be composed simply and directly into yet greater 
architectures. 



• Architecture mechanisms must scale, so they must be recursive. Instances may in 
turn have architecture in terms of instances and their connections. Applying 
recursion the other way implies that a system is a special, outermost instance. 
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3 Architectural Modeling Using the UML 



In the following, we investigate four different structuring concepts of the UML: 
Subsystems, Composition, Attribute s, and Collaboration. They have been applied to 
an example architecture (see pig. 1) to illustrate applying these structuring concepts to 
the representation of the architecture of this simple system. 

As we shall see, none of these approaches will prove completely satisfactory. Their 
limitations could be overcome by defining special stereotypes of generic UML 
elements to introduce constraints as was done in the case of the UML-RT [3] and 
SDL [4] profiles. However, the ability to model architectures is a common 
requirement for most software domains and, consequently, should be part of the core 
modeling capabilities of UML rather than being limited to a profile. 



EK. T| shows the kind of picture one will typically find in architecture specification 



documents, i.e., it is not UML. 




Fig. 1. Example architecture 

The boxes represent the instances as part of the system. The lines represent 
connections, and these will have properties as described above. The text in each box 
gives the names of the parts. A property not specified in the figure is that SI and S3 
have the same definition as if, e.g., they were of the same class, say S. S2 is specified 
“in-line,” but it must be possible to have its content either abstracted away or 
specified in a separate diagram, so that S2 would have the same appearance as SI and 
S3. 

Finally, we examine whether the concept of Interface satisfies the requirements 
placed on the encapsulation boundaries. 



3.1 Subsystems 

Instantiable subsystems, primarily considered as classifiers, meet the requirement of 
abstraction and scalability in that different subsystems (instances) of the same system 
can be of the same subsystem classifier. Subsystems can contain subsystems to any 
depth, and each of these can be specified by separate (static structure) diagrams. 

Although the concept of Subsystem would seem to be the obvious choice of UML 
mechanism for specifying arch itecture s, there are several reasons why subsystems do 
not meet our requirements (see pig- 2] : 

Subsystems do not support encapsulation. The interfaces are really interfaces of 
objects within the subsystem. Similarly, subsystems cannot be connected: Any 
association connected to a subsystem specifies a link to an instance of a class that it 
contains. 
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It is not possible to identify subsystems, so it is not possible to interact with a 
subsystem without knowing some objects within the subsystem. 

Subsystems do not have interaction points. In order to show that SI interacts with 
S21 and S3 with S22 in pig. 2| we have to make associations crossing the boundary of 
S2. Subsystems may have interfaces, but interfaces do not provide a complete, reified 
interaction point concept. This is somewhat ameliorated for subsystems by the use of 
boundary classes within subsys tems. 

The two occur rences of S in Fig. 2| really represent the same subsystem S. There is 
nothing stated in |Fig. 2 that ensures that there will be two instances of S that are part 
of System. 




Fig. 2. Subsystems as architectural elements. 

If S2 is defined by a separate diagram (for scalability reasons), then it would not be 
possible to specify that SI is associated with S21 and that S3 is associated with S22. 
Interfaces on S2 would not help, as it is not possible to conne ct these with the 
contained subsystems. A separate diagram for S2 would appear as in|Fig. 3 




Fig. 3. Subsystem 52 as a separate package diagram. 



Here it is not possible to specify that the contained subsystems will be associated with 
subsystems outside S2. It is not even possible to specify that they will be connected 
via interaction points of the enclosing S2. Note that this is not a fundamental problem, 
but a problem with the UML notation. In state machines, for example, tricks like stub 
states get around a similar issue. Another way of getting around this problem would 
be to use boundary objects. 

The instances of the subsystem are instances of the classes of the subsystem. These 
have to be created as the result of some create actions, and as the subsystem does not 
have any behavior, these create actions must be performed by instances of the classes 
of the subsystem. 
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3.2 Composition 

The mechanism chosen by most users is class composition, possibly augmented with 
stereotyped classes. This approach is well supported by tools, and class diagrams are 
among the best-understood and most use d part o f the UML. The notation provided in 
the Notation Guide (see [1, p. 3-74] and but supported by few tools, conveys 

the architecture better than the alternative representation relying on class symbols 
together with composition associations. 




Fig. 4. Composite classes as architectural elements. 



On this approach, architecture specifications can benefit from features of classes 
that have to do with architecture (encapsulation, interfaces) as well as features of 
classes that make it possible to dynamically create an architectural element and to 
apply, e.g., specialization to architecture patterns defined by classes. 

It is also straightforward to specify that two parts of an architecture have the same 
specification, simply by making them objects of the same class. If we use bounded 
multiplicities as shown in pig. 4| this approach also provides us with initial instances. 

However, there are also problems with this approach: Classes in a composition can 
be associated, but composition does not allow the expression of relationships between 
specific instances in the context of a particular composite. 

Although encapsulation is supported better than with subsystems (for example, the 
interfaces are interfaces of the composite object) classes do not have interaction 

points. 

The lack of an interaction point concept makes it impossible to specify (in pig. 5 i 
that the contained classes of S2 will be associated with classes outside of S2. It is not 
even possible to specify that they will be connected via some kind of interface of the 
enclosing S2. 




Fig. 5. Composite class view. 



In general, a class diagram is not able to specify the topology of an architecture of 
specific instances because classes and associations are abstractions. Classes define 
properties of potential instances, and associations define constraints on potential links. 
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but neither can specify specific instances or links. This point is best illustrated by the 
well-known car example [8] that is concerned with specifying connections without 
introducing special classes for this purpose. In terms of our running example, the 
specification in pig. 5|may look like a specification of a class of System objects with 
two S objects connected to an inst ance of S2. 

This is, however, not the case. Fig. 5 is more or less equivalent to the specification 



m 



pig. 6 which only says that an S2 object may have two links to an S object, but it 
does not state that it will be linked to two distinct S objects. Specifying an association 
between two classes (in this special case the same class) only specifies that a given 
object of this class is linked to an object of the other class, not a specific object. In 
addition, pig. 5 also states that associations wholly within the composite class 
symbols are part of the composite [1, p. 3-75]. While this may preclude that in the 
System object an S is connected to the S2 of some other System (at least not through 
this particular association), it does not preclude that the same S is connected by two 
links to S2. 




Fig. 6. Composite association view. 

The problem here is that composition cannot limit associations between contained 
parts to the context of the whole without constraining how instances of the aggregated 
classes are associated or attributed in other contexts. 



3.3 Attributes 

The Notation Guide (see [1, p.3-75]) describes attributes as a kind of composition 
between a classifier and the classifier of the attribute. Specification of architecture by 
means of attributes relies also on the fact that attribute links may denote objects (and 
not only values). 

This solves the initial instance problem for the contained objects, but not for the 
outermost architectural element, as one can specify the initialization of attributes. It is 
also possible to specify connections by providing suitable parameters to the creation 
of the initial values, but this cannot be described by graphical means and needs to be 
matched by a careful utilization of these parameters when communicating. 
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51 

52 


S = newS(S2::S21) 
S2 - new S2() 

= npw 


S21 ; S21 = newS21(S1) 




S22 ; S22 = new S22(S3) 













Fig. 7. Attributes as architectural elements. 

Regarding encapsulation, this approach has the same problem as subsystems and 
composition; It is not possible to specify that the connections to S2 should also be 
connections to the parts of S2. 



3.4 Collaboration 



A well-known alternative is to use a combination of composition (or attributes) and 
collaboration. The composition introduces the composite class, while an associated 
collaboration (with the represented classifier being the composite class) defines the 
structure of objects and their communication constituting the architecture. 

Contrary to the earlier approaches, the associated collaboration also allows the 
specification of the communication between the connected instances by attaching 
Interactions to the collaboration. These interactions comprise the sequence of 
Messages that are interchanged between the connected instances. 

In effect, if we model connectors and architectural elements as features of the 
containing class, then the co llabora tion can be interpreted as a constraint on these 
features. This is illustrated in pig. 8 The collaboration diagram to the right represents 
the c ontent of the collaboration C, shown on the left as realizing the system. (Note 
that pig. 8 does not correspond to the way collaborations are utilized to model 



structure in the UML-RT [3] profile.) 



System 




Fig. 8. Collaboration representing the structure of a class. 



In addition to the difficulties already described for composition (or attributes), this 
alternative has the following problems: 

A collaboration does not define a structure that may be instantiated. Instead, it is a 
way of describing how the parts, once instantiated, may interact. 

The elements of a co llaboration are not really objects but roles. This means that, 
for example, in pig. 8 the same object could be playing both the SI and S3 role, 
contrary to the architecture we are trying to specify. 

It is not possible to specify that the elements of the collaboration interact through 
interfaces of the composite class. In fact the composite class does not even appear in 
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the collaboration as something enclosing the elements of the collaboration. In pig. 8| 
this is illustrated by S2 not being part of the collaboration C. 

It is not possible to specify the incoming and outgoing messages independently 
from what an element of the collaboration is connected to, since the metamodel 
requires that a Message must have both sender and receiver (two ClassifierRoles). As 
a consequence, to specify the allowed communication of a composite requires 
knowledge of the identity of the recipient of outbound messages or senders of 
incoming messages. 



3.5 Interfaces 



A classifier may have relationships to an interface of provided functional capabilities, 
and a separate interf ace of required functional capabilities. The way this is specified 
in UML is shown in pig. 9 The classes, however, are not specifications of one single 



interaction point and the connections are obtained by two different mechanisms 




Fig. 9. Provided and required interfaces. 



This needs two interfaces, but they do not define any interaction points for the 
connection of external and internal objects. If S2 is defined to be a compos ition of 
S21 and S22, and this has to be specified in a separate diagram (see pig. 10] , then it 
would not be possible to specify that the provided/required interfaces are handled by 




Fig. 10. An architectural element with its interfaces. 



Further, if the allowed signals need to be specified, then interfaces cannot be used, 
as they only cover operations. The notion of reception is supposed to cover that, but 
the metamodel does not support the association of receptions with a class. Reception 
is a specialization of BehavioralFeature and classifiers can have features in general, 
but for BehavioralFeature the specializations Operation and Method are explicitly part 
of the metamodel, while Reception is not. 
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4 Conclusion 

The specifications of run-time architectures discussed in this paper concern the 
structure of systems. By structure we mean a specification of instances of 
architectural elements and their relationships. Structural relationships that need to be 
modeled are; 

Communication relationships. Two or more architectural elements interact with 
each other using one or more explicit communication facilities. The semantics of 
these facilities varies and includes broadcast and multicast as well as point-to-point. 

Containment relationships. These provide encapsulation in the form of 
composition and aggregation, with their standard UML meaning. 

Layering relationships. Here a layer of software hides an underlying realization 
and provides more complex and/or more specialized capabilities to architectural 
elements in higher layers. 

The vocabulary of the UML, while varied and rich, is ultimately designed to 
support an object-oriented view of software design. That view emphasizes 
composition of systems from parts that provide certain services and depend on the 
services of other parts. As discussed here, architecture takes a broader view, 
particularly with respect to the interaction of parts. Another key concern is the way 
that objects and classes are mixed in the specification of architectures. 

UML currently does not provide a satisfactory solution to the modeling of 
architectures. However, the familiarity of UML to many designers and developers 
provides a strong incentive to try to overcome these obstacles. The most promising 
approach is to extend the UML to include an explicit architectural vocabulary. This 
could be done by extending the UML metamodel, or by defining a profile for 
architectural modeling. Indeed, several profiles that include architectural notions [3, 
4, 5] have already been defined or are under development. 
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Table. 1. Comparison of several modeling notations supporting architectures (quoted from various presentations). 
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